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PREFACE. 



The object of Grammar is to furnish roles for the pro}>er use of lan- 
guage. The authors of this treatise, keeping this object in mind, have 
rejected every thing which, in their view, is not strictly subservient to 
it. The formidable array of definitions and " jEne print,'' which en- 
cumbers the pages of many of the treatises on the subject, perplexing 
the pupil, and arresting his progress in the acquisition of knowledge, 
forms no part of their plan. Thev have purposely neglected the ele- 
gances of diction, the ornaments of style, and other graces of writing, 
m order that, by descending to the level of the pupil, they may obtain 
an easy access to his understanding. For this reason, abbreviations of 
all kinds have been studiously avoided, repetitions have been purposely 
made, the colloquial style adopted, and those expressions selected 
^vhich are most readily intelligible. 

It will be seen, that the authors have widely departed from the usual 
arrangement of the difi'erent parts of the subject. The pupil is first 
taught to analyze words and phrases, dependent on those principles of 
Synt|ix which are most easily understood ; while the Etymology, as 
well as the Syntax, of the more diflicult parts of speech are reserved 
for his attention when he shall have become familiar with the con- 
struction of the simpler parts of a sentence. The difficulties in the 
syntax of most languages, arise from Ellipsis. This is peculiarly the 
case with the English language. In furnishing a system of rules for 
the construction or the analysis of language, some writers have 
thought proper to introduce a variety of rules that will meet the appar- 
ent anomalies occasioned hy this figure. This has caused much un- 
necessary expenditure of time and labour, in committing the rules to 
memory, and practising their application. The authors of this work 
have been convinced by experience, that a knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of construction, together with some practice in sup- 
plying tne ellipses in sentences, is all that is needed to enable the pupil 
to analyze the most complicated and elliptical expressions. They nave 
therefore rejected every thing unnecessary, and reduced the principles 
of analysis and construction to a few short rules. 

In the several parts of the work, it is intended to present a compre- 
hensive treatise on English Grammar, progressively adapted to the 
wants of teachers and pupils of every graae. The plan and the details 
of the work are based upon an experience of the wants of pupils pursu- 
ing the study of this important branch of education ; an experience 
gained by the authors during several years, in their connection with 
two of the large institutions of this city. The course which they rec- 
ommend in teaching the subject, may be plainly stated in the words of 
Mr. Locke : — " In learning any thing, as little should be proposed to 
the mind at once as is possible ; and that being understood and fully 
mastered, to proceed to the next adjoining part." 

Boston, August, 1834. 



DIRECTIONS FOR PARSING. 



A NOUN. 
1. Tell the Person. 2. Number. 3. Gender. 4. Cask* 

. U/in the Nominative case.j what verb does it s:ove.m, by Rule 9th ? If in the 
Possessive case, by wfiat noun is it governed,, by Rule 4th ? 1/ in the Ob- 
jective ca^e, tell whether it is governed by a Preposition, by Rule 3d; or 
by an Active verb, by Rule im.) 5. Kepeat the Rule, 

AN ARTICLE. 
1. With what noun does it agree, by Rule 1st ? 2. Repeat the 
Rule. 

AN ADJECTIVE. 
1. If it can he compared, compare it 2. Tell what deffree of 
comparison. 3. To what noun or pronoun does it belong, by Rule 
2d? 4. Repeat the Rule. 

AN ADJECTIVE PRONOUN. 
1. To what noun does it belong, by Rule 2d ? 2. Repeat the 
Rule. 

A PERSONAL PRONOUN. 
Decline it, and then parse it like a noun. {See above.) 

A RELATIVE PRONOUN. 
,Tell its antecedent, or subsequent ; repeat the 24th Rule ; and 
then parse it like a noun. {See above.) 

A VERB. 

1. Tell what kind. 2. Conjugate it 3. Tell the Mood ann 
Tense. 4. Decline it 5. Tell the Person. 6. Number. 7. With 
what nominative case it agrees, by Rule 9th. 8. Repeat the Rule. 
{Jfti is in the inJmitiv^^u}od, instead of telling with what nominative it agrees, 
tell by wliat verb, participle, noun, or adjective, it is governed, by Rule 17m; or 
whether t/ie I8th, VM, 90th, 21*/, 9±d,'or 23rf Rules are to be used, and repeat 
the Rule.) 

A PARTICIPLE. 

1. Tell what tense. 2. From what verb it is derived. 3. Con- 
jugate the verb. 4. With what noun or pronoun does it agree, by 
Rule 13th .^ 5. Repeat the Rule. 

AN ADVERB. 
1. If it can be compared, compare it, and tell what degree of 
comparison. 2. What it qualifies, by Rule 16th. 3. Repeat the 
Rule. 

A CONJUNCTION. 
1. TelV what words, or sentences, it connects, by Rule 5tik 
2. Repeat the Rule. 

A PREPOSITION. 
1. Tell what noun or pronoun, in the objective case, it govern^ 
Dy Rule 3d. 2. Repeat the Rule. 

AN INTERJECTION.' 
1. Tell what caae it requires, by Rule 6th. 2. Repeat the Rule. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



1. Grammar teaphes us to speak properly, and to write 
correctly. 

2. Grammar is divided into four parts; Orthography, 
Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 

FIRST PART. 

3. Orthography teaches the use of letters, and the proper 
method of spelling words. 

SECOND PART. 

4. Etymology teaches the origin of words, the different 
kinds, or Parts of Speech, into which they are divided, and 
the changes made in them to express our ideas correctly. 

THIRD PART. 

5. Syntax teaches the agreement, government, and propel 
arrangement of words in a sentence. 

FOURTH PART. 

6. Prosody reaches the right pronunciation of words, and 
the rules of poetry. 

7. Letters are divided into vowels and consonants. 

8. The letters a, c, t, o, «, are vowels. All other letters 
are consonants, except w and y ; which are sometimes vow- 
els, and sometimes consonants. 



PARTS OP SPEECH. 

9. There are nine kinds of words ; Articles, Nouns, Ad- 
jectives, Pronouns, Verbs, Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunc- 
tions, and Interjections. These are called the Farts of 
Spuch. 

1* 
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ARTICLES. 



10. A, An, and The, are Articles. A is used before 
words beginning with a consonant; as, a top, a marble. 
An is used before words beginning with a vowel, or a silent 
h; as, an aco^n, an hour. 

Correct the errors in the articles in the following expressions. 
A end, a army, an heart, an horn, an bed, a hour, a adder, 
a honour, an horse, an house, an pen, a ox, a eel, a ant^ a 
inch^ a eye. 



NOUNS. 

11. The wori Noun means a .name. All words which 
signify any thing which we can see, hear, feel, smell, taste, 
or talk about, are called Nouns ; as, a top, a song, pride, 
honour, John, America, 

12. Nouns have Person, Number, Gender, and Case. 

PERSON. 

13. Nouns have three persons ; the first, the second, and 
the third. The first person is the speaker ; as, I, Andrew 
Jackson, President of the United States, 6lc, 

The second person is the one spoken to ; as. Boys, give 
your attention. 

The third person is the one spoken of; as, Washington 
was the first President of the United States. 

TeU the person of the nouns in the following sentences. 
O virtue ! how amiable thou art \ John is an attentive 
scholar, Harriet, bring me your book. I, James Madison. 
We, the people of these United States, Lovely art thou, O 
peace ! " These are thy gifts, O sickness ! Lo ! these are 
what God has set before thee, child of reason, son ofwonum : 
unto which does thy heart incline ? 

NUMBER. 

14. Nouns have two numbers; the Singular, and the 
Plural. 

15. The singular number expresses but one object; as^ 
a boy, a girl, an fumr, the book. 
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16. The plural number expresses more than one object ; 
as, hoys, girls, hours, the hooks, 

17. The plural number of nouns is generally formed bj 
adding s to the singular ;* as, 

Singular, Boy; Plural, Boys, 

Singular, Girl; Plural, Girb. 

Singular, Hour; Plural, Hours. 

Singular, Book; Plural, Bookii 

Tell the number of the following nouns. 

Books, hours, paper, pen, ink, boy, girl, table, house, cart, 
horse, cow, dogs, cats, sea, rivers, mountains, chair, pencil, 
coat, eye, nose, mouth, chin, hairs, wood, desk, school, 
fathers, mothers, brother, sister. 

GENDER. 

18. Gender means the kind, or sex. There are foitir 
genders ; the Masculine, the Feminine, the Neuter, and the 
Common Gender. 

19. The masculine gender denotes animals of the male 
kind ; as, man, hr other, father, son, 

20. The feminine gender denotes animals of the female 
kind ; as, a ufoman, a sister, a mother, a daughter, 

21. The word neuter means neither. The neuter gender 
denotes objects which are neither males nor females; as, a 
field, a house, a garden, 

22. The common gender is applied to those words which 
signify both males and females ; as, parent, chitd, friend, 
person. 

Tell the gender, number, and person, of the following nouns. 

Father, sister, brother, mother, boy, girl, book, Ioaf,.4urm8, 
wife, hats, sisters, bottles, brush, goose, wings, echo, mouse, 
geese, queens, bread, rings, shoe, candle, tongs, chair, house, 
boots, pens, ink, paper, table, tumbler, uncle, aunt, cousin, 
parent, relation, neighbour, person, cat, kitten, squirrel, 
rabbit, deer. John, tell Mary to bring her hook to me. 



* For the yarions irregularities in the formation of the plnral namber 
of nouns, and, in gcnenJ, for other irregularities, Su Uu JippauUz. 
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CASE. 

23. Nouns hare three Cases; the Nominative^ the Pos- 
sessive, and the Objective. 

24. The nominative and objective cases of a noun are 
always spelt alike ; as, nominative, hoy : objective, boy, 

25. The possessive case of a noun is formed by adding an 
apostrophe, and the letter s, to the nominative ; as, 

Nominative Case, Boy. 
Possessive Case, Boy's. 

26. To decline a noun, means to tell its cases and num- 
bers. Thus : 

Singular Number. Plural Number. 

Nominative Case, Man ; Nominative Case, Men. 

Possessive Case, Man's; Possessive Case, Men's. 

Objective Case, Man; Objective Case, Men. 

27. When the plural ends in s, the possessive is formed by 
adding only an apostrophe ; as. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. Boy ; Norn. Boys. 

Poss. Boy*s: Poss. Boys'. 

Obj. Boy ; Obj. Boys. 

Tell the person, number, gender, and case, of the following 
nouns. 
Father, brothers, mother's, boys, book, loaf, arms, wife, 
hats, sisters', bride's, bottles, brush, goose, eagles' wings, 
echo, ox's horn, mouse, kings, queens, bread, chjld's, glass, 
tooth, tongs, candle, chair, Jane's boots, Robert's shoe, 
horse. 

FIRST RULE OP SYNTAX. 

28. The article A, or AN, agrees with nouns of 

THE SINGULAR NUMBER ONLY. 

The ARTICLE THE agrees with nouns of the singu« 

LAR OR plural NUMBER. 

To parse an article, means to tell what noun it agrees 
with, and to give the rule of syntax which shows the agree- 
ment. 

Parse the foTUnoing articles. 

A horse. A tree. The house. A man. The trees. 
The houses. An altar. The Hudson. A hunter. An 
hour. An acorn. A lioness. The truth. The virtues. 
The justice. 



BN6USH GEAMMAR. 



ADJECTIVES. 

29. An Adjective expresses the kind^ number, or quaUty, 
of a noun ; as, a good boj, a bad boy, a tcUl boy, one boy, 
four boys. 

30. Adjectives have three degrees of comparison; the 
Positive, Comparative, and Superlative. 

31. The comparative degree is formed by adding er to the 
positive ; and the superlative degree is formed by adding est 
to the positive ; as, 

Positive^ Great. 

Comparative^ Greater. 

Positive, Great. 

Superlative, Greatest. 

32. If the adjective end in e, the comparative is formed by 
adding r only ; and the superlative is formed by adding si ; 

Positive, Wise. 

Comparative, Wiser. 

Positive, Wise. 

Superlative, Wisest. - 

83. Adjectives of one syllable are thus compared : 

Positive. Comparative, Superlative* 

Great, Greater, Greatest. 

I»ng, Longer, Longest 

Short, Shorter, Shortest 

Tall, Taller, Tallest 

Thick, Thicker, * Thickest 

Fine, Finer, Finest. 

Wise, Wiser, Wisest 

34. Adjectives of more than one syllable are generally 
compared by placing the adverbs more and most before t^ 
adjective. Thus, 

Positive, Comparative, Superlative. 

Famous, More famous. Most famous. 

Favourable, More favourable. Most favourable. 

Prudent, More prudent. Most prudent. 

Cruel, More cruel, Most cruel. 

Compare the following adjectives. 
Fair, grave, tall, bright, long, short, whkte, deep, sweet, 
sirong, poor, rich, great, amiable, moderate, disinterested, 
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favourable, grateful, studious, attentive, negligent, industri- 
ous, perplexing. 

Tell the comparative degree of the following. 
Low, indifferent, ardent, cold, feeble, worthy, convenient, 
cold, bare, strong, contented, diligent, insufferable. 

Tell the superlative degree of the following. 
Beautiful, sensible, hot, intelligent, precise, particular, 
attentive, desirable, warm, clean, neat, sweet, nice. 

35. Adjectives are sometimes used as nouns; as. The 
good are happy. The learned are respected. The virtu- 
ous will be rewarded. Good comes out of evil. 

36. Nouns are often used as adjectives ; as, a gold ring, 
a silver cup. 

SECOND RUIiE OP SYNTAX. 

37. Every adjective belongs to some noun or pro* 
noun, expressed or understood. 

To parse an adjective, is to compare it, to tell what degree 
it is in, to what noun it belongs, and to give the rule of 
syntax. 

Parse the following itdjectives. 
An honest man. An excellent pen. An interesting young 
lady. Great men. Outrageous behaviour. A shady retreat 
Beautiful children. Industrious boys. Careless men. 
White paper. Black ink. Long stories. Higher houses. 
Taller trees. Whiter clothes. More excellent reasons. 
The highest house. The tallest man. The shortest boy. 
The simplest tale. The most beautiful woman. Wonderful 
stories. The straitest sect. Wider streets. Longer roads. 
The most impudent conduct. The most persevering char- 
acter. 

Irregular Comparison. 

38. The following adjectives are compared in an irregular 



manner, as follow 


s: 




Positive. 


Comparative, 


Superlative, 


Good, 


Better, 


Best. 


Bad, 


Worse, 


Worst. 


Evil, 


Worse, 


Worst 


111. 


Worse, 


Worst 


Little, 


I^ess, 


Least 


Much, 


More, 


Most 
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Positive. 


Comparative, 


Superlative. 


Many, 


More, 


Most. 


Late, 


Later, 


Latest, or Last. 


Near, 


Nearer, 


Nearest, or Next. 


Far, 


Farther, or Further, 


Farthest, or Furthest. 


Fore, 


Former, 


Foremost, or First. 


Old, 


Older, or Elder, 


Oldest, or Eldest. 



Parse the following words, 
A little boy. A less child. The least thing. Evil 
disposition. Worse conduct. Best bpys. The nearest 
seat. The next boy. Many reasons. The latest news. 
HI advice. Better things. Most persons. The farthest trees. 
More pupils. Bad purposes. Later hours^ 



PRONOUNS. 

39. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun ; as, 
John is a good boy ; he obeys his parents. 

40. There are three kinds of pronouns ; Personal, Rela- 
tive, and Adjective Pronouns. 

41. The personal pronouns are, /, Thou, He, She, It, 

42. Personal pronouns have person, number, gender, and 
case. 

43. Tl^e pronoun / is of the Jirst person, and is thus 
declined : 

Case, 
Nom, 
Possess, 
Ohj. 

44. The pronoun Thou is of the second person, and is 
thus declined : 

Nom, Thou. Ye, or You. 

Possess, Thine. Yours. 

Ohj, Thee. You. 

45. The pronoun He is of the third person, masculine 
gender, and is thus declined : 

Nom. He. They. 

Possess.^ His. Theirs. 

Obj, Him. Them. 



Singular. 


Plural. 


I. 


We. 


Mine. 


Ours. 


Me. 


Us. 
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46. The pronoun She is of th6 third persoa, feminine 
gender, and is thus declined : 

Norn. She. They. 

Possess. Hers. Theirs. 

Obf. Her. Them. 

47. The pronoun It U of the third person, neuter gender^ 
and is thus declined : 

Norn. It. ^ They. 

Possess. Its, Theirs. 

Obj. It. Them. 

TeU the person, number, gender, and case, of thefoUotoing 
pronouns, 
I, thou, we, me, us, thine, he, him, she, hers, they, thee, 
them, its, theirs, you, her, ours, yours, mine, his, I, me, 
them, us, it, we. 

48. The words myself, thyself, himself, herself, and itself, 
are called compound personal pronouns. They arcf used 
only in the nominative and objective cases, and are thus 
declined : 

Singular, Plurcd. 

Norn. Myself. Ourselves. 

Obj. Myself. Ourselves. 



Norn. 
Obj. 


Thyself, or 
Thyself, or 


•Yourself. 
Yourself. 


Yourselves. 
Yourselves. 


Norn. 
Ob;. 


Himself. 
Himself. 




Themselves. 
Themselves. 


Norn. 
Obj. 


Herself. 
Herself. 




Themselves. 
Themselves. 


Norn. 
Obj. 


Itself. 
Itself. 




Themselves. 
Themselves. 



RELATHTE PRONOUNS. 

49. The Relative Pronouns are, ViHio, Which, and I%ai. 
60. The relative Who is thus declined : 

Case. Singular. Pbtral. 

Norn. Who. Who. 

Possess. Whose. Whose. 

0^\ Whom. Whom 
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51. The relative pronouns Which and That are used in 
the nommative and objective cases only ; as, 

Singular, Plural 

Norn. Which. Norn. Which* 

Obj. Which. Obj\ Which. 

Norn. That. Norn. That 

Obj. That. Obj\ That- 

52. The word what is called a compound relative pr(H 
noun, when it means that which, or those which; as, Let 
me see what you have in your hand ; that is, Let me see 
that which you have in your hand. 

53. The pronouns who, which, and what, are frequently 
joined to ever, and soever ; as, Whoever, whichever, what- 
ever, whosoever, whichsoever, whatsoever. These are called 
compound relative pronouns. 

ADJECTIVE PRONOUNa 

54. The following words are Adjective Pronouns: My, 
thy, his, her, our, your, their, each, every, either, this, that, 
these, those, former, latter, some, other, another, any, one, 
all, such. 

TeU what land of pronouns the following are\ 
Myself, whoever, which, that, himself, themselves, whom, 
ourselves, whose, those, former, such, what, every, each, this, 
other, itself, yourselves, thyself, another, my, his, whatever, 
whichsoever. 

SECOND KUL.E OP SYNTAX. 

55. Every adjective, aNd every adjective pronoun, 
belongs to some noun or pronoun, expressed or 
understood. 

Exercise in parsing Adjective Pronouns. 
(To parse an adjective pronoun, is to tell to what noun it be- 
longs, and to give the rule of syntax.) 

Parse the following adjective pronouns. 
My horse. Thy horse. His book. Her doll. Our 
home. Your garden. Their pens. Each bird. Every 
beast. Either person. This road. That sort. These 
hings. Those boys. Some persons. Other things. Any 
man. One top. Ail children. Such conduct. 
2 
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PREPOSITIONS. 

56. The following words are Prepositions, and are always 
followed by a noun or pronoun, in the objective case : 

Of, to, for, by, with, in, into, within, without, over, under, 
through, above, below, between, beneath, from, beyond, at, 
near, up, down, before, behind, off, on, upon, among, after, 
about, against, athwart, save, along, around, except, across. 

THIRD RUL.E OF SYNTAX. 

57. Prepositions govern the objective case. 

[Parse the follotoing words ; that is, tell what part of 
speech each is ; mentifin the person, number, gender, case, of the 
nouns ; compare the adjectives, and tell what degree of comr 
parison ^hey are in ; decline the pronouns. Recollect that tite 
noun or pronoun which follows a preposition is in the objective 
case, and is governed by the preposition according to the 
(d>ove rulcl 

In the green-house. To the meeting-house in Roxbury. 
With his excellent pen. By a good hot fire, in the great 
stove, on the hearth, in our school-house. On their blue coats 
in the entry. For her bonnet of Italian silk. Within the 
desk, over the bureau. Under the seat. Beyond the most 
distant house. Behind the green curtains, about the win- 
dows. Through the deep and dark Gothick archway. Be-^ 
tween the upper and lower seats. With Cimmerian darkness 
on the parting soul. V/ith each light rod in the stirring 
breeze. In the spacious cavern of some virgin mine. 

FOURTH RUIiE OF SYNTAX. 

58. The possessive case of a noun, or pronoun^ is 

ALWAYS governed BY THE NEXT NQUN THAT FOLLOWS IT, 

expressed or understood. 

Parse the following words. 
In John's brother's book. To the man on whose 
hoary head. In a glass inkstand, on the master's desk. 
With Mr. Brown's compliments to his fair cousin. Beneath 
a mountain's brow. To every pupil's seat. Through 
this fleeting IHe's short various day. To Bethlehem's 
shepherds in the lonely vale. At the vessel's sudden roll. 
From Pyrrho's maze and Epicurus' sty. 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 

59. The following words are Conjunctions; they are used 
to join words and sentences together : And, that, both, for, 
therefore, if, then, since, because, wherefore, but, than, 
though, either, or, as, unless, neither, nor, lest, yet, notwith- 
standing. 

FIFTH RULE OF SYNTAX. 

60. Conjunctions connect similar farts of speech, 
and members of sentences. 

TeU what words the conjunctions in the following sentences 
connect. 
For the younger brother of John and Charles. To a 
tall tree in the green garden, and a high post in the middle 
of the street. In the car on the rail-road, between Boston 
and Worcester. Through the crooked streets of Boston, 
and over the bridge to Charlestown. What stronger 
breastplate than a heart untainted I On bickering wheels 
and adamantine car. In March, December, and in July. 
At night, at morning, and at noon. Or autumn, with his 
many fruits and woods. 

Thy steps, 
. And the broad, arching portals of the grove. 

The spacious firmament on high. 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame. 

A wiser man than Socrates. In neither John's nor 
George's desk. A straight and tall tree. 



INTERJECTIONS. 

61. The following words are Interjections: O ! oh! pish! 
heigh [ lo ! ah ! tush ! fie ! hush ! hail ! ha ! huzza ! hur- 
rah ! pugh ! humph ! pshaw f hey ! eh 1 foh ! ho ! holla ! 
aha ! ha, ha, ha ! hist I mum ! 

SIXTH RULE OF SYNTAX. 

62. The pronoun, which follows an ij^terjectionj 

must BE in the nominative CASE IP IT BE OF THE SECOND 
PERSON, AND IN THE OBJECTIVE CASE IF IT BE OF THE 
FIRST PERSON. 
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SEVENTH RULE OP SYNTAX. 

63. The noun or pronoun addressed or spoken to, is 
OF the second person, and is called the nominatiye. 

CASE INDEPENDENT. 

EIGHTH RUL.E OF SYNTAX. 

64. When two or more nouns, or a noun and pro- 
noun, come together, and mean the same person or 
thing, they are said to be in apposition^ and agree in 

CASE. 

Parse the foUomng sentences ^ and apply the three preceding 

rules. 
* Hush ! boys, in that seat. Holla ! master, with your cart 
full of apples. Hail, to your lordship. Alas I poor country t 

All hail 1 thou lovely queen of night ! 
Bright empress of the starry sky ! 

Before thy glory, harvest moon. 

Oh, blissful days I Ah me I how soon ye pass \ 

Sweet-scented flower ! on January's front severe. 

Oh heaven ! beneath thy dread expanse. 

Lights of the world, and demigods of fame. 

Children of truth, and champions of her cause^ 

Before thy mystic altar, heavenly Truth. 

Oh Switzerland ! my country, nurse of liberty ; 
Home of the gallant, great, and free ! 

Oh winter ! ruler of the inverted year ! 

On thy bald, awful head, oh Chamouny ! 

Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain blast ! 

And thou, oh silent mountain, sole and bare ! 

Hail, ye mighty masters of the lay ! 

Nature's true sons, the ftiends of man and trutlb 

- Oh ! deep-enchanting prelude of repose. 
The dawn of bliss, the twilight of our woes 
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VERBSA 

65. A Verb is a word which expresses what is said or 
affirmed of persons or things ; as, He sleeps* John loves 
Charles. Charles is loved by John. 

Tell the verbs in the following sentences. 

The child cries. John laughed. Charles spoke to 
Henry. Mary dressed a doll. George raised his kite. The 
cat caught a mouse. William kicked his football. The baJl 
was kicked by William. David loved Jonathan. Jonathan 
was loved by David. The horse neighed. The cow gives 
milk. The bell has tolled. The dog barks. The carriage 
has passed the school-house. Boys love to play. 

66. The noun or pronoun, which is the subject of the verb, 
is the nominative case to the verb, an4 may be generally 
known by asking the question. Who? or What? as. The 
child * cries. By asking the question. Who cries ? the an- 
swer is, The child. Therefore the word child is the nomina- 
tive case \p the verb cries* 

TeU the nominative case and the verbs in the foUotoing 
sentences. 

The child cries. John spoke. The fire burns. We 
should be industrious. I love. Thou art improved. The 
birds sing. Horses neigh. The dog barks in the street. 
Trees grow in the garden. The boys play in the field. The 
girls laughed in the school-room. The master frowned. A 
liar will be punished. The truant will not escape. Sharp 
scissors will cuf. Mischievous boys will be whipped. Idle 
girls, will be reproved by their teacher. The master's desk 
has been painted. Mary's advice was followed by her 
younger brother. 

67. The noun or pronoun, which is the object of the verb, 
is in the objective case, and governed by the verb. It may 
generally be known by asking the question. Whom ? or What ? 
as, John struck Charles. By asking the question, 
Whom did John strike? the answer is, Charles. There- 
fore Charles is the objective case, and governed by the verb 
struck, 

2* 
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Tell the nominative and objective cases in the following 
sentences. 
We love him. James loves me. It amuses him. We 
shall conduct them. They will divide the spoil.. Soldiers 
should defend their country. Friends invite friends. She 
can read her lesson. Enemies pursue enemies. She may 
play a tune. You might please her. Thou may est ask him. 
He may have betrayed us. We might have seen the children. 
John can deliver the message. Charlotte recited her lesson. 
Thou hast obeyed my voice. I honour my father. He 
supports me. My mother took care of me. 

68. There are three kinds of verbs ; Active Verbs, Pas^ 
sive Verbs, «and Neuter Verbs. 

69. Active verbs are those which are followed by a noun 
or pronoun in the objective case ; as, William called me ; I 
obeyed William. John struck a ball. 

^ 70. Passive verbs express the receiving of an action, and 
generally have a nominative case which receives the action, 
and are followed by an objective case expressed or under^ 
stood, by which the action is performed; as, A ball wa^ 
struck by John. 

71. The word neuter means neither. All verbs which are 
neither active nor passive, are called neuter verbs. 

72. Verbs have moods, tenses, numbers, and persons. 

73. There are five moods; the Indicative, Subjunctive, 
Potential, Imperative, and Infinitive. 

74. There are six tenses ; the Present, the Imperfect, the 
Perfect, the Pluperfect, the Future, and the Future Perfect 
tenses. , 

75. The indicative and subjunctive moods have all the 
six tenses. The potential has four ; namely, the present, the 
\mperfect, the perfect, and the pluperfect. The infinitive 
has two; namely, the present, and the perfect; and the 
imperative has none. 

76. Verbs have three participles ; the Present Participle, 
the Perfect Participle, and the Compound Perfect Participle. 

77. There are two forms of verbs, called Regular and Ir- 
regular. The imperfect tense and perfect participle of regu- 
lar verbs are formed by adding ed to the present tense ; as, 

Present. Imperfect, Perfect Participle. 

Favour, Favoured, Favoured. 

Bless, Blessed, Blessed. 

Esteem, Esteemed, . Esteemed. 
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78. When the present tense ends in e, the imperfect tense 
and perfect participle are formed by adding d only ; as, 

Present. Imperfect, Perfect Participle. 

Love, • Loved, Loved. 

Approve, Approved, Approved. 

Move, Moved, Moved. 

79. To conjugate a verb, is to name iti^ present tense, im- 
perfect tense, and perfect participle. 

Conjugate the follounng regular verbs. 
Love, approve, move, esteem, favour, admire, roll, walk, 
dress, cease, seize, engage, dine, pass, bless, pray, remove, 
inquire, crack, join, jump, believe, close, strengthen, con- 
tinue, augment, enhance, look, espouse, resign, present, 
watch, punish, thrash, suggest, repose, toll, receive, share^ 
roar, pour. 

80. The imperfect tense and perfect participle of irregular 
verbs, are not formed by adding d or ed to the present tense ; 
as, 

Present. Imperfect. 
See, Saw, 

Run, Ran, 

Go, Went, 

Know, Knew, 

Write, Wrote, 



Perfect Participle 
Seen. 
Run. 
Gbne. 
Known. 
Written. 



81 LIST OF THE IRREGULAR VERBS. 

The verbs marked r admit also the regular form. 



Present 


Imperfect. 


Perfect Participle. 


Abide, 


Abode, 


Abode. 


Am, 


Was, 


Been. 


Arise, 


Arose,. 


Arisen. 


Awake, 


Awoke, r. 


Awaked. 


Bear, to bring forth, Bare, 


Born. 


Bear, to carry, 


Bore, 


Borne. 


Beat, 


Beat, 


Beaten, or Beat 


Begin, 


Began, 


Begun. 


Bend, 


Bent, 


Bent. 


Bereave, 


Bereft, r. 


Bereft, r. 


Beseech, 


Besought, 


Besought 


Bid, 


Bid, or Bade, 


Bidden, or Bid. 


Bind, 


Bound, 


Bound. 
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Present. 


Imperfect, 


Perfect ParHciph. 


Bite, 


Bit, 


Bitten, or Bit. 


Bleed, 


Bled, 


Bled, 


Blow, 


Blew, 


Blown. 


Break, 


Broke, 


Broken. 


Breed, 


Bred, 


Bred. 


Bring, 


Brought, 


Brought. 


Build, 


Built, 


Built. 


Burst, 


Burst, 


Burst. 


Buy, 


Bought, 


Bought. 


Cast, 


Cast, 


Cast. 


Catch, 


Caught r. 


Caught, r. 


Chide, 


Chid, 


Chidden, or Chid. 


Choose, 


Chose, 


Chosen. 


Cleave, r. to sticky 


or adhere. 




Cleave, fo split, 


Clove, or Cleft, 


Cleft, or Cloven. 


Cling, 


Clung, 


Clung. 


Clothe, 


Clothed, 


Clad, r. 


Come, 


Came, 


Come. 


Cost, 


Cost, 


Cost. 


Crow, 


Crew, r. 


Crowed. 


Creep, 


Crept, 


Crept. 


Cut, 


Cut, 


Cut. 


Dare, to venture. 


Durst, 


Dared 


Dare, r,t^chaUeng 


e. 




Deal, 


Dealt, r. 


Dealt, r 


Dig, 


Dug, r. 


Dug, r. 


Do, 


Did, 


Done. 


Draw, 


Drew, 


Drawn. 


Drive, 


Drove, 


Driven. 


Drink, 


Drank, 


Drunk 


Dwell, 


Dwelt, r. 


Dwelt, r. 


Eat, 


Eat, or Ate, 


Eaten. 


Fall, 


Fell, 


Fallen. 


Feed, 


Fed, 


Fed. 


Feel, 


Felt, 


Felt 


fight. 


Fought, 


Fought 


Find, 


Found, 


Found. 


Flee, 


Fled, 


Fled. 


Fling, 


Flung, 


Flung. 


Fly, 


Flew, 


Flown. 


Forget, 


Forgot, 


Forgotten, Forgot 


Forsake, 


Forsook, 


Forsaken. 


Freeze, 


Froze, 


Frozen. 
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Present. 


Imperfect, 


Perfect Participle, 


Get, 


Got, 


Got. 


Gad, 


GUt, r. 


Gilt,r. 


Gird, 


Girt, r. 


Girt, r. 


Give, 


Gave, 


Given. 


Go, 


Went, 


Gone. 


Grave, 


Graved, 


Graven. 


Grind, 


Ground, 


Ground. 


Grow, 


Grew, 


Grown. 


Have, 


Had, 


Had. 


Hang, 


Hung, r. 


Hung, r. 


Hear, 


Heard, 


Heard. 


Hew, 


Hewed, 


Hewn, r. 


Hide, 


Hid, 


Hidden, or Hid. 


Hit, 


Hit, 


Hit. 


Hold, 


Held, 


Held. 


Hurt, 


Hurt, 


Hurt. 


Keep, 


Kept, 


Kept. 


Knit, 


Knit, r. 


Knit, r. 


Know, 


Knew, 


Known. 


Lade, 


Laded, 


Laden. 


Lay, 


Laid, 


Laid. 


Lead, 


Led, 


Led. 


Leave, 


Left, 


Left. 


Lend, 


Lent, 


Lent. 


Let, 


Let, 


Let 


Lie, to lie doum, 


Lay, 


Lain. 


Load, 


Loaded, 


Laden, r. 


Lose, 


Lost, 


Lost. 


Make, 


Made, 


Made. 


Meet, 


Met, 


Met. 


Mow, 


Mowed, 


Mown, r. 


Pay, 


Paid, 


Paid. 


Put, 


Put, 


Put. 


Read, 


Read, 


Read. 


Rend, 


Rent, 


Rent. 


Rid, 


Rid, 


Rid. 


Ride, 


Rode, 


Rode, or Ridden. 


Ring, f 


Rang, 


Rung. 


Rise, 


Rose, 


Risen. 


Rife, 


Rived, 


Riven. 


Run, 


Ran, 


Run. 


Saw, 


Sawed, 


Sawn, r* 


Say, 


Said, 


Said, 
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Present, 

See, 

Seek, 

Sell, 

Send, 

Set, 

Shake, 

Shape, 

Shave, 

Shear, 

Shed, 

Shine, 

Show, 

Shoe, 

Shoot, 

Shrink, 

Shred, 

Shut, 

Sing, 

Sink, 

Sit, 

Slay, 

Sleep, 

Slide, 

Sling, 

Slink, 

Slit, 

Smite, 

Sow, 

Speak, 

Speed, 

Spend, 

Spill, 

Spin, 

Spit, 

Split, 

Spread, 

Spring, 

Stand, 

Steal, 

Stick, 

Sting, 

Stink, 

Stride, 



Imperfect 


Perfect ParticipU. 


Saw, 


Seen. 


Sought, 


Sought. 


Sold, 


Sold. 


Sent, 


Sent. 


Set, 


Set. 


Shook, 


Shaken. 


Shaped, 


Shaped, or Shapen. 


Shaved, 


Shaven, r. 


Sheared, 


Shorn. 


Shed, 


Shed. 


Shone, r. 


Shone, r. 


Showed, 


Shown. 


Shod, 


Shod. 


Shot, 


Shot. 


Slirunk, 


Shrunk. 


Shred, 


Shred. 


Shut, 


Shut. 


Sung, or Sang, 


Sung. 


Sunk, or Sank, 


Sunk. 


Sat, 


Sat. 


Slew, 


Slain. 


Slept, 


Slept. 


Slid, 


Slidden, r. 


Slung, 


Slung. 


Slunk, 


Slunk. 


Slit,r. 


Slit, r. 


Smote, 


Smitten. 


Sowed, 


Sown, r. 


Spoke, 


Spoken. 


Sped, 


Sped. 


Spent, 


Spent. 


Spilt, r. 


SpUt, r. 


Spun, 


Spun. 


Spit, or Spat, 


Spit, or Spitten, 


Split, 


Split. 


Spread 


Spread. 


Sprung, or Sprang 


\ Sprung. 


Stood, 


Stood. ' 


Stole, 


Stolen. 


Stuck, 


Stuck. 


Stung, 


Stung. 


Stunk, 


Stunk. 


Strode, or Strid, 


Stridden. 
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Strike, 


Struck, 


Struck, or Stricken. 


String, 
Strive, 


Strung, 
Strove, 


Strung. 
Striven. 


Strow, or Strew, 


StrowedjOr Strewed, Strown, Strowed, 
or Strewed. 


Swear, 


Swore, 


Sworn. 


Sweat, 


Swet, r. 


Swet, r. 


SweU, 


Swelled, 


Swollen, r. 


Swim, 


Swum, or Swam, 


Swum. 


Swing, 
Take, 


Swung, 
Took, 


Swung. 
Taken. 


Teach, 
Tear, 


Taught, 
Tore, 


Taught. 
Torn. 


Tell, 


Told, 


Told. 


Think, 
Thrive, 


Thought, 
Throve, r. 


Thought. 
Thriven. 


Throw, 


Threw, 


• Thrown. 


Thrust, 


Thrust, 


Thrust. 


Tread, 


Trod, 


Trodden. 


Wax, 


Waxed, 


Waxen, r. 


Wear, 


Wore, 


Worn. 


Weave, 


Wove, 


Woven. 


Win, 


Wept, 
Won, 


Wept. 
Won. 


Wind, 


Wound, 


Wound. 


Work, 

Wring, 

Writ^ 


Wrought, 

Wrung, 

Wrote, 


Wrought,orWorkcd 

Wrung. 

Written. 



To decline a verb, Is to mention its moods, tenses, num- 
bers, and persons. 

82. Regular verbs are conjugated and declined in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

TO LOVE. 



Present, 
Love. 



Imperfect. 
Loved. 



Perfect Partidpk 
Loved. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 
Singular. 
PiRST Person. ' I love. 
Second Person. Thou lovest. 
Third Person. He loves, or loneth. 
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Plural. 
First Person. We love. 
Second Person. Ye or you love. 
Third Person. They love. 



IMPERFECT tense. 

Singular. 
First Person. I loved. 
Second Person. Thou lovedst 
Third Person. He loved. 

Plural. 
First Person. We loved 
Second Person. Ye or you loved. 
Third Person. They loved. 



PERFECT tense. 

Its signs are have, hast, has, or hath. 

Smgular. 
First Person. I have hved. 
Second Person. Thou hast hved. 
Third Person. He hath or has loved. 

Plural. 
First Person. We have loved. 
Second Person. Ye or you have loved. 
Third Person. They have loved. 



pluperfect tense. 
Its signs are had, hadst. 

Smgular. 
First Person. I had loved. 
Second Person. Thou hadst loved. 
Third Person. He had loved. 

Plural. 
First Person. We had loved. 
Second Pbrson. Ye or you had loved. 
Third Person. They hcul loved. 
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FUTURE TENSE. 

Its signs are shall or toilL 



First Person. 
Second Person. 
Third Person. 

First Person. 
Second Person. 
Third Person. 



Singular. 

I shaU or toiU love. 
Thou shalt or wilt love. 
He shall or laill hve. 

Plural. • 
We shall or will love. 
Ye or you shall or wiU love. 
They shall or will love. 



FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. 

Its signs are shall have or wiU have,* 



First Person. 
Second Person. 
Third Person. 

First Person. 
Second Person. 
Third Person. 



Singular. 
I shcdl or will have loved. 
Thou shall or wilt have loved. 
He shall or will have loved. 

Plural. 
We shall or will have loved. 
Ye or you shall or will have loved. 
They shall or tri7/ Aare /(n^ecf. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

All the tenses of this mood have the conjunction if, that, 
though, unless, or except, 6lc,, before them, expressed or 
understood. 

present tense. 

Singular. 
First Person If I love. 
Second Person. If thou love. 
Third Person. If he love. 

Plural. 
First Person. IC we love. 
Second Person. If ye or you love. 
Third Person. If they love. 

For authority in the use of shaU and will, as represented hi thif 
■e, see 1 Corinthians, 15ih chap. 24th v^rse ; Luke, 17th chap. 
10th Terse. 
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IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. . . 

First Person. If I loved. 
Second Person. If thou lovedst. 
Third Person. If he loved. 

Plural. ' 
First Person. If we loved. 
Seconi) Person. If ye or you loved. 
Third Person. If they loved. 

perfect tense. 
Its signs are have, hast, has, or hath, with a conjunction. 
Singtilar; ' 
First Person. If I have loved. 
Second Person. If thou hast loved. 
Third Person. If he hath or has loved. 

Plural. 
First Person. If we have loved. 
Second Person. If ye or you have loved. 
Third Person. If they have loved. 

pluperfect tense. 
Its signs are had and hadst, with a conjunction. 
Singular. 
First Person. If I had loved. 
Second Person. If thou hadst loved. 
Third Person. If he had loved. 

riural. 
First Person. If we had loved. 
Second Person. If ye or you had loved. 
Third Person. If they had loved. 

FUTURE tense. 

Its signs are shall or will, with a conjunction. 

Singular. 
First Person. If I shall or will love. 
Second Person. If tiiou shalt or itilt love. 
Third Person. If he shall or tnll love. 
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Plurai. 
First Person. ' U w^ shall or vnll love. 
, Second Person. If ye or you shall or will love. 
Third Person. If they shaU or will love. 

FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. 

Its signs are shall have and toiU have, shah have and wtU 
k€ttfCf with a con'unction. 

Singular. 
First Person. If I shall or toill have loved 
Second Person. If thou shalt or wiU have loved. 
Third Person. If he shall or will have loved. 

Plural. 
First Person. If we shall or will have loved. 
Second Person. If ye or you shall or will have loved. 
Third Person. If they shall or will have loved. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 

This mood has but four tenses, and it is known by the 
signs mat/, can, must, might, could, would, and should. 

present tense. 

Its signs are maj/, can, or must 

Singrular. 
First Person. I mat/^ can, or must love. 
Second Person. Thou mayst, canst, or must love. 
Third Person. He may, can, or must love. 

Plural. 
First Person. We may^ can, or must love. 
Second Person. Ye or you may^ can, or must love. 
Third Person. They may, can, or must love. 

imperfect tense. 

Its signs are might, could, would, and should. 
Singular. 
First Person. , I might, could, would, or should love. 
Second Person. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldsi 

love. 
Third Person. He might, could, would, or should lov£. 
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Plural. 

First Person. We niight, could, would, or should love. 
Second Person. Ye or you might, could, would, or should 

love. 
Third Person. They might, could, would, ot should love 



PERFECT TENSE. 



Its signs are may have, can have, ox must have. 



First Person. 
Second Person. 
Third Person. 



First Person. 
Second Person. 
Third Person. 



Singular. 

I may, can, or must have loved. 

Thou mayst^ canst, or must have loved. 

He may, can, or must have loved. 

Plural. 

We may, can, or must have loved. 

Ye or you may, can, or must have loved.' 

They may, can, or must have loved. 



pluperfect tense. 

Its signs are might have, could have, would have, or should 
htwe. 

Singular. 

First Person. I might, could, would, or should have lovecL 
Second Person. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouMst 

have loved. 
Third Person. He might, could, wouldy or should have 

loved. 



Plural. 

First Person. We might, could, would, or should heme 

loved. 
Second Person. Ye or you might, could, would, or should 

have loved. 
Third Person. They might, could, would, or should have 

loved. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

This mood has no tense, and only one person, namely, the 
second. 

Singular. 
Second Person. Love thoo, or do thou love. 

Plural. 
Second Person. Love ye or yoo, or do ye or you love. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

This mood is known by the sign to. It has but two 
tenses, namely, the present and the perfect ; and no nunv- 
ber nor person. 

PRESENT tense. 

To love. 

perjtect tense. 
To liave loved. 

participles. 

Present Participle, Loving. 

Perfect Participle, Loved. 

Compound Perfect Participle, Having loved. 



83. SYNOPSIS OF THE VERB TO LOVE. 
The word synopsis means a general view. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present, I /«»«• 

Imperfect, 1 l»^'f^d. 

Perfect, 1 have loved. 

Phiperfect, 1 had loved. 

Puture, 1 ^hall or will love. 

Tuiure* Perfect, 1 shall or will have loved. 
3* 
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BUBJUNCTIVK MOOD. 



Present, 

Imperfect, 

Perfect, 

Pluperfect^ 

Future, 

Future Perfect, 



If 1 love. 

If I loved. 

If I have lovecL 

If I hcui loved. 

If I &kaU or win love. 

If I shcUl or mU have loved 



POTENTIAL MOOa 

Present, I may, can, or must love. 

Imperfect^ I might, could, would, or should love. 

Perfect, I may, can, or must have loved. 

Pluperfect, I might, could, would, or should have loved 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Lave thoik 



Present, 
Perfect, 



INFINITIVE MOOIX 



To love. 

To have hved. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Present, 
Perfect, 
Compound Perfect, 



Loving, 
Loved, 
Having loved. 



84. The Irregular Neuter Verb TO BE, sometimes called 
the Auxiliary Verb, b thus conjugated and declined : 



P/esent. 
Am. 



Imperfect 
Was. 



Perfect Participle. 
Been, 



ENGLISH GEAlIMAm. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
This mood has all the six tenses. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. 
First Pep son. I am. 
Second Pbrson. Thou art. 
Third Person. lie is. 

Plural. 
First Person. We are. 
Second Person. Ye or you art. 
Third Person. They are, 

imperfect tense. 

Singular. 
First Person. I was. 
Second Person. Thou toast. 
Third Person. lie was. 

Plural. 
First Person. We were. 
Second Person. Ye or you were. 
Third Person. They were. 

perfect tense* 
Its signs are have^ hast, or has. 

Singular. 
First Person. I have been. 
Second Person. Thou hast been. 
Third Person. He hath or has heesu 

Plural. 
First Person. We have been. 
Second Person. Ye or you have been* 
Third Person. They 4aoe been. 
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PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Its signs are had and hadsU 

Singrular. 

First Person. I had been. 
Second Person. Thou hadst bun. 
Third Person. He had been 

Plural. 

First Person. We had been. 
Second Person. Ye or you had beetu 
Third Person. They had been, 

future tense. 
Its signs are shall, shall ; will, wili. 

Singular. 

First Person. I shall or will be. 
Second Person. Thou shall or loilt be. 
Third Person. lie shaU or will be. 

Plural. 

First Person. We shall or mil be. 
Second Person. Ye or you i:haU or will be. 
Third Person. They shaU or wiU be, 

FUTURE PERFEfCT TENSE. 

Its signs are shall have, shall have, and will have, wilt have, 

Singrular. 

First Person. I shal/ or will hare been. 
Second Person. Thou shall or trill have been. 
Third Person. He shall or will have been. 

Plural. 

First Person. We shall or wiU have been. 
Second Pkuhon. Ye or you shall or will have 6ce«. 
Third Person. They shall or will have been. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



All the six tenses of this mood have the conjunctions if^ 
that, though, unless, or except, &c., before thein, expressed 
or understood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. 
First Person. If 1 be. 
Second Person. If thou be. 
TuiRD Person. If he be. 

Plural. 
First Person. If we be. 
Second Person. If ye or you be. 
Third Person. If they be. 



IMPERFECT tense. 

Singular. 
First Person. If I were. 
Second Person. If thou wert. 
Third Person. If he were. 

PluraL 
First Person.. ir we were. 
Second Person. If ye or you were. 
Third Person. If they were. 



PERFECT TENSE. 

Its signs are have, hast, has, with a conjunction. 

Singular. 
First Person. If I have been. 
Second Person.^ If thou hast been. 
Third Person. If he has been. 

Plural. 
First Person. If we have been. 
Second Person. If ye or you have been. 
Third Person. If they have been. 
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PLUPEEFECT TENSE. 

Its signs are had, hadst, with a conjunction. 

Singular. 

First Person. If I had been. 
Second Person. If thou hadst been. 
Third Person. Ifv-he had been. 

Plural. \ 

First Person. If we had been. 
Second Person. If ye or you had been. 
Third Person. If they had been. 

future tense. 

Its signs are shall, shall , mil, wilt, with a conjunction. 

Singular. 
First Person. If I shall or will be. 
Second Person. If thou shall or wilt be. 
Third Person. If he shall or will be. 

Plural. 
First Person. If we shall or will be. 
Second Person. If ye or you shall or will be. 
Third Person. If they shall or mil be. 

FUTURE perfect TENSE. 

lis signs are shall have, shall have, will have, or wilt have^ 
with a conjunction. 

Singular. 
First Person. If I shcUl or will have been. 
Second Person. If thou shaU or will have been. 
Third Person. If he shcUl or will have been. 

Plural. 
First Person. If we shall or will have been. 
Second Person. If ye or you shall or will have been. 
Third Person. If they shall or will have been. 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 



This mood has but four tenses. Its signs are may, ean^ 
must, might, could, ioould, or should. 



PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. 
First Person..- I may^ can, or must be. 
Second Person. Thou mayst, canst, or must be. 
Third Person. He mau, can, or must be, 

PluraL 
First Person. W,e may, can, or must be. 
Second Person. Ye or you may, can, or must be. 
Thirp Person. They may, can, or must be. 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Its signs are might, could, would, or should. 

Sinorular. 
First Person. I might, nmld, wordd, or should be. 
Second Person. Tliou migktst, couldst, toouldst, or shouldsi 

be. 
Third Person. lie might, could, would, or should be. 

Plural. 
First Person. We might, conld, would, or should be. 
Second Person. Ye or you might, could,* would, or should 

be. 
Third Person. They might, could, would or should be. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Its signs are may have, can have, or must have. . 

Stnjrular. 
First Person. I may, ran, or must hare been. 
Second Person, Thou mayst, canst, or tnust hav€ beeru 
Third Person. lie may, can, or must have been. 
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Plural. 
First Person. We may, can, or must have been. 
Second Person. Ye or you may, can, or must have been. 
Third Person. They may, can, or must have been. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Its signs are might have, could have, would have, or should 
have. 

Sin^lar. 
First Person. I might, could, would, or should have been. 
Second Person. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst 

have been. 
Third Person. He might, could, would, or should have 
been. 

Plural. 
First Person. We might, could, would, or shouldhave been. 
Second Person. Ye or you might, could, would, or should 

have been. 
Third Person. They might, could, would, or should have 

been. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

This mood has no tense, and only one person, naiiHd|]Ntbe 
iecond. ^ * ^ 

Singular. 

Second Person. Be thou, or do thoi 

Plural. 
Second Person. Be ye or you, or do ye 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

This mood is known by the sign to. It 
tenses, namely, the present and the perfect 
number nor person. 

present tense. 

To be. 

PERFECT TENSE* 

To have beetL, 



*-%J^ 
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PARTICIPLES. 



Present, Being. 

Perfect, B(^.n. 

Compoubd Perfect, Having been. 



SYNOPSIS OF THE VERB TO BE. 

The word synopsis means a general view. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present, I am. 

Imperfect, I teas. 

Perfect, I have been. 

Pluperfect, I had been. 

Future, 1 shall ox will be. - . 

Future Perfect, I shall or will have been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present, If I be. 

Imperfect, If I were. 

Perfect, If I have beeru 

Pluperfect, If I had been. 

Future, If I shall or will be.' 

Future Perfect, If I shall or will have heem. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present, I may or can be. 

Imperfect, I might, could, would, or should be. 

Perfect I I may or can have been. 

Pluperfect, I might, could, would, or should have been, 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Be thou. 

INHNITIVE MOOD. 

Present, To be. 

Perfect, 2 (9 have been. 
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PARTICIPLES. 

Present, Being. 

Perfect, Been, 

Compound Perfect, Having been. 



EXERCISE ON THE VERBS TO LOVE AND TO BE. 

Tell the mood, tense, number, and- person, of the foUomng 
verbs, 

I love him. He loved John. Mary will love her book. 
They had loved. You have loved, ' We might love. Thou 
mightst have loved. He may have loved. If George love 
his book, I shall love him. If you had loved them, they 
would have Ibved you. He would love. To love, 

I am^ He has been. They shall be. You might have 
been. Thou shouldst be. We could have been, I loved to be. 
Love thou. Be ye. We should have been. He must have 
been. 



PASSIVE VERBS. 

85. A Passive Verb is composed of the perfect participle 
of an active verb, and some mood or tense of the verb to be. 
Thus : To be loved. I was loved. I have been loved, 

86. Passive verbs are conjugated and declined in the 
following manner : 

Present. Imperfect. Perfect Participle. 

Am loved. Was loved. Loved. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. , 
PRESENT TENSE OF THE PASSIVE VERB. 

Its signs are am, art, is, and are, with the perfect participle. 

Singular. 
First Person. I am loved. 
Second Person. Thou art loved. 
TuiRD Person. lie is loved. 

Plural. 
First Person. We are loved. 
Second Person. Ye or you care lovedm 
Third Person. They are loved. ' 
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IMPERFECT TENSE OF THE FASSIYE YEBB. 

Its signs are was, wast, were, with the perfect participle. 

Singular. 
First Person. 1 was loved. 
Second Person. Thou wast loved. 
Third Person. He was loved. 

Plural. 
First Person. We were loved. 
Second Person. Ye or you were loved* 
Third Person. They were loved. 

PERFECT TENSE OF THE PASSIVE VERB. 

Its signs are have been, hast been, hath or has been, with 
the perfect participle. 

Slngeular. 
First Person. I have been loved. 
Second Person. Thou hast been loved 
Third Person. He hath or has been loved. 

Plural. 
First Person. We have been loved. 
Second Person. Ye or you have been loved. 
Third Person. They have been loved, 

PLUPERFECT TENSE OP THE PASSIVE VERB. 

Its signs are had been, hadst been, with the perfect participle. 

Singular. 
First Person. I had been loved. 
Second Person. Thou hadst been loved. 
Third Person. He had been loved. 

Plural. 
First Person. We had been loved. 
Second PeRson. Ye or you had been loved. 
Third Person. They had beefi loved. 
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FUTURE TENSE OF THE PASSIVE VERB. 

Its signs are shall, be, shcdt be, mil be^ wilt be, with the 
perfect participle. 

Singular. 
First Person. I shall or will be loved. 
Second Person. l*hou shalt or mlt be loved. 
Third Person. He shall or will be loved. 

Plural. 
First Person. We shall or will be loved. 
Second Person. Ye or you shall or will be loved. 
Third Person. They shall or will be loved, 

FUTURE PERFECT TENSE OF THE PASSIVE VERB. 

Its signs are shall have been^ shalt have been, will have been, 
wilt havfi been, with the perfect participle. 

Singular. 
First Person. I shall or will have been loved. 
Second Person. Thou shalt or wilt have been loved. 
Third Person. He shall or will have been loved. 

Plural. 
First Person. We shall or will have been loved. 
Second Person. Ye or you shall ox will have been loved. 
Third Person. They shall or will have been loved. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT tense OF THE PASSIVE VERB. 

Its sign is be, with a conjunction. 

Singular. 
First Person. If I 6e loved. 
Second Person. If thou be loved. 
Third Person. If he Ac loved. 

Plural. 
First Person. If we 5c loved. 
Second Person. If ye or you be loved. 
Third Person. If they be loved. 
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IMPERFECT TENSE OF THE PASSIVE VERB. 

Its signs are were, tcert, with p, conjunction. ' 

Singular. 
First Person. If I were loved. 
Second Person. If ihou toert loved. 
Third Person. If he were loved. 

Plural. 
First Person. ' If we were loved. 
Second Person. If ye or you were loved. 
Third Person. If they were loved, 

PERFECT TENSE OF THE PASSIVE VERB. 

Its signs are have been, hast been, hath been, or has been^ 
with a conjunction. 

Singular. 
First Person. If I have been loved. 
Second Person. If thou hast been loved, 
- Third Person. If he hath or has been loved. 

Plural. 
First Person. If we have been loved. 
Second Person. If ye (/r you have been loved. 
Third Person. If they have been loved. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE OF THE PASSIVE VERB. 

Its signs are had been, hadst been, with a conjunction* 

Singular. 
First Person. If I had been loved. 
Second Person. If thou hadst been loved. 
Third Person. If he had been loved. 

Plural. 
First Person. If we had been loved. 
Second Person. If y^ or you had been loved. 
Third Person. If they had been loved. 
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FUTURE TENSE OF THE PASSIVE VERB. 

Its sigTis are shall he, shalt 6c, toiU 6e, wilt he, with a 
conjunction. 

Singular. 
First Person. If I shall or will he loved. 
Second Person. If thou shali or wilt be loved, " 
Third Person. If he shall or will be loved. 

Plural. 
First Person. If we shall or loill he loved. 
Second Person. If ye or you shall or will he loved^ 
Third Person. If they shall or will heJoved, 



FUTURE PERFECT TENSE OF THE PASSIVE VERB. 

Its signs are shall have been, shalt have been, wiU have been, 
wilt have been, with a conjunction. 

Singular. 
First Person. If I shall have been loved. 
Second Person. If thou shalt have been loved. 
Third Person. If he shall have been loved, 

Pluiil. 
First Person. If we shall have been loved. 
Second Person. If ye or you shall have been loved. 
Third Person. If they shall have been loved. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE OF THE PASSIVE VERB. 

Its signs are matf be, can be, must be, mayst he, canst 6«. 

Singular. 
First Person. I may^ can, or must be loved. 
Second Person. Thou mayst, canst, or must be laved. 
Third Person. He may, can, or miist be loved. 
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Plural. 
First Person. We may, can^ or must he loved. 
Second Person. Ye or you may, can^ or mttst he loved. 
Third Per&on. They may^ can, or must he loved. 



IMPERFECT TENSE OF THE PASSIVE VERB. 

Its si^ns are tnight he, conhlht^ reould he, should he, mightst 
he, couldst he, wouldst he, shoulast he. 

Sin^lar. 
First Person. I might, could, would, or should he loved. 
Second Person. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst 

he hved. 
Third Person. He might, could, would, or should he loved. 

Plural. 
First Person. We might, could, would, or should he loved. 
Second Person. Ye or you might, could, would, or should 

he loved. 
Third Person. They might, could, would, or should he 

loved. ' 



perfect tense or the passive verb. 

Its signs are may have been, can heme heen, must hoot 
been, mayst have been, canst luwe beau 

Singrular. 
First Person. I may, can, or must have been heed* 
Second Person. Thou mayst, canst, or must have heeh 

loved. 
Third Person. lie may, can, or must Jiave been loved. 



Plural. 
First Person. We may, can, or must have been laved. 
Second Person. Ye or you may, can, or must have been 

hired. 
Third Person. They may, can, or must have been loved. 
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PLUPERFECT TENSE OF THE PASSIVE VERB. 

Its signs are might have been, could have been, would kav€ 
been, should have beai, mightst have been, couldst have tftin^ 
wouldst have been, shouldst have been. 

Singular. 
First Person. I might, could, would, or should have been 

loved. 
Second Person. Thou mightst^ couldst, woiddsi, or shouldst 

have been loved. 
Third Person. He mighty could, would, or should have 

been loved. 

Plural. 
First Person. We might, could, would, or should hctve 

been loved. 
Second Person. Ye or you might, could, would, or should 

have been loved. 
Third Person. They might, cyuld, would, or should have 

been loved. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD OF THE PASSIVE VERB. 

Singular. 
Secokd Person. Be thou loved, or do thou be loved. 

Plural. * 

Second Person. Be ye or you loved, or do ye or you be loved. 

f 

INHNITIVE MOOD OF THE PASSIVE VERB. 

Present, To be loved. 

Perfect, To have been loved. 



PARTICIPLES OF THE PASSIVE VERB. 

Present, Being loved. 

Perfect, J.oved, 

Conipjund Perfect, Having been loved. 
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EXERCISE ON THE VERB PASSIVE. 

Ten the mood and tense ofthefoUotoing verbs. 

John was loved. Mary would have been loved. Thou 
slialt be loved. To have been loved. Thou art loved. I 
might have been loved. If thou wert loved. If the boys 
had been loved. George may be loved. Henry has been 
loved. They are loved. 

87. Irregular Verbs are thus conjugated and declined : 

TO WRITE. 

Piesent. Imperfect. Perfect Participle 

Write. Wrote. Written. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Sin^Iar. 
First Person. I imite. 
Second Person. Thou writesU 
7 Third Person. He writes. 

Plural. 
First Person. We write. 
Second Person. Ye or you write, ' 
Third Person. They write. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. 
First Person. I itrote. 
Second Person. Thou wrotest. 
Third Person. He wrote. 

Plural. 
First Person. We torote. 
Second Person. Ye or you wrote. 
Third Person. They wrote. 
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PERFECT TENSE. 

Its signs are havtf hasty has. 

.Singular. 
First Person. I have written. 
Second Person. Tliou hast toritten. 
Third Person. He has toritten, 

y Plural. 

First Person. We have written,- 
Second Person. Ye or you have-written 
Third Person. They have toritten. 



PLUPERFECT TENSfc. 



Its signs are had^ hadsU 

Singular. 
First Person. I had written. 
Second Person. Thou hadst written. 
Third Person. He had written. 



First Person. 
Second Person, 
Third Person. 



Plural. 
We hc^d written. 
Ye or you had written. 
They had written. 



FUTURE tense. 



Its signs are shaU or win. 



First Person. 
Second Person. 
Third Person. 



First Person. 
Second Person. 
Third Person. 



Singular. 

I shall or wiU write. 
Thou shall or wilt write. 
He shall or will write. 

Plural. 
We shaU or wiU write. 
Ye or you shall or wiU ivritM, 
They shall or will write. 
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FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. 

Its signs are shaU have or loiU have. 

Singfalar. 
First Person. I shall or will have written. 
Second Person. Thou shall or wilt have written. 
Third Person. He shall or will have written. 

Plural. 
First Person. We shall or will have written. 
Second Person. Ye or you shall or will have written. 
Third Person. They shall or will have written. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

All the tenses of this mood have the conjunctions if, thai, 
though, unless, or except, &,c., before them, expressed or 
understood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

lingular. 
First Person. If I loHte. 
Second Pekson. If thou write. 
Third Peksun. If he write. 

Plural. 
First Person. If we write. 
Second Person. l( ye or yovTwrtte. 
Third Person. If they write. 



imperfect tense. 

Singular. 
First Person. If I torote. 
Second Pkrson. If thou wrotest. 
Third Person. If he wrote. 

Plural. 
First Person. If we wrote^ 
Second Pf.rson. If ye or you wrote. 
Third Person. If they wrifie. 
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PERFECT TENSE. 



Its signs are have, hasty has, with a conjunction. 



First Person. 
Second Person. 
TniRO Person. 



First Person. 
Second Person. 
Third Person. 



If I have loritten. 
If thou hast tcritten. 
If he /ia5 written. 

Plural. 

If we have written. 
If ye or you have toritten. 
If they have written. 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Its signs are had^ hadst, with a conjunction. 

Singular. 
First Person. \i \ had written. 
Second Person. If thou hadat written. 
Third Person. If he had toritten. 

Plural. 
First Person. If we had toritten. 
Second Person. If ye or you had written. 
Third Person. If they had written. 



pdture tense. 



Its signs are shall or triZ/, with a conjunction. 



First Perron. 
Second Pkkson. 
Third Person. 



First Person. 
Second 1*kk>on. 
Third Person. 



Singular. 

If 1 shall or will write. 
If thou s/inlt or toilt write. 
If lie shall or will write. 

Plural. 

If we shall or wiU write. 
1 f ye or you shall or wiH wriiu 
If they shall or will write* 
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FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. 



Its signs are shaU heme, or wiU have, with a conjunction. 



First Person. 
Second Person. 
Third Person. 



Singular. 
If I shall or win have written. 
If thou shcUt or wilt have written* 
If he shcUl or wiU have written. 



Plural. 
First Person. If we shaM or wiU have written. 
Second Person. If ye or you shall or will have written* 
Third Person. If they shall or will have ipritten. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 

This mood is known by the signs ma^, can, must, might, 
could, would, or should. 

present tense. 

Its signs are maj/, can, or must. 

Singrular. 
First Person. I may, can, or must write. 
Second Person. Thou mayst, canst, or must write. 
Third Person. He may, can, or must write. 

Plural. 
First Person. We may, can, or must write. 
Second Person. Ye or you may, can, or must write* 
Third Person. They may, can, or must unite. 



imperfect tense. 
Its signs arc might, could, would, or should* 

Singular. 
First Person. I might, could, would, or should write* 
Second Person. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouktU 

write. 
Third Person. He might, could, would, or should write. 
5 
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Plural. 

First Person. . We might , could, would, or should write. 
Second Person. Ye or you might, could, would, or should 

write. 
Third Person. They mighty could, would, or should write* 



PERFECT tense. 

Its signs are may have, can have, or must have. 

Singular. 
First Person. I may, can, or must have written. 
Second Person. Thou mayst, canst, or must have written. 
Third Person. He may, can, or must have tcritten. 

Plural. 

First Person. We may^ can, or must have written. 
Second Person. Ye or you may, can, or must have written 
Third Person. They may, can, or must have written. 



pluperfect tense. 

Its signs are might have, could have, would have^ or should 
have. 

Singular. 

First Person. . I might, could, would, or should have 

written. 
Second Person. Thou mightst, couMstj wouldst, or shouldst 

have written. 
Third Person. He might, could, would, or should have 

written. 



Plural. 

First Person. We might, could, would, or should have 

written. 
Second Person. Ye or you might, could, would, or should 

have written. 
Third Person. They might, could, would, or should have 

written. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

This mood has no tense, and only one person, namely, the 
second. 

Singular. 
Second Person. Write thou, or do thou write. 

Plural. 
Second Person. Write ye or you, or do je or you write. 

INl^INITIVE MOOD. 

This mood is known by the sign to. It has only two 
tensesy namely, the present and the perfect, and neither 
number nor person. 

Present, To write. 

Perfect, To have written. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Present, Writing. 

Perfect, Written. 

Compound Perfect, Having written. 



88. SYNOPSIS OF THE IRREGULAR ACTIVE 
VERB TO WRITE. 

INDICATIVE MOOD 

Present, I write. 

Imperfect, I wrote. 

Perfect, I have toritten. 

Pluperfect, 1 had toritten. 

Future, I shall or will write. 

Future Perfect, I shaU or wiU have toritten. 



FROORESSIYE EXERCISES IN 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present, 

Imperfect, 

Perfect, 

Pluperfect, 

Future, 

Future Perfect, 



If I write. 

If I wrote. 

If I have written. 

If I had written. 

If I shall or will write. 

If I shaU or will have written. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 



Present, I mai/^ can^ or must write. 

Imperfect, I might, could, would, or should write. 

Perfect, I may, can, or must have written. 

Pluperfect, I mighty could, would, or should have written 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Write thou, or do thou write. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Present, 
Perfect, 



To write. 

To have written. 



PAETICIPLES. 



Present, 
Perfect, 
Compound Perfect, 



Writing. 
Written. 
Having written. 



Irregular Passiye Verbs are thus conjugated and declined: 
TO BE WRITTEN. 



Pfeieiit. 
Am written. 



Imperfect. 
Was written. 



Perfect Farticipla. 
.Written. 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 

Its signs are am, cart, is, or are. 

Singular. 
First Person. I am written. 
Second Person. Thou art written. 
Third Person. He 15 written. 



First Person. 
Second Person. 
Third Person. 



Plural. 
We are written. 
Ye or you are written. 
They are written. 



imperfect tense. 
Its signs are was, wast, or were. 

Singular. 
First Person. 1 was written. 
Second Person. Thou wa^t toriiten. 
Third Person. He was written. 



First Person. 
Second Person, 
Third Person. 



Plural. 
We were written. 
Ye or you were written. 
They were written. 



perfect tense. 



Its signs are have been, hast heen^ has been. 



First Person. 
Second Person. 
Third Person. 



First Person. 
Second Person. 
Third Person. 
6» 



Singular. 

I heme been written. 
Thou hast been written. 
He has or hath been written. 

Plural. 
We have been written. 
Ye or you haoe been written. 
They have been written. 
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FROGRESSIVE EXERCISISB IN 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 



Its signs are had been, hadst been. 



First Person. 
Second Person. 
Third Person. 



First Person. 
Second Person. 
Third Person. 



Singular 

I had been written. 
Thou hadst been written. 
He had been written 

Plural. 

We had been written. 
Ye or you had been written. 
They had been wriHea 



future tense. 



Its signs are shaU or wiU be. 



First Person. 
Second Person. 
Third Person. 



First Person. 
Second Person. 
Third Person. 



Singular. 
I shall or will be written. 
Thou shall or wilt be written. 
He shall or toill be written. 

Plural. 
We sJmU or will be written. 
Ye or you shall or wiU be written 
They shaU or wiU be written. 



FUTURE perfect TENSE. 

Its signs are shaU have been, on will have been. 



FiRdT Person. 
Second Person. 
Third Person. 



First Person. 
Second Person. 
Third Person. 



Singular. 
I shaU or will have been written. 
Thou shcdt or wilt have been written. 
He shaU or will heme been written. 

Plural. 
We shaU or wiU have been written. 
Ye or you shaU or will have been written. 
They shaU or will have been written. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

All the tenses of this n>ood have the conjunctions if, thaif 
though, unless, or except, &c., before them, expressed or 
understood., 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Its sign is he, with a conjunction. 

Singular. 
First Person. If I he unitten. 
Second Person. If thou he written. 
Third Person. If he he uritten. 

Plural. 
First Person. If we he written. 
Second Person. If ye or you be written. 
Third Person. If they he torittm. 



imperfect tense. 

Its signs are were, wert, with a. conjunction. 

Singtilar. 
First Person. If I were toritten. 
Second Person. If thou wert written. 
Third Person. If he were toritten. 

Plural. 
First Person. If we were written. 
Second Person. If ye or you were written. 
Third Person. If they were written. 



perfect tense. 

Its signs are have been, hast been, has been, with a con 
junction. 

Singular. 
First Person. If I ha;oe been written. 
Second Person. If thou hast been written. 
Third Person. If he has been written. 
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First Person. 
Second Person. 
Third Person. 



Plurtl. 

If we have been unitten. 
If ye or you have been written. 
If they have been written. 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 



Its signs are had been^ hodst been^ with a conjunction. 



First Person. 
Second Person. 
Third Person. 



FiRsr Person. 
Second Person. 
Third Person. 



Singular. 

If I had been written. 

If thou hadst been written. 

If he had been written. 

flural. 

If we had been written. 
If ye or you had been writtm. 
If they heui been toritten. 



FUTURE tense. 



Its signs are shall or will be, with a conjunction. 

Singular. 
First Person. If I shall or wiU be written. 
Second Person. If thou shalt or wilt be toritten. 
Third Person. If he shall or will be written. 



First Person. 
Second Person. 
Third Person. 



Plurak 
If we shall or will be written. 
If ye or you shall or will be toritten. 
If Xhey shall or wiU be written. 



future perfect tense. 
Its signs are shaH or wiU have been, with a conjunction. 

Singular. 
First Person. If I shall or wiU have been written. 
Second Person If thou shalt or wilt have been written* 
Third Person. If he shall or will have been written. 
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Plural. 
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First Person. If we shall or toiU have been written. 
Second Person. If ye or you shall or toill have been tmritten. 
Third Person. If they shall or will have been written. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 

This mood is known by the signs may be, can be, must be, 
might be, could be, would be, or should be. 



PRESENT tense. 



Its signs are may be, can be, or must be. 



PmsT Person. 
Second Person. 
TniRD Person. 



First Person. 
Second Person. 
Third Person. 



Singular. 

I may, can, or must be written. 
Thou mayst, canst, or must be written 
He may, can, or must be written. 

Plural. 

We may, can, or must be written. 

Ye or you may, can, or must be written. 

They may, can, or must be written. 



IMPERFECT tense. 



Its signs are might be, could be, would be, or should be. 

Singular. 

First Person. I might, could, would, or should be written. 
Second Person. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst 

be written. 
Third Person. He might, cotdd, would, or should bt 

written. 
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' Plural. 
First Person. We might, couid, would, or should be 

written. 
Second Person. Ye or you might, could, would, or should 

be written. 
Third Person. They might, could, would or should be 

written. 

PERFECT tense. 

Its signs are may have been, can have been, or must have been. 

Singular. 
First Person. I may, can, or must have been written. 
Second Person. Thou mayst, canst, or must have been 

written. 
Third Person. He may, can, or must have been written. 

Plural. 
First Person. We may, can, or must have been written. 
Second Person. Ye or you may, can, or must have been 

written. 
Third Person. They may, can, or must have been written. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Its signs are might have been, could have been, would have 
been, or s/iould have been. 

Singular. 
First Person. I might, could, would, or should have been 

written. 
Second Person. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst 

have been written. 
Third Person. He might, could, would, or should have 

been written. 

Plural. 
First Person. We might, could, would, or should have 

been written. 
Second Person. Ye or you might, could, would, or should 

have been written. 
Thpid Person. They might, could, would, or should have 

been written. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

This mood has no tense, and onlj one person, namely, the 
second* 

Singalar. 

Be thou written^ or do thou he written. 

Plural. 
Be ye or you written, or do ye or you be written. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 

To he written. 



PERFECT TENSE. 

To have heen written. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, Being written. 

Perfect, Written, 

Compound Perfect, Having heen written. 



SYNOPSIS OF THE IRREGULAR PASSIVE VERB 
TO BE WRITTEN. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present, I am written. 

Imperfect, I was written. 

Perfect, I have been written. 

Pluperfect, I had heen written. 

Future, I shall or will be written. 

Future Perfect, I sJtall or wiU haue been written* 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present, 

Imperfect, 

Perfect, 

Pluperfect, 

Future, 

Future Perfect, 



If I 6c written. 
If I were written. 
If I have been written. 
If I had been written. 
If I shall or will be written. 
If I shall or will have been 
written. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present, I may, can, or must be written, 

Impetfect, I might , could, would, or should be written:. 

Perfect, I may, can, or must have been written. 

Pluperfect, I might, could, would, or should have bee'i 

vmtten. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Be thou written, or do thou he written. 



Present, 
Perfect, 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



To be written. 

To have been written. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Present, 
Perfect, 
Compound Perfect, 



"Being written, 

"Written, 

Having been written. 



NINTH RULE OP SYNTAX. 

The NOMINATIVE CASE GOVERNS THE VERB. ThE VERB ANr» 
ITS NOMINATIVE MUST BE OF THE SAME PERSON AND NUMBER. 

Parse the following sentences, and apply the above rule, boi k 
to the verb and the nominative, 

John runs. Henry walked. Caroline obeyed. The mau 
shall work. The boys will play. I walk. John moves 
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The horse rears. Trees live. Cats scratch. The wind 
ceased. The girls played. The boy talked. The child 
learned. Charles has played. The bells have tolled. A 
lamb has bleated. Jane has studied. The carriage had 
passed. Monkeys will mimic. The dogs had growled. 
Horses will neigh. A man will have dined. Money will 
corrupt. Boys will play. The man will have gone. 

TENTH RULE OF SYNT AX» 

When two or more words, in the I^ingular 
number^ are joined together by the conjunction ond, 
the verbs, nouns, and pronouns, agreeing with them^ 
must be in the plural number. 

Parse tJie following sentences, and apply the above ruU^ 

John, James, and Joseph, have arrived. Ignorance and 
negligence are not commendable. Wisdom, virtue, and 
happiness, dwell with the golden mediocrity. The learned 
and the ignorant may be exposed to misfortunes. The time 
and place for the conference were determined. Precept and 
discipline are important to youth. Diligence, industry, and 
proper improvement of time, are imperative on all. The boy. 
and the girl were present. His father, mother, brother, sis- 
ter, and cousin, went into the country with him. Air and 
exercise were found useful. 

EliETENTH RULE OP SYNTAX. 

Neuter and passive verbs may have the same case 

AFTER them AS BEFORE THEM, WHEN BOTH WORDS REPRESENT 
THE SAME THING. 

Parse thefollotoing sentences^ and apply the above rule. 

John is an industrious scholar. Washington was the first 
president of the United States. Thomas Jefferson was the 
author of the Declaration of Independence. Geography i^ a 
description of the earth. Grammar is the art of speaking 
and writing correctly. The man shall be called the protec- 
tor of innocence. She was named Mary. Homer is styled 
the prince of poets. James was created a duke. He died 
6 
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a martyr to the cause. He shall return the ornament of his 
company. George appears the best scholar in his class. 
He was called Csesar. Physiologists are the, students of na- 
ture's laws. Youth is the season of improvement. Diligence, 
industry 9 and proper improvement of time, are material duties 
of the young. 



TWEI-PTH RULE OF SYNTAX. 

AOTIYB VERBS GOVERN THE OBJECTIVE CASE. ~ 

J^arse thefoUomng sentences, and aj^ly the a5ov^ ruk, 

John struck Charles. George followed Mary. Caroline 
has called John. A robber had killed the traveller. The 
lamp-lighter will light the lamps. The carriage shall pass 
the school-house. The children had deserted the mall. 
John will have gathered the apples. The clock marks the 
liours. The artist has finished his painting. Earth com- 
pletes her yearly course. We descry Jupiter's orb. Mars 
makes his revolution. Jupiter takes greater limits. Twelve 
long years declare his bounds. 

Pair star of eve, thy lucid ray 
Directs my thoughts to realms on high. 

The sun, vicegerent of his power, 
Shall rend the veil of parting night 



PARTICIPLES. 

89. Participles are words derived from verbs. They have 
no number nor person ; but, like verbs, they have tenses, and, 
like adjectives, they belong to some noun, or pronoun. 

90. There are three Participles; the Present Participle, 
the Perfect Participle, and the Compound Perfect Parties 
pie; as. 
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Present Active, Loving. 

Perfect, Loved, 

Compound Perfect, Having loved. 

Present Passive, Being loved. 

Perfect, Loved, 

Compound Perfect, Having been loved. 

91. The participle is distinguished from the adjective by 
expressing the idea of time, and generally signifying an ac- 
tion, while the adjective expresses only a quality ; as, A wheel 
moving rapidly. Here the word moving is a participle, be- 
cause it signi^es an action. But in the expression, A mov- 
ing wheel, the word moving is an adjective, because it tells 
the hind of wheel. 

THIRTEENTH RULE OF SYNTAX. 

Participles belong to nouns or pronouns, expressed 
OR understood. 

Tell the participles in the foUowing sentences ^ and which of 
them are used as ac^ectives, 

A boy reading his book. A book read by the boy. 
George having read his book. The book being read. The 
note having been read. Henry moving in haste. A moving 
carnage. The lesson having been recited, and the boys 
being dismissed. The note brought by the boy« The ship 
sailing in the river. The carriage drawn by four horses. 
The piece spoken by Charles. The garment made by the 
tailor. A walking image. A painted picture. A picture 
painted by the artist. A running fight. The boys were 
running. A writing-book, and a girl writing in it. A 
speaking figure, of which the boy was speaking. 

FOURTEENTH RULE OP SYNTAX. 

The present and compound perfect participles of 

ACTIVE VERBS GOVERN THE OBJECTIVE CASE. 

Parse the foUowing sentences^ and apply the above rule, 

John, having finished the book, returned it to George. 
Mary was writing a letter. The water was wearing the 
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Stones. The master was hearing the lesson. The boys, 
having recited their lessons, were dismissed. The soldiers 
were forming a line. The commander was watching their 
motions. The girls were reading useful books. 

92. Participles are frequently, used as nouns. They are 
then called Verbal, or Participial Nouns ; as, Reading is 
useful. 



' FIFTEENTH RUIiE OF SYNTAX. 

A PAKl/CIPIAL NOUN, DERIYEO FROM AN ACTIVE VERB, MAT 
GOVERN THE OBJECTIVE CASE. 

Parse the following sentences, and apply the above rvle. 

John was sent to prepare the way, by preaching repentaLce. 
He is employed in writing letters. Good pupils take delight 
in studying thdir lessons. The master is pleased with teach- 
ing such pupOs. Writing composition is not so difficult as 
many are fond of representing it. Playing ball is a healthy 
and agreeable exercise. The commander was watching 
their motions. The boys were employed in reciting their 
declamations. The girls were occupied in dressing their 
dolls. The cars on the rail-road were used for transporting 
merchandise. It is not on account of having killed the 
Lernedn serpent, that Cadmus boasted of having benefited 
Greece. You should honour them for presenting so noble a 
recreation to heroes. 



ADVERBS, 

93. Adverbs are words joined to verbs, and sometimes to 
other words, to express some quality or circumstance of . 
time, place, or manner, respecting them ; as, Ann speaks 
distinctly, John came quickly. Whence comest thou ? 

94. Some adverbs, like adjectives, have three degrees of 
comparison, namely, the Positive, Comparative, and Super- 
lative; as, 
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Positive^ Soon ; Comparative, Sooner ; SuperlatiTe, Soonest 
Positive, Often ; Comparative, Oftener; Superlative, Oftenest 
Positive, Far ; Comparative, Farther; Superlative, Farthest 
Positive, Well; Comparative, Better ; Superlative, Best. 
Positive, Much ; Comparative, More ; Superlative, Most 

95. Adverbs ending in fy are compared by placing more 
and most before them ; as, ' 

Positive, Wisely; Comparative, More Wisely; 
Superlative, Most Wisely, 

96. An adverb may be known by its answering the ques- 
tion. How? How much? When 1 or Where? as, She 
dances gracefully. Now, if any one asks the question, Hoto 
does she dance ? the answer is, Gracefully, Therefore the 
word grcu:efully is an adverb. 



SIXTEENTH RULE OP SYNTAX. 

Adverbs qualify verbs, participles, adjectives, ax>- 
verbs, and sometimes other words. 

£To parse an adverb is to compare it, to tell what word it 
qualifies, and to give the rule.] 

Parse the adverbs in the following sentences, 

Peter wfept bitterly. She went away yesterday. They 
came to-da^. You shall know hereafter. She sung most 
sweetly.' Mary rose up hastily. Cain wickedly slew hit 
brother. He is a Very good man. He speaks more correct- 
ly. He was most attentively meditating. He conducted 
very imfM'operly. He b nearly upon the top of the hilL 
You read too little. The ship was driven ashore. Let him 
speak freely. The oftener you read attentively, the more 
you will improve. Then they were glad. They talk too 
much. James acted wisely. All must die, sooner or later. 
I saw him long ago. Henry sleeps soundly. George, running 
hastily, fell down and hurt himself severely. I see him often, 
but my brother sees him oftener. He swam quite across the 
river. 

6» 
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THE IN^FINITIVE MOOD. 

97. The Infinitive Mood of a verb has the sign to before 
it, expressed or understood. 



SBYENTBENTH RULE OP SYNTAX. 

The infinitive mood may be governed by a verb, a 
participle, a noun, or an adjective. 

Parse the following words in the infinitive mood, and apply 
the above rule, » 

They have a desire to learn. Sh^ had the wisdom to per- 
form her duty. He has no wish to contend. Children have 
many opportunities to learn. It is a story easy to be told. 
He was ready to perform his duty. I am now ready to be 
offered up, and the time to depart is at hand. The benevo- 
lent Howard loved to relieve the afflicted. He might have 
struggled to regain the shore. I expected to share his fate. 
You say that there is but one way to worship and serve the 
Great Spirit. How do we know this to be true? Pope was^ 
not content to satisfy; he desired to excel ; and therefore al- 
ways endeavoured to do his best. He directed his course to 
the city of Pekin, impatient to enjoy the caresses of his wife, 
his children, and bis friends. He was preparing to go. 
They were striving to excel. He was attempting to per- 
suade them. John was learning to declaim. We should be 
prepared to render an account of all our actions. 

EIGHTEENTH RULE OF SYNTAX. 

The INFINITIVE MOOD IS USED WITHOUT ITS SIGN tO, AFTER 

THE VERBS hid, dare, need^ make, see, hear, feel, let, and a 

FEW OTHERS. 

Parse the words in the infinitive mood in the following sen^ 
tences, and apply the above rule, 

I bid him do it. He dares not venture out alone. You 
need not trouble yourself He made me turn my attention 
to the subject. You shall see him return. John heard his 
brother tell the story. I felt the building tremble, by the 
violence of the gale. Lor^^ now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace. 
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NINETEENTH BUI4E OF SYNTAX. 

The infinitive mood is sometimes used Ag the nomi- 
native TO A VERB^ and mat HAVE AN ADJECTIVE AGREEING 
WITH IT. 

Parse thefoUoioing words, and apply the rule* 

To see is pleasant. To live soberly, righteously, and 
temperately, is the duty of all. To obey our parents is a 
solemn duty, ^o be ashamed of the practice of virtue marks 
a feeble and imperfect character. To steal is to break the 
eighth commandment. To promote the purity of ohx minds 
and bodies is enjoined by every moral law. To do good 
constitutes the great principle of virtue. To will is present 
with me. To tell falsehood is wicked. To endeavour to 
promote the happiness of others Is very commendable. 

TWENTIETH RXJIiE OP SYNTAX. 

The INFINITIVE MOOD IS SOMETIMES USED AS THE OBJEC- 
TIVE CASE, GOVERNED BY AN ACTIVE VERB, OR A PREPOSITION. 



Parse the following words, and apply the rule. 

Boys love to play. To perform that which is good I find 
not. Mary dislikes to /ead. John does not desire to im- 
prove. The ship was about to sail. He was about to spring. 
He was able to do little, excepting to talk. She sought 
nothing, save to free herself from reproach. 



TWENTY-FIRST RUI^E OF SYNTAX. 

The INFINITIVE MOOD IS MADE ABSOLUTE WHEN IT SUP- 
PLIES THE PLACE OF THE CONJUNCTION thot, WITH THE PO- 
TENTIAL MOOD. 

Parse the following sentences. 

To confess the truth, I was in fault. To conclude, I will 
make the following remark. Earth shall claim thy growth, 
to be resolved to earth again. Thou shalt go to mix foifever 
with the elements, to be a brothej to the insensible rock and 
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to the sluggish clod. To speak of nothing else, the arrival of 
the English appeared portentous. To be plain, I cannot 
prevent it. To show you the way, I will precede you. To 
convince you of my sincerity, I will repeat the assertion. To 
be correct in our conclusions, we must carefully examine 
both sides of the question. To appear well in company, we 
must study the happiness of others as well as our own. 

TWENTY-SECOND RTJIiE OP SYNTAX. 

The infinitive mood sometimes follows an objective 

CASE, 

Parse thefoUounng words ^ in the infinitive mood. 

A Mussulman believes Mahomet to be a true prophet. We 
think him to be an impostor. They requested him to come. 
He directed me to go home. The teacher requested him to 
take his seat The commander ordered the soldiers to march. 
The officer commanded the troops to lay down their arms. 
We wish his instructions to be obeyed. He sent his son, to 
receive the papers. 

TWENTY-THIRD RULE OF .SYNTAX. 

The infinitive mood sometimes follows the con- 
junctions them OR as. 

Parse thefoUounng sentences. 

They desired nothing more than to receive their wages.* 
He wished nothing so much as to know the truth. It was 
so high as to be invisible. His explanation was so clear as 
to astonish his hearers. The remark was so singular as to 
surprise us. It was a lesson so difficult as to perplex most 
pupils. Nothing is more delightful than to see youth in the 
discharge of their duty. 



* In sentences of this kmd, the infinitiye is properly governed by 
some word understood. By supplying the ellipsis, it cmi easily be as- 
cerUdned what the governing word is. Thus, the sentence, " They 
desired nothing more than to receive their wages" becomes, with the 
ellipsis supplied, TTiev desired nothing more than they desired to receive 
their wages ; in which case the infimtive is manifestly governed by the 
▼erb desired^ according to the seventeenth rule. 
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PHRASES. 



98. A phrase consists of two or more words. 

99. Phrases which perform the office of adverbs, are called 
Adverbial Phrases ; as, In jiney meaning finally ; In gene- 
vol, meaning generally ; Every tohere ; No where, 6lo. 

100. Phrases which perform the office of prepositions, are 
called Prepositional Phrases y or compound prepositions ; as, 
Out ofy Prom before^ Prom behind, 

lOr. Phrases which perform the office of interjections, are 
called Interjectional Phrases ; as, Good heaven! Mercy 
on us I 

102. Phrases which perform the office of nouns, are called 
Substantive Phrases ; as. His having been unfortunate is no 
disgrace. 

103. Adverbial phrases are parsed like adverbs. Prepo- 
sitional phrases are parsed like prepositions. Interjectional 
phrases are parsed like interjections. Substantive phrases 
are parsed like nouns. 

Parse the foUounng sentences, in which the above phrases 
occur, 

Mercy on us ! the sun has burst from behind the clouds. 
He placed the trees too far apart. His having studied his 
lesson is the reason of his appearing so well. Good heaven ! 
how eventful w«s her life ! Go to ! you are not, Cassius. 
Out upon him ! it was a great hindrance to his being useful. 
He was here a few days ago. His task was performed in the 
best manner possible. Their voluntarily contributmg their 
most precious jewels, saved the city from being burnt. And 
from before the lustre of hei^ face the white clouds break 
away. By and by, the moon will appear from above those 
clouds. 



RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

104. The words Who, Which, Tf^a^and That, are called 
Relative Pronouns, when they relate to some word or phrase 
before or after them. 

105. The word or phrase to which a relative pronoun re- 
lates, is called the antecedent, when it is placed before the 
relative. 
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TeU the antecedents of the relatives in thefoUotoing sentences. 

The man is happy who lives virtuously. The boy who 
loves learning, will study. The thing which you have in 
your hand, is the same (thing) that the master took from the 
girl that sat in the seat which stood near the window. Give 
me one of the peaches which you bought of the retailer who 
sits in the market. He is the person that told me the story. 
This is the hat that I bought. There is the pen which has 
just been mended. He that acts wisely deserves praise. 
Modesty is a quality that highly adorns a woman. The ship 
which brought my brother home, likewise brought the melons 
which I sent you. Honour thy father and mother, which is 
the first commandment with promise. 

106. When relative pronouns are used in asking questions, 
they are called Interrogative Pronouns^ and the word or 
phrase to which they relate is contained in the answer, and 
is called the subsequent. 

TeU the subsequents in the following sentences. 
Who is that ? It is John. What have you in your hand t 
A top. Whose books are these ? They are Harriet's. Of 
whom did you buy them 7 Of a bookseller. Which of the 
two was guilty ? The younger son. What w.as his answer? 
My father sent me. 

TWENTY-POURTH RVLE OP SYNTAX. 

Relative proncvns must be of the same person, num- 
ber, AND GENDER, AS THEIR ANTECEDENTS OR SUBSEQUENTS. 

[To parse a relative pronoun, is to tell its antecedent or 
subsequent, its person, number, gender, case, and the rule 
or rules of syntax which apply to it.] 

Parse the relative pronouns in the following sentences.* 
A mother, who regards her offspring, will endeavour to 
correct the faults which she discovers in them. The father, 
who sincerely studies the interest of his children, will see 
they are instructed in those things which will be useful to 
them. Parents, whose children are too much indulged, are 
seldom happy in them. We should do good not only to those 
who do good to us, but also to those who injure us. The un- 
feeling care not (who the persons are) whom they offend. 
This is the man that brought the message which was sent. 

* IVIten the relative pronoun is in tlu objective case, it comes be/ore tfu verb 
Qiat governs it. 
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I have been to see the wild animals that were imported in the 
ship which has just arrived. Good children will not associate 
with those whose conduct is wicked. The boy whose leisure 
is well employed, is happier than he (is) who indulges vicious 
inclinations which lead him astray. The pupil that studies 
this lesson attentively, will understand the construction of 
those words which grammarians call relative pronouns. 
Miich will be expected from them to whom much is given. 
Fear God and keep his commandments, which is the whole 
duty of man. I, who speak from experience, caution you, 
whom I esteem as (I esteem) my friend, to avoid the exam- 
ple of him who takes not wisdom for his guide. To whom 
shall I send the book ? To my brother. The hours in which 
we take active exercise are not to be considered as those (are 
considered) which are lost She that would be happy should 
be virtuous. Avoid those things which are injurious. They 
who seek wisdom will certainly find it. This is the friend 
whom I love. That is the vice which I hate. The moon 
which rose last night was round as my shield (was round). 
Thou, who wast a witness of the fact, canst give an account 
of it. . The child that was lost is found. The tiger is a 
beast of prey that destroys without pity. We, who are here , 
were present yesterday. 

Let not the sweetest blossom be exposed. 
That nature boasts, to night's unkindly damp. 

The breath of night's (night is) destructive to the hue 
Of every flower that blows. 

Give to Repose the solemn hour (which) she claims. 

Oh ! there is a charm 
That morning has, that gives (to) the brow of age 
A smack of youth, aiid makes the lip of youth 
Breathe perfumes exquisite. Expect it not. 
Ye, who, till noon, upon a down-bed lie, 
Indulging feverish sleep^ or, wakeful, dream 
Of happiness (which) no mortal heart has felt 
But in the regions of romance. 

The resolution was adopted without much de]ib«rationy 
which caused great dissatisfaction. 
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Were any (persons) present who saw the transaction t 
Practise obedience to your parents, to whose affectionate care 
you owe your support and your education. 

thou, Parnassus, whom I now survey ! 

Happier in this than mightiest bards have been. 
Whose fate to distant homes confined their lot, 
Shall I, unmoved, behold the hallowed scene 
Which others rave of, though they know it not ? 

Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows ? Who, with lovely flowers 
Of living blue, spread garlands at your feet 1 
God ! God ! the torrents, like (unto) a shout of nations, 
Utter. 

Ye dreadless flowers, that fringe the eternal frost I ^ 

Ye wild goats, bounding by the eagle's nest ! 
Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain blast ! 
Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise. 

And thou, O silent form, alone and bare. 
Whom, as I lift again my head, bowed low 
In silent adoration, I again behold, 
Awake ! thou mountain form. 

[The relative pronoun sometimes has for its antecedent^ or 
subsequent, a substantive phrase, or a part of a sentence, tn- 
stead of a particular word; as will be seen in the follounng 
examples.] 

This block of marble rests on two layers of stone, bound 
together with lead, which, however, has not prevented the 
Arabs from forcing out several of them. 

The boys left their seats without permission, which was 
highly improper. 

1 wish to see his book, which may convince me that he has 
taken pains with his writing. 

She rose very early, which gave her time to prepare her- 
self for the duties of the morning. 

How often we see virtue in distress ! which should con- 
vince us that there is another world, in which the virtuous 
will be rewarded. 
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The children were very disorderly, which caused the 
teacher much pain. 

Your books are not well arranged, which shows that you 
are careless in your habits. 

Sometimes the antecedent of a relative pronoun is under- 
stood, which causes careless or inattentive pupils muzh 
perplexity. 

Doing to others as we wish them to do to us, (which we 
are expressly directed by Scripture to do,) constitutes the 
fundamental principle of Christian charity, which is the 
greatest of Christian virtues. 

Whose books are these ? They are John's. Of whom did 
he buy them 1 Of Smith, the bookseller. To whom was she 
married ? To my friend's brother. 

In the following sentences, the antecedents and suhsequents art 
understood. 

Who does the best his circumstance allows, ^ 

Does well, acts nobly ; angels could (do) no more. 

Who would in such a gloomy state remain 
Longer than nature craves 1 

Who lives to heaven, rarely can be poor ; 
Who lives to fancy, never can be rich. 

Who brands me on the forehead, breaks my sword. 

Or lays the bloody scourge upon my back. 

Wrongs me not half so much as he (wrongs me) who shuts 

The gates of honour on me. 

Who's (who is) here so base that would be a bondman? 
Who's here so rude, that would not be a Roman ? 
Who's here so vile, that will not love his country ? 

The first thought of a Yankee farmer, on coming to the years 
of manhood, is to settle himself in the world, — which means 
nothing more than to begin his rambles. His whole family, 
household furniture, and farming utensils, are hoisted into a 
covered cart, his own and wife's wardrobe packed up rn a 
firkin, which (being) done, he shoulders his axe, takes staff 
in his hand, and trudges off to the woods. 

He went to bed quite restless, and even forgot to put out 
his candle, which, at other times^ he never omitted. 

7 
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Oh, where are they, whose all that earth could give, 
Beneath these senseless marbles disappeared ? 
Where (are) even they, who taught these stones to grieve ; 
(Where are) The hands that hewed them, and the hearts 

that reared 1 
Such (are) the poor bounds of all that's (that is) hoped or feared. 
Within the griefs and smiles of this short day. 

107. The word That is sometimes an adjective pronoun, 
sometimes a relative pronoun, and sometimes a conjupction. 

[See the list of the adjective pronouns, the relative pronouns, 
and the conjunctions.] 

108. The word That is an adjective pronoun, when it is 
followed immediately by a noun which it points out, and to 
which it belongs ; as. See that boy. Give me that book. 

109. The word That is a relative pronoun, when it can be 
changed into who or which, without altering the meaning ; as. 
He that (or who) acts wisely deserves praise. From every 
thing that (whicn) you see, derive instruction. 

110. The word That is a conjunction, when it joins sen- 
tences together, and cannot be changed into who or which, 
without destroying the sense ; as, I read, that 1 may learn. 
Take care that every day be well employed. 

Tell what the word That is in the following sentences. 

He that does well, shall be rewarded. Promise nothing 
that you cannot perform. Study well, that you may recite 
correctly. Take care that you are not late at school. That 
book must be carefully read. That girl is discreet. That 
boy that is in that seat may rise, that I may -see him. Mod- 
esty is a quality that highly adorns a woman. Be careful 
that you offend jio one. 

The pupil that can understand the sentence that follows, 
is one, that his teacher will commend for diligently studying 
his lesson : — That that, that that boy said that he could parse, 
is not that that, that that teacher, that sits in that desk, se- 
lected, that he might understand whether that boy could 
ascertain when that is a relative pronoun, when it is an 
adjective pronoun, and when it is a conjunction. 

[In the above sentence, the word that in capital letters, is 
a noun.] 

111. The words Which and What are adjective pronouns 
when they are immediately followed by a noun, which thev 
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point out, and to which they belong ; as, What cause have 
you to complain 1 Wliich book did he bring 1 

112. The word What is called a compound relative pro- 
noun, including both the antecedent and the relative, when 
it can be changed into that which, or those which; and it is 
frequently used in two cases at the same time ; one as the 
antecedent, and the other as a relative pronoun ; as, I have 
heard what {that which) was said. He forgot some of the 
lines, but repeated what (those which) he remembered. 

Parse the following sentences, in which the words Which and 
What are used according to the principles stated in Nos. 
Ill and 112, 

What floods of splendour, (what) bursts of jocund din, 
startled the slumbering tenants of these shades ! What war- 
like pageants have ye seen ! Which book will you take 1 He 
related what was seen. I neither knew what I was, where 
I was, nor from whence I came. I opened my eyes ; what 
an increase of sensation ! Lo ! these are what God has set 
before thee. What his mind could supply at call, was all that 
he sought. I cannot hear what you say. Show (to) me 
what you have in your hand. 

Sink, mean memorials of what cannot die. 

What stronger breastplate (is there) than a heart un- 
tainted ? 

What is any human being, old or young, without virtue t 

What sighs have been wafted after that ship! What 
prayers have been offered up at the deserted fireside of 
home ! 

What god but enters yon forbidden field 

Look to what the waters produce. These are so happy 
they know not what to do with themselves. Suppose, then, 
what there is no reason to doubt, each individual of this num- 
ber to be in a state of positive enjoyment ; what a sum, col- 
lectively, of gratification and pleasure have we here before 
our eyes I 

Amazing ! What do I see ! I went to pay what I had 
vowed. What makes you come back 1 To do what is right 
argues superiour taste as well as morals- 
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What warlike pageants have ye seen, what trains of cap- 
tives, and what heaps of spoil ! 

What (plural number) make you from Wittenberg, Ho- 
ratio 1 

This is what I call having taste and sentiment. 

Which of these lessons do you like the best. 

How dar'st thou look on that prophetic sky, 
And seek to save what all things else condemn 1 

What is your affair in Elsinore ? 

113. A noun of multitude is a noun which expresses one 
thing consisting of several individuals ; as, A school, sl fleets 
an army. 

TWENTY-FIFTH KUL.E OF SYNTAX. 

When a noun op multitude conveys uniti/ op idea, the 

VERBS AND PRONOUNS AGREEING WITH IT MUST BE OF THE 

singular number. 

[Unity of idea means thai it expresses several things united' 
ly considered.] 

TWENTY-SIXTH RUL.E OF SYNTAX. 

When a noun op multitude conybys plurality op ideAj 

THE VERBS AND PRONOUNS AGREEING WITH IT MUST BE IN 
THE plural NUMBER. 

[Plurality of idea means thai it expresses several things 
separately considered.] 

Parse the following sentences y and apply the Tweniy-fifth and 
Twenty'Sixth Rules of Syntax. 
The council, which met at the state-house, were not unani- 
mous. The parliament was dissolved. The fleet was seen 
sailing up the river. The fleet have all arrived. The regi- 
ment consists of a thousand" men. The regiment did not 
obey the orders of their officers. The committee met at the 
room. The committee were divided in their sentiments. 
The flock was tended by a boy. The flock were all sheared. 
The church has no power to inflict corporeal punishment. « 
The church refused to receive him. The crowd was so great. 
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that the judges with difficulty madeUheir way through, it. 
The British nation is great and generous. The cpmpany is 
assembled ; it is composed of persons possessing very different 
sentiments. A herd of cattle peacefully grazing, affords a 
pleasing sight. 

A flock of sheep were driven to slaughter. The flock 
were running in different directions. Liberty should reach 
every individual of a people, as they alt share one common 
nature. A part of these colonies then felt the fatal calamities 
of fire and sword. A part of these towns had been incorpo- 
rated. A people thus enlightened are always careful to se- 
cure their rights and privileges. A part, who did not respect 
the authority of their officers, insulted them on the parade- 
The Romish church differs much from the Protestant. 
What party is that which despises the constituted authorities, 
and pretends to make laws for itself? When all his father's 
house heard it, they went down to see him. A fire was 
kindled against Jacob, and anger came up also against Jsrael, 
because they believed not in God, though he had rained 
down manna upon them. 

TWENTY-SEVIPNTH RUL,E OP SYNTAX. 

When a nominative case has no verb to agree with 
it, but is placed before a participle, it is called the 

nominative case ABSOLUTE* 

Parse the following sentences, 
Shartfe being lost, all virtue is lost. The lessons having 
been recited, the pupils were dismissed. The clouds having 
been dispersed, the moon diffused her mild radiance. T'he 
fire having been neglected, the building was consumed. The 
wind blowing in her favour, the ship soon reached the shore. 
The tide being favourable, the vessel was enabled to come at 
once to the pier. The book being lost, the girl neglected 
her lesson. Order having been restored, the business pro- 
ceeded. There being no insurance, the loss was great. 
The guards waiting, he is led out The master agreieing, 
the slave was emancipated. Honour and shame rising from 
no condition, we should not be discontented with our lot. 
The rain and dew descending alike on all, Providence should 
be blessed by all mankind. John and William being there, 
4he assertion was made. Hope predominating, fear was 
overcome. 

7» 
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RECAPITULATION OF THE RULES OF SYNTAX. 

Rule 1. 
The article a, or an, agrees with nouns of the singular 
number only. The article the agrees with nouns of the sin- 
gular or plural number. 

Rule 2. 
Every adjective, and every adjective pronoun, belongs to 
some noun or pronoun, expressed or understood. 

Rule 3. 
Prepositions govern the objective case. 

Rule 4. 
The possessive case of a noun or pronoun is always gov- 
erned by the next noun that follows it expressed or under- 
stood. ^ 

Rule 5. 

Conjunctions connect similar parts of speech, and members 
of Sentences. 

Rule 6. 

The pronoun which follows an interjection must be in the 
nominative case, if it be of the second person, and in the ob- 
jective case, if it be of the first person. 

Rule 7. 
The noun or pronoun addressed or spoken to, is of the 
second person, and is called the nominative case inde- 
pendent. 

Rule 8. 
When two or more nouns, or a noun and a pronoun, come 
together, and mean the same person or thing, they are said 
to be in apposition, and agree in case. 

Rule 9. 
The nominative case governs the verb. The verb and its 
nominative must be of the same person and number. 

Rule 10. 
When two or more words, in the singular number, are 
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joined together by the conjunction and, the verbs, nouns, and 
pronouns, agreeing with them, must be in the plural number. 

Rule 11. 

Neuter and passive verbs have the same case after 
them as before them, when both words represent the same 
thing. 

Rule 12. 

Active verbs govern the objective case. 

Rule 13. 
Participles belong to nouns or pronouns, expressed or un- 
derstood. 

Rule 14. 

The present and compound perfect participles of active 
verbs govern the objective case. 

Rule 15. 
A participial noun, derived from an active verb, may gov- 
ern the objective case. 

Rule 16. 
Adverbs qualify verbs, participles, adjectives, adverbs, and 
sometimes other words. 

Rule 17. 

The infinitive mood may be governed by a verb, a par- 
ticiple, a noun, or an adjective. 

Rule 18. 
The infinitive mood is used without its sign to, after the 
verbs bid, dare, need, make, see, hear, feel, let, and a few 
others. 

Rule 19. 
The infinitive mood is sometimes used as ;the nominative 
to a verb, and may have an adjective agreeing with it. 

- Rule 20. 
The infinitive mood is sometimes used as the objective 
case, governed by an active verb, or a preposition. 
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Rule 21. 

The infinitive mood is made absolute, when it supplies the 
place of the conjunction that, with the potential mood. 

Rule 22. 
The infinitive mood sometimes follows an objective case. ^ 

Rule 23. 

The infinitive mood sometimes follows the conjunctions 
than or as. 

Rule 24. 

Relative pronouns must be of the same person, number, 
and gender, as their antecedents or subsequents. 

Rule 25. 
When a noun of multitude conveys unity of idea, the 
veirbs and pronouns agreeing with it must be in the singular 
number. 

Rule 26. 

When a noun of multitude conveys plurality of idea, tlie 
verbs and pronouns agreeing with it must be in the plural 
number. 

Rule 27. 
When a nominative case has no verb to agree with it, but 
is placed before a participle, it is called the nominative case 
absolute. 

[The preceding twenty-seven Rules of Syntax, it is believed, 
include all that is necessary for the analysis of English sen- 
tences. Other rules will be found superfluous by those who 
can supply the words and plirases which are frequently omit- 
ted for the sake of brevity, or rhetorical beauty. Under the 
head of Ellipsis will be found many sentences containing 
examples, for the parsing of which, grammarians have fur- 
nished distinct rules. The elliptical parts of those sentences 
which are peculiarly difficult, are supplied in Italic letters ; 
by which it will be seen, that those words, which, in ih6 
elliptical form of the sentence, do not appear susceptible of 
analysis, are readily referred to some of the rules given 
above.] 
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ELLIPSIS. 

114. The word Ellipsis means an omission. When it is 
said there is an ellipsis in a sentence, nothing more is meant 
than that some word or words, necessary to the grammatical 
construction, are omitted, or left out. 

1 15. To avoid disagreeable repetitions, and to express our 
ideas in few words, an ellipsis, or omission of words, is allow- 
able ; but when the sentence is analyzed, or parsed, all the 
words which were omitted must be supplied. Thus, when 
we say, Give us this day our daily bread, there is an ellipsis, 
or omission, of the preposition to before us, and of on l^efore 
this day. When these words are supplied, the sentence is 
read thus : Give to us on this day our daily bread. 

116. Ellipsis occurs very frequently in common conversa- 
tion, in poetry, and all kinds of writihg, and occasions most 
of the difficulties in English syntax. 

Parse the following sentences, in which there is an ellipsis of 
the preposition. 

Give me a rude and stormy shore. Bring me your book. 
Mary bought Ann a book. You speak like (unto) a boy. 
Heat me these irons hot. You shall not do mine ear that vi- 
olence. He rode (%) this way. He staid (during) six 
months. The ship sailed the first of June. The steam-boat 
went fourteen miles an hour. I sat an hour. He went a voy- 
< age. She rode a mile. He laid a floor ten feet square ; or, 
(He laid a floor over or through the distance of a square of 
ten feet.) The book is (of the) worth (of) a dollar. His 
horse is worth a hundred dollars. He bought a few (of) 
yards. [ Jlie article a before few, converts that word into 
a noun ; because this article is never joined to nouns of the 
plural number,] This city is two miles long and one mile 
broad. That plank is three inches thick. Salem lies fifleen 
miles from Boston. What o'clock is it ? It is ten o'clock. 

Parse the following sentences, in which there is an ellipsis of 
the conjunction. 

They confess the power, (and) the wisdom, {and) the 
love of their Creator. Were we (if we were) in Syria, I 
might say (that) the Naiad of the fount rejoiced in thee. 
Had he seen our variegated woods, he would much admire 
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lliem. Oh, had I the wings of a dove, I would soon fly 
away, and be at rest. Were you to go up or down, east or 
west, north or south, you would find the same Almighty Power 
ruling all things. Would Chanticleer give thee a few lessons, 
he might raise thy voice. Had lions only been destroyed in 
single combat, men would have had but a bad time of it. 

117. The word Auxiliary/ me^ns assistant, or helping, 

1 18. The words which are the signs of the several tenses 
(see page 24, &.c.) are called auxiliary verbs, because 
they help or assist in conjugating other verbs. The follow- 
ing is a list of them : — have, hast, has, had, hadst, shall, shalt, 
will, wilt, may, mayst, can, canst, must, migJU, mightst, could 
couldst, would, wouldst, should, shouldst, he, been, do, did, 

119. When several verbs, of the same mood and tense, are 
connected together by a conjunction, there is generally an 
ellipsis of the auxiliary verbs belonging to all except the first. 
Thus, in the sentence. He had been born, bred, and educa- 
ted on a small moorland farm, &c., there is an ellipsis of the 
auxiliaries had and been before 6rc{/, and Yi^hte educated ; 
which being supplied, the sentence stands, He had been 
born, and he had been bred, and he had been educated, &.c. 

Parse the following sentences, in which there is an ellipsis of 
the auxiliary verb. 

The attention of young persons may be seduced by works 
of fiction, and their , thoughts accustomed to dwell on the 
past, the distant, or the future. The ocean may roll its 
waves, the warring winds may join their forces, the thunders 
shake the skies, and the lightnings pass swiftly from cloud to 
cloud. He must go and take his books. I shall love, hon- 
our, and respect those, who can assert, and prove, that they 
have been instrumental in the reform which has improved 
and blessed the present age. If you have feared God, and 
kept his commandments, and served him faithfully, he will 
keep his promises to you, and give you that inheritance which 
is ordained and prepared for the faithful. [Sometimes the 
auxiliary is expressed and the verb omitted,] Charles can 
recite his lesson, but John cannot. Mary repeated more 
than Caroline could. We can travel more rapidly on a rail- 
road than we can on a canal. 

[Mr. Murray has the following remark under the nine- 
teenth rule of syntax: ^* Almost all the irregularities in the 
coastruction of any language, have arisen from the ellipsb of 
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some words, which were originally inserted in the sentence, 
and niade it regular." In the following sentences, many 
words occur in a construction, for which grammarians have 
endeavoured to provide, by distinct rules. It has been 
deemed unnecessary, in this work, to furnish any rules to 
meet those irregularities that ** have arisen from the ellipsis 
of words, which were originally inserted in the sentence, and 
made it regular," because the pupil who is acquainted with 
the use and application of the common rules of syntax, will 
find little difficulty in supplying the words which are omitted 
in sentences of the most elliptical form. It is on skill and 
judgment in supplying the ellipses in difficult sentences, that 
excellence in reading or rhetorical delivery is mainly de- 
pendent. It must therefore be confessed to be a useful ex- 
ercise, to give the pupil practice in the analysis of such sen- 
tences, under the guidance of reason, judgment, and common 
sense, with no other aid than difew plain rules of syntax. In 
some of the sentences which follow, the ellipsis is supplied 
within braci^ets ; but this is- done in those sentences only 
where the analysis appears peculiarly difficult.] 

Supply the ellipsis, and parse the words, in the folhtoing 
sentences. 
Be ready to succour such persons as [those persons (are) 
who] need thy assistance. Be favourable to such as deserve 
favour. As many as [those are, who] were present saw the 
transaction. He is as good a scholar as can be found. She 
is as good, virtuous, and happy, as can be desired. He was 
more beloved than Cynthio [was beloved,] He is as tall as 
his brother [is.] We have as many advantages as they. I 
would rather be a good man than [be] a great one. He 
gained more than his brother (gained) by the transaction. 
(If you will) Give me a place to stand on, and I will shake 
the whole earth. [In this last sentence, the subjunctive mood 
appears in the form of the imperative.] Drink in the influ- 
ence of religion, and low-born care will cease to influence 
you. Take care of the pence, and the shillings will take 
care of themselves. (From) The more (times) I see him, 
(in) the better (manner) I like him. [This last sentence 
could be more easily resolved, if it were consistent with rule to 
allow the article to bejoined with' an adverb. But the expres- 
sions ** the more " and " the better " may be termed adverbial 
phrases, in which case no ellipsis need be supplied for the 
analysis of the sentence.] Winter compensates for the want 
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of attractions (which are) abroad, by fireside delights and 
homefelt joys. The effects of foreign travel have been often 
remarked in arousing the curiosity of the traveller while 
abroad. He was lined (his fine was) a dollar. [The two 
following sentences, and all others constructed like them, 
are bad grammar, and therefore the pupil should not attempt 
to parse them. Passive verbs never govern an- objective 
case. The connected sentence is annexed to each in brack" 
ets.] She \yas taught music. [She was taught in music] 
He was forgiven the offence. [He was forgiven for the of- 
fence. J He was promised a reward. Thou art forgiven thy 
sins. It is to be expected that you should appear outwardly 
such as you are inwardly. The task was not a trifling one, 
nor such as could be speedily executed. I left the parcel at 
Smith's, (who is) the bookseller. I bought the knives at 
Johnson's, the cutler. I will not, for David's sake, thy father. 
The silk was purchased at Brown's, the mercer and haber- 
dasher. This was a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton's (ge- 
nius.) He bought a house of my father's. This' was my 
father's (advice), mother's (advice), and uncle's advice. 

(See- 4th Rule of Syntax.] (You) Granting this to be true, 
shall easily convince you. (I) Generally speaking, (say) 
his conduct was very honourable. Speaking of bodily habi- 
tudes, is it true that your lordship swoons whenever the 
moon is eclipsed ? The laws of God and man require us to 
be just in our dealings. He went into the abbeys, halls, and 
public buildings. I rfequested him to call at the bookstore, 
and inquire the price of that volume. Yesterday he bounded 
as the roebuck, was glowing as' the summer fruits. It is 
darker than midnight. We may die ; die colonists ; die 
slaves; die, it may be, ignominiously, and on the scaffold. 
Be it so. We would kill them ; challenge twenty more — 
kill them ; twenty more — kill them. Your eye in Scotland 
would create soldiers, make our women fight to doff their dire 
distresses. Be it their comfort we are coming thither. Be 
the combat our own. For I have business (which) would 
employ an age. Who does the best his circumstance allows, 
does well, acts nobly; angels could no more. Who steals 
my purse, steals trash. 

For why ? There was but one great rule for all ; 
To wit, that each should work his own desire, 
And eat, drink, study, sleep as it may fall. 
Or melt the time in love, or wake the lyre. 
And carol what, unhid, the muses might inspire. 
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More mighty spots may rise — more glaring shine. 

How ! not condemn the sharper, but the dice ? ^ 

What ! durst not tempt him 1 

Ye statesmen, priests, of one religion all ! 

Ye tradesmen, vile, in army, court, or hall ! 

Ye reverend atheists ! — Scandal ! name them, — who t 

Who starved a sister, — who forswore a debt 

I never named ; the town's inquiring yet. 

The poisoning dame — ^You mean — I don't — You do. 

See, now, I keep the secret, and not you. 

The bribing statesman — Hold ! too high you go. 

The bribed elector — There you stoop too low. 

I fain would please you, if I knew with what ; 

Tell me, which knave is lawful game, which not. 

******* 
What ! always Peter ? Peter thinks you mad :— 
You make men desperate if they once are bad. 
But why so few commended ? — Not so fierce — 
You find the virtue, and I'll find the verse. 
But random praise — the task can ne'er be done. 

***•••• 
'Tis all a libel, Paxton, sir, will say: — 
Not yet, my friend ! to-morrow, faith it may. 

• *•••**. 
Feign what I will, and paint it e'er so strong, 
Some rising genius sins up to my song. 

The sky is changed ! and such a change ! Oh night. 
And storm, and darkness ! ye are wondrous strong. 

• * * * * * * 
And this is in the night : — Most glorious night ! 
Thou wert not made for slumber I Let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, — 

A portion of the tempest and of thee ! 
l}ow the lit lake shines, — a phosphoric sea. 

Thus criticks, of less judgment than caprice. 
Curious, not knowing, not exact, but nice, 
Form short ideas ; and offend in arts. 
As most in maftmers, by a love to parts. 

Oh glory ! glory ! mighty one on earth ! 
How justly imaged in this waterfall ! 
8 
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Where qow the rill^ melodious, pure, and cool, 

And meads, with life, and mirth, and heauty crowned f 

Ah ! see, the unsightly slime and sluggish pool 

Have air the solitary vale embrowned ; 

Fled each fair form, and mute each melting sound. 

Where shall I seek thy presence ? how, unblamed. 
Invoke thy dread perfection 1 

Me miserable ! which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath and infinite de^air ? 

In the one, we must admire the man ; in the other, the 
work. 



EULES WHICH APPLY TO ELLIPTICAL SENTENCES. 

1* The word as is sometimes used as a relative pronoun.* 

2. Nouns signifying time, space, distance, direction, or 
dimension, are often governed by a preposition understood. 

3. The pronouns each, every , and either, agree with nouns 
and verbs in the singular number only. 

4. When a conjunction connects two or more nouns which 
refer to the same person or thuig^ the verb should be 
singular. 

Parse the following sentences. 

Succour such persons as need thy assistance. As many 
as attend will understand. Call as many as you want. They 
staid an hour. He rode six miles. Mary went home 
Each bird and each beast is blessed in degree. Every man 
and every woman suffers the consequences of indiscretion. 
That able scholar and critic understands the language well. 
Every garment and every utensii must hang in its proper 
place. 

* See page 83, 23d line. The sentences on that page, in which the word a» 
oecursj may be analyzed without supplying the ellipsis, if as be allowed to be 
a relaUve pronoun. 



APPENDIX. 



ORTHOGRAPHY.* 

1. The letters w and y are consonants, when they begin a word or 
■yllable; but when they do not begin a word or syllf3>le, they ar« 
▼owels. {See page 5<A, JVb. 8.) 

2. As that part of Grammar called Orthography, is sufficiently ez- 
plained in most of the Spelling Books in common use, it is deemed 
nnnecessai^ to repeat it in this work. A very judicious collection of. 
Rules for Spelling, containing, in an abridged form, all the rul'% of 
Murray, will be found in the National Spelling Book, pa^es 167 and 
168. Exercises for the correction of false orthography will be given 
in a subsequent part of this work. 

ETYMOLOGY. t 

THE ORIGIN OF WORDS. 

3. Words, in reference to their origin, are divided Into four kinds ; 
namely, Primitive, Derivative, Simple, and Compound. 

4^ A primitive word is a word which is not derived from any other 
word ; as, man, good, content, Boston, 

5. A derivative word is a word which is derived from some other 
word ; as, manful, goodness, contentment, Bostonian. 

6. A simple word is that which is composed of only one word ; a^ 
pious, sea, loater. 

7. A compound word is that which is composed of two or more 
words, or of one word, and some syllable added to it; as, seorwater^ 
mysdf, impious, doubtful, 

PARTS OP SPEECH. 

ARTICLES. t 

8. An artiele is a word placed before a noun, to show whether fts 
meaning is general or particular. Thus, when we say, a man, we 
mean any man in jreneral ; but when we say, the man, we mean some 
puticular man. For this reason the article a or an is called indefinite 
or jreneral, and the article the, definite. 

9. The article a, and not an, is used before the long sound of u, and 
before to and y; zM,a unit, a euphony, a ewe, a week, a year, such 
acne. 

• See page^5^ No. 3. f See page 5, No. 4. J See page 6, No. 10. 
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10. An is used before words beginning with h not silent, when the 
accent is on the second syllable ; as, an heroic action ; an historical 
account. 

11. Nouns are frequently used without any article. They then 
stand for all of their kind ; as, ** ^ candid temper is proper for man;^' 
that is, /or all mankind, 

12. Although the article is generally joined to a noun, some cases 
occur in which it is joined to adverbs ; as, " The oftener I see him,tAs 
better I like him." {Seepage 83, 38<A line.) 

NOUNS.* 

13. Nouns are of two kinds ; Proper Nouns and Common Nouns. 

14. A proper noun is the name of a person, city, country, lake, riyer, 
mountain, people, &c. ; as, John, Boston, Engtand, Champlain, Ohio, 
Andes, the Americans, the French, &c. 

15. Common nouns are this names of thin^ of which there are 
various kinds or sorts ; as, animal, man, beast, fah, tree, <&c. 

16. Some nouns of the neuter gender are frequently used (by a 
figure of rhetoric called personification or prosopopcna) as if they were 
of the masculine or feminine gender. Thus we say, ** The sun oiffuses 
his light; the moon sheds her mild radiance." 



NUMBER.t 

Number is the distinction of one from more. 

17. Many nouns form their plurals in an irregular manner. 

18. Nouns which end in x, ch soft, sh, ss or o, form the plural num- 
ber by adding es; as, miss, misses; brush, brushes; match, matches; 
fox, foxes; hero, heroes. 

Exceptions. Nouns ending in io, and the words junto, canto, tyro, 
grotto, portico, solo, quarto, form the plural regularly, oy adding s only ; 
as, folM,foUos; canto, cantos. 

19. Nouns ending with a single/, otfe, form the plural by chan^ng 
/ or fe into ves ; as, leaf, leaves; loaf, loaves; life, lives; wife, wives. 

Exceptions. The words dwarf, scarf, wharf, brief, chief, grief, her* 
chief, handkerchief, mischitf, gulf, titrf, surf, fife, strife, proof, hoof, roof, 
and reproof, have the regular plural, by adding s only ; and the word 
staff has staves in the plural. 

20.' Nouns ending with y, with a consonant before it, form the plu- 
ral by changing the y into ies; as, beauty, beauties; fly, flies. 

21. The plural of some nouns is formed in an irregular manner ; as, 



Singular. 

Aide-de-camp, 

Bandit, 

Brother, 

Child, 



Plural 

Aides-de-camp. 

Banditti. 
C Brethren or 
\ Brothers. 

Children. 



Singular. Plural. 

Court-martial, Courts-martial. 
Cousin- german, Cousins-german 
Cow, Cows or Kine. 

Die (in gaming). Dice. 
Die (m coining), Dies. 



• See page 6, No. U. 



t See page 6, No. 14. 
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Smgtdar. Plural. 

Pather-iB-laW| Fathers-in-law. 

Foot, Feet 

Groose, Geese. 

Man, Men. 

Mouse, Mice. 



Singular, 


Plural. 


Ox, 


Oxen. 


Penny, 


Pence. 


Sow, ' 


Swine. 


Tooth, 


Teeth. 




Women. 



22. Manj nouns adopted from foreign languages, retain their 
original plural. 



Sin^lar. 
Ammalculum, 
Antithesis, , 
Apex, 

Appendix, 

Arcanum, 

Automaton, 

Axis, 

Basis, 

Beau, 

Calx, 

Chenib, 

Crisis, 

Criterion, 

Datum, 

DesideraUim, 

Diier'esis, 

Effluvium, 

Ellipsis, 

Emphasis, 

Encomium, 

Erratum, 

Focus, 

Crenus, 



Plural, 

Animalcula. 

Antitheses. 

Apices. 
C Appendices or 
\ Appendixes. 

Arcana. 

Automata. 

Axes. 

Bases. 

Beaux or Beaus. 

Calces. 

Cherubim. 

Crises. 

Criteria. 

Data. 

Desiderata. 

Diter'eses. 

Effluvia. 

Ellipses. 

Emphases. 
C Encomia or 
\ Encomiums. 

Errata. 

Foci. 

Genera. 



Singular, 

Genius, } 

Hypothesis, 
Ignis fatuus, 

Index, < 

Lamina, 

Maffus, 

Medium, 

Memorandum, < 

Metamorphosis, 

Monsieur, 

Parenthesis, 

Phenomenon, 

Radius, 

Seraph', 

Stamen, 

Stimulus, 

Stratum, 

Thesis, 

Vertex, 

Virtuoso^ 

Vortex, 



Plural, 

Genii or 

Greniuses.* 

Hypotheses. 

Ignes fatui, Ac, 

Indices or 

Indexes. 

LaminsB. 

Maffi. 

Media. 

Memoranda or 

Memorandums. 

Metamorphoses. 

Messieurs. 

Parentheses. 

Phenomena 

Radii. 

Seraphim and 

Seraphs. 

Stamina. 

Stimuli. 

Strata. 

Theses. 

Vertices. 

Virtuosi. 

Vortices. 



23. Some noims are the same in both numbers ; as. 



Singular, 

Apparatus, 

Deer, 

Means, 

Series, 



Plural. 

Apparatus. 

Deer. 

Means. 

Series. 



Singular, 
Sheep, 
Species, 
Swine, 



Plural, 
Sheep. 
Species. 
Swine, d&c. 



24. Some nouns are used only in the singular number ; as, toAeoC, 
pitcJifgold, oloth, pride, ambition, relief, belief, &c. 

25. Some nouns are used only in the plural number ; as, beUotos, 
scissors, ashes, lungs, riches, spectacles (meaning glasses), arms (mean- 
ing warlike weapons), &c., amends, pains, ethieks, cpticks, &c, 

^ * The plural o(gemiis is genii, when it meani aerial spitita,'— geniuses, when 
•f^ifying persons of genius. 
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GENDER.* 

96. Th« Gender of Noons is distinguished in three different ways}— 

First, By different words ; as, 

MaseuUrUf Bacnelor ; Feminine^ Maid ;— 

Skcovd, Bj a difference of termination > as, 

MoBodine, Host ; Feminine, Hostess ; — 

Third ^ Bv a noun, pronoun, or adjective, prefixed to the noun; aSj 

Masculine, Man-servant ; Feminine, Maid-servant. 

The following is a list of words, the gender of which is thus de- 
termined :— 

1. By different wordii; as, 



Male. 


Ffymale, 


Male. 


Female. 


Bachelor, 


Maid. 


King, 


Queen. 


Beau, 


BeUe. 


Lad, 
Lord, 




Boar/ 


Sow. 


Lady. 


Boy, 


Girl. 


Man, 


Woman. 


Brother, 


Sifter. 


Master, 


Mistress. 


Buck, 


Doe. 


Milter, 


Spawner. 
Niece. 


Bull, 


Cow. 


Nephew, 


Bullock or Steer, Heifei. 


Ram, 


Ewe. 


CJock, 
DrSe, 


sll 


Singex, 
Sir, 


C Songstress or 
i Singer. 
Madam. 


Earl, 


Countess. 


Sire, 


Dam. 


Father, 


Mother. 


Sloven, 


Slut. 


Friar, 


Nun. 


Son, 


Daughter. 
Hind. 


Gander, 


Goose. 


Stag, 


Hart, 


Iloe. 


Uncle, 


Aunt. 


Hor^, 


Mare. 


Wizard, 


Witch. 


llusband, 


Wife. 








2. By a difference 




as, 


Abbot, 


Abbess. 


Executor, 


Executrix. 


Aotor, 


Actress. 


God, 


Goddess. 


Administrator, 


Administratrix. 


Governor, 


Governess. . 


Adulterer, 


Adulteress. 


Heir, 


Heiress. 


Ambassador, 


Ambassadress. 


Hero, 


Heroine. 


Arbiter, 


Arbitress. 


Host, 


Hostess. 


Baron, 


Baroness. 


Hunter, 


Himtress. 


Benefactor, 


Benefactress. 


Inheritor, 


; ; Inheritress o? 
\ [ Inheritrix. 


Bridegroom, 


Bride. 


Canon, 


Canoness. 


Instructer, 


Instructresa. 


Caterer, 


Cateress. 


Jew, 


Jewess. 


Chanter, 


Chantress. 




Landgravine 


Conductor, 


Conductress. 


Lion, 


Lioness. 


Count, 


Count6ss. 


Marquis, 


Marchioness 


Czar, 


Czarina. 


Mayor, 


Mayoress. 


Deacon, 


Deaconess. 


Patron, 


Patroness. 


Detractor, 


Detractress. 


Peer, 


Peeress. 


Duke, 


Dutchess. 


Poet, 


Poetess. 


Elector, 


Electress. 


Priest, 


Priestess. 


Emperor, 
Enchanter, 


Empress. 
Enchantress. 


Prince, 


Princess. 







♦ See page 7, No. 18. 
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Prior, 

Prophet, , 

Protector, 

Shepherd, 

Songster, 

Sorcerer, 

Suitor, 

Sultan, 



Female. 

Prioress. 

Prophetess. 

Protectress. 

Shepherdess. 

Songstress. 

Sorceress. 

Suitress. 
C Sultaness. 
\ Sultana. 



A cock-sparrow, 
A he-bear, 
A he-ffoat, 
A mafe child, 
A man-seivant, 
Male descendtots, 



Male, 


Fenude. 


Testator, 


Testatrix. 


Tiger, 


Tigress. 


Traitor, 
Tutor, 


Traitress 


Tutoress. 


Tyrant, 
Victor, 


Tyranness. 
Victress. 


Viscount, 


Viscountess. 


Votary, 


Votaress. 


Widower, 


Widow. 


ve, being prefixed to the nou: 


A hen-sparrow. 


A she-bear. 


A she-g 
A femaJ 


oat. 


e child. 


A maid-servant. 


Female descendants. 



CASE.« 



27. Case expresses the relation of nouns and pronouns to other 
words in a sentence. 

28. The Nominative Case simply expresses the name of a thing, or 
the subject of a verb. 

29. The Possessive Case expresses the relation of property or pos- 
session, or the possessor or oWner of a thing. 

{For the regular manner of forming the possessive case^ su page 8tk, 
numbers 25 and 27.) 

30. Some nouns, which end i» double s, form the possessive case, 
by adding an apostrophe only ; as, << For goodness* sake ; for righteous- 
ness' sake." 

31 . Other nouns, ending with double Sf form the possessive regularly ; , 
as, " The witness's testimony." 

32. Some nouns, which end in ience, also, form the possessive, by 
adding an apostrophe only ; as, " For conscience' sake ; for patience' 
sake.'^ 

33. In poetry, the additional s is frequently omitted, but the apos- 
trophe is retained ; as, 

Oh ! who that gallant spirit shall resume. 

Leap from Eurotas^ banks, and call thee from the tomb T 

34. When terms signifying a name and an office are connected, the 
apostrophe and s shoi3d he annexed to the name of the person ; as, *< I 
lefl the volume at Smith's, the bookseller." 

35. The Objective Case expresses the object of an active verb, a par- 
ticiple, or a preposition. 

ADJECTIVES. t 

36. The word adjective means joined to. For this reason, those 
words which are joined to nouns and pronouns, to express their kind^ 
number, or quality, are called Adjectives. 



* See page 8, No. 23. 



t See page 9, No. 29. 
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37. Comparison expresses the quantity, or the degree of the qaalit/ 
ezpres^d by the adjective. 

38. The rositive Degree expresses the simple quality. 

39. The Comparative Degree increases the quality. 

40. The Superlative Degree increases the quality to the greatest extent 

41. Adjectives are sometimes compared by decreasing the quality, in 
the following manner ) as, 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 

Favourable, Less favourable, Least favourable. 

Prudent, Less prudent. Least prudent. 

42. Some adjectives do not admit of comparison ; as, ttoo, second, 
right y true, imTnortal, infinite, perfect, universal, &c. 

43. Some adjectives are used in only two degrees ; namely, the com- 
parative and the superlative ; as. 



Comparative Superlative. 
Exterior, Extreme. 

Prior, Prime. 



Comparative. Superlative. 
Superior, Supreme. 

Ulterior, Ultimate. 



44. Some adjectives are of the comparative degree ; as, anterior ^pos- 
tenor, interior, senior, junior, major, minor. 

45. Adjectives of two syllsibles, ending in y, or silent e, are generally 
comparea by er and est ; as, 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative, 

Ample, Ampler, Amplest. 

Happy, Happier, Happiest. 

Noble, Nobler, Noblest. 

Polite, Politer, Politest. 

PRONOUNS.* 

46. The word pronoun means for the noun. For this reason, those 
words which stand for the noun, are called Pronouns ; and they are used 
to prevent the frequent repetition of ^e nouA. Thus, in the sentences, 
" Gilbert ^inslie was a poor man and Gilbert Ainslie had been a poor 
man all the days of Gilbert Mnslie's life ; the days were not few, for 
OUbert Mnslie's thin hair was now waxing gray. Gilbert .Ainslie had been 
bom and bred on the small moorland farm, tJie farm GUhert Ainslie now 
occupied ; and Gilbert Ainslie hoped to die there, as Gilbert Ainslie' a 
father and grandfather had done before Gilbert Ainslie." — The use of the 
pronoun nwll be seen, by employing it, instead of repeating the noun. 
The above sentence will then be as follows : — ^** Gilbert Ainslie was a 
poor man, and he had been a poor man all the days of his life, which 
were not few, for his thin hair was now waxing gray. He had been 
bom and bred on the small moorland farm which he now occupied, and 
he hoped to die there,as At^ father and grandfather had done before Aim." 

47. Although, in the previous parts of this book, a list of the several 
kinds of pronouns has been given (see page 11, JVb. 41 ; page 12, Kost 
48 and 49; page 13, JVb. 54), it remains to be observed, that any word 
may be called a pronoun, which stands instead of a noun, and supplies 
its place. 

48. Personal Pronouns are those which show the person of the nouns 
fox which they stand ; and they are never used in the same part of the 
«ent^nce with the noun which they represent. 

*See4)agell^rfo.39. 
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49. Relative Pronouns are ijioee which itand for a noun or phrase, 
which is expressed in some member of the same sentence. (Seepag§ 
12, JVo. 49; page 69, Ms. 104 and 105; page 70, JVb. 106^ and pages 
72 and 7iyJ{on09.) 

,50. The relative pronoun who stands for those nbuns only which 
mean persons ; as, << He is a.friendy who is faithful in adversity.^' 

51. The relative pronoun which stands for animals, «and objects of 
the neuter gender ; as, ** This is the bird which sung ; That is the tree 
which produces no fruit." 

52. The pronoun which is used instead of who, when children are 
spoken of; as, " The child which I saw ; The infant which was here." 

53. The pronoun that stands either for persons, animals or objects 
of the neuter gender ; and it is used to prevent the too frequent repeti- 
tion of who or which ; sa," He that acts wisely, deserves praise ; Modes- 
ty is a quality that highly adorns a woman ; The horse that I bought." 

54. Adjective pronouns* are those pronouns which are sometimes 
joined to nouns, and sometimes stand by themselves; the noun to 
which they belong being understood ; as, << This man is more intelligent 
than thaf*^ (man). {See page 13, Jio. 54.) 

55. The word oton is frequently joined to some of the pronouns, for 
the sake of emphasis. They tlien become compound adjeclive pro- 
nouns ; as, ** This is my own book." The following is a list of them : my 
own, thy oton, his ovon^ her own, its ovm, our own, your own, their 
oton, 

56. The adjective pronouns this and that have each a plural 
number. TTiese is the plural of this ; and those is the plural or that. 
This and that are joined to nouns of the singular numoer only ; these 
and those, only to plural nouns. 

57. Wnen the pronouns Ods and that are both used in the same sen- 
tence, and each refers to some noun before them, this means the latter, 
or last-mentioned, and that the former, or first-mentioned ; as, " Wealth 
and poverty are both temptations ; thai (namely, wealth) tends to excite 

' pride; this (namely, poverty) tends to excite discontent." 

PkEPOSITIONS.t 

58. The word prmosition means placed before. Prepositions are those 
words which are placed before nouns and pronouns, to show the rela- 
tion between them and other words in the sentence. 

59. A preposition must always eovem a noun or pronoun in the ob- 
jective case ; and whenever a word usually included amone the prepo- 
sitions has no objective case, expressed or understood, it oecomes an 
adverb. 

60. Participle^, and sometimes other parts of speech, are used as 
prepositions ; as, excepting y resputingf touching , concerning, according ^ 
except', save, but, &c 

CONJUNCTION&.t 

61. The word conjunction mevLna joining together. Conjunctions are 
those words which are used to join together t& several words and mem* 
bers of a sentence. 

* The adjective pronouns may be thus subdivided .^— 

The Possessive ; my, thy, his. Iter, our, your, their. 
The Distributive ; each^ every, either. 
The Demonstrative ; tJds, that, these, thoee, former, latter. 
The Indefinitive ; some, other, another, any, one, all, such, 

t See page 14, No. 56. t See page lA, No. 59. 
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^2. Those words which are connected or joined together oy a con- 
junction, are usually parsed alike ; and it will be seen by the following 
•xample, that conjunctions very often unite sentences, when they appear 
to unite only words. Thus, " I gave the book to John or Charles *.** 
this form of expression contains two distinct sentences ; namely, '| I gave 
the book to John, or, I gave the book to Charles.? The words John and 
Charles, which are connected together by the conjunction in the first 
sentence, it appears, are both governed by the preposition in the two 
distinct sentences. 

63. The conjunction but is improperly used in connection with thai, 
in negative sentences ; as, " I cannot deny but that I was justly con- 
demned." The word but means except: the meaning of the sentence, 
therefore, is, " I can deny nothing except that I was unjustly condemned ; 
but I can deny that." 

INTERJECTIONS.* 

64. Interjections are words or sounds uttered to express some feel- 
ing of the mind. 

65. The word interjection means throvm into; and those words 
which are " thrown into " the different parts of a sentence, to express 
sudden emotions, are therefore called Interjections. Many of them ars 
mere sounds, and cannot be expressed by letters. 

VERBS. t 

66. A Passive Verb can never govern an objective case. Such sen- 
tences as the following, although sometimes used by good writers, are 
incorrect, and should be altered. " She was taught musick; He 
was forgiven the offence ; He was allowed his demand ; He waa asked 
a question." It should be, " Musick was taught (to) her ; The offence 
was foreiven (to) him ; His demand was allowed (to) him," &c. 

67. Defective Verbs are those which are not Used in all the moods 
and tenses ; as, ougJu, qtiot^, betoare, &c. 

68. There are a few words which are called Impersonal Verbs, be- 
sause they have no nominative case, or, if any, a pronoun which merely 
expresses a state of things; as, metkinks, beware, as follows, as ap^ 
pears, it, rains, it snows, it freezes, it hails, it lightens, it thunders, 

MOODS AND TENSES.t 

60. There are two things which are to be particularly noticed in a 
verb ; — ^first, the vuumer in which it is used— and, second, the tims 
which it expresses. 

70. Mood shows the manner in which the verb is used. 

71. Tense shows the time which the verb expresses. 

72. The Indicative Mood§ expresses an assertion, or a question. 

73. The Subjunctive Mood expresses a condition, supposition, or 
doubt, &c., and always has a conjunction before it, expressed or un- 
derstood. 

74. A verb in the subjunctive mood never occurs alone. There must 
always be another verb in the sentence, expressed or understood, befora 
or after it 

* See page 15, No. 61. t See page 17. No. 65. 

i See page 18, Nos. 73 and 74. $ See page 17, No. 75. 
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75. The Potential Mood expresses ability, power, liberty, willingness, 
or necessity. It sometimes expresses a question. 

76. The potential mood may be known by the following signs, or 
auxiliary -verbs, some one of which is found in every tense of thig 
mood ; namely, may, caiif must, might, cotdd, would, should* 

77. The Imperative Mood expresses a command, a request, a per- 
mission. 

78. The Infinitive Mood expresses the verb in a general or unlimited 
manner, without any distinction of number or person. 

79. The infinitive mood always has the sign to before it, expressed or 
imderstood. 

no. Participlesf are words derived from verbs^ having part of the 
properties of verbs, and part of the properties of adjectives. 

81. The present p&rtit:iple of an active verb is sometimes used in a 
passive sense ; as, '^ The king of Spain was improving at the last dates ;** 
** The house is building** (not being built). 

TENSES. 

82. Tense shows the time which the verb expresses. {See No. 71.) 

83. The Present Tense represents present time. 

84. The Imperfect Tense represents past time, indefinitely. 

85. The Perfect Tense expresses past time, definitely. 

86. The Pluperfect Tense expresses time which passed befbre some 
other past time. 

87. The Future Tense expresses future time. 

88. The Future Perfect Tense expresses time which will be past at 
some future time. 

89. Those tenses which have an auxiliary verbt in them are called 
eomwmnd tenses. The other tenses are called simple tenses, 

90. The Present and Imperfect Tenses of the Indicative and 
Subjunctive Moods of active and neuter^ verbs, are some- 
times formed by the anziliaiy verbs do and did, in the following man* 
ner; as, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESKNT TEK8K. 

Singular. Plural. 

First Psrson. I do love. I First Person. We do levs. 

Second Person. Thou dost love. I Second Person. Ye or vou do love. 

Third Person. He does love. | Third Person. They aolove. 

IMPERTECT TENSE. 

Angular. Plural, 

First Person. I did love. I First Person. We did lova 

Second Person. Thou didst love. I Second Person. Ye or you did love. 

Third Person. He did love. | Third Person. They did love. 

* See page 27. The potential mood is converted into the subjunctive, by 
placing the coi^unctioiis if, though, unless. Sec. before it : as, "if I could de- 
ceive nim, I would not attempt it; Tnoudi be should strike, he cannol 
harm." The indicative mood is also frequently used by good writers for the 
subjunctive ; as, ** If he rises.'' &c. 

t See page 62, Nos. 89 and 90, and page 63, No. 91. 

I See page 82, Nos. 117 and 118. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singvlar. Plural 

First Person. If I do love. I First Person. Ifwedolove. 

Second Person. Ifibou dost love. 1 Second Person. If ye or you do love. 
T^iRD Person. If he do or does I Third Person. If they do love, 
love. I 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

First Person. If I did love. I First Person. If we did love. 

Second Person. If thou didst love. I Second Person. Ifyeoryoudidlovo. 
Xhird Person. If he did love. | Third Person. If they did love. 

92. When a qaestion is asked, the auxiliary verb precedes the nom- 
inative case ; thus, << Do I love ? Did John write } May he go ? Hav 
you learned the lesson }" 

93. The auxiliaries of the compound tenses are frequently used alone, 
to prevent the repetition of the verb ; as, ''He regards ms word, but 
thou dost not " (that is, dost not regard it). 

ADVERBS. 

94. Adverbs may be divided into the following classes : — 

Of numher ; as. Once, twice, thrice, &c. 

Of order ; as. First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, fifthly, lastly, finally. &c. 

Of place ; as. Here, there, where, elsewhere, any where, somewhere, 
nowhere, herein, whither, hither, thither, upward, downward, for- 
ward, backward, whence, hence, thence, wmthersoever, &c. 

Of Hme present ; as, Now, to-day," &c. 

Of time past; as, Already, before, lately, yesterday, heretofore, hither- 
to, long since, long ago, &c. 

Of time to come ; as. To-morrow, not yet, hereafter, henceforth, hence- 
forward, by and by, instantly, presently, immediately, straight- 
ways, &c. 

Of Hme indefinite ; as. Oft, often, ofttimes, oftentimes, sometimes, 
soon, seldom, daily, weekly, monthly, yearly, always, when, then, 
ever, never, again, &c. 

Of quantity; as. Much, little, sufficientiy, how much, how great, 
enough, abundantly, &c. 

0£ manner ot quality ; as. Wisely, foolishly, justly, unjustly, quickly, 
slowly, &c. 

Of doubt ; as. Perhaps, i>erad venture, possibly, perchance, &c. 

Of affirmation ; as. Verily, trulv, undoubtedly, doubtless, certainly, 
yea, ves, surely, indeed, really, &c. 

Of negation ; as. Nay, no, not, by no means, not at all, in no wise, &c. 

Of interrogation ; as, How, why, wherefore, whither, &c. 

Of comparison ; as. More, most, better, best, worse, worst, less, least, 
very, almost, little, alike, &c. 

There are many adverbs, however, not included in the above list 
END OP PART I. 
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PREFACE, 



In the former part of this Grammar, the principles 
of Analysis, or English Parsing, were unfolded, and the 
pupil was led, by progressive steps, to a knowledge of 
the parts of speech, with their various relations and de- 
pendencies. This volume contains the application of 
these principles in the Synthesis or Construction of 
English sentences. It is to be premised, that, in the 
arrangement of these principles, the authors have con- 
sidered the usage of the best writers as their only stand- 
ard of grammatical accuracy. For this reason, it will 
be seen in this work, that many expressions are con- 
demned, which are sometimes used by popular writers, 
and are of frequent occurrence in colloquial intercourse. 
The propriety of this must be evident to all who con- 
sider that language aims at a higher object than the 
bare expression of animal wants. It has been asserted 
by a celebrated writer, that most of the disputes which 
have agitated the world, have arisen from a reciprocal 
misunderstanding of terms. How important, then, is a 
logical precision in the construction of sentences ! In 
the decisions which the authors have made in relation 
to grammatical propriety, they have not ventured to 
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array their own authority against commoh usage ; but 
they have deduced certain rules from higher sources^ 
from which there is no appeal ; and, having ascertained 
the principles upon which English Syntax is founded, 
they have endeavored to make their Synthesis con- 
form to them. 

Boston, August, 1835. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR- 



PART II, 

PRINCIPLES OF SYNTHESIS OR CONSTRUCTION. 



THE ARTICLRS. 

1. The article a is used before words beginning with a 
consonant, with w or y, or with the long sound of ti. 

2. The article an is used instead of a, before words begin* 
ning with a vowel, with silent A, and with A not silent, when 
the accent is on the second syllable. 

3. The article a or an is joined to nouns of the singular 
number only. 

4. The article the may be joined to nouns in the singular 
or plural number. 

5. The articles must be omitted when the noun stands for 
all of its kind. 

The pt^il may correct the errors in the foUounng phrases.* 

An hand ; an heart ; a end ; a army ; an horse ; an ewe ; 
an bed ; a apple ; a hour ; a adder ; a honourable man ; a 
ingcfnious device ; an high post ; an houses ; an pen ; a ox ; 
a eel; a industrious boys; a aunt; a inches; a eye; an 
watches ; an unicorn ; an university ; a men ; the women ; 
an humble post ; a umpire ; an useful tool ; an honorable 
situation ; an yeoman ; an yard ; an wardrobe ; an unit ; an 
euphony; an year; such an one; a heroic action; a his- 

* In order to test the knowledge of the pupil, some phrases or sen- 
tences which need no correction are inserted in this, and many of the 
subsequent Exercises. 
I* 
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torical account ; an useful implement ; an virtuous woman ; 
an humble cottager ; a European ; a Italian ; a bushes ; a 
upper rooms ; an higher tree ; an taller man ; a abler man ; 
such a one ; to an historian ; an handsome prospect; a habil- 
iment. The gold is corrupting. The money is the root of 
all evil. Sea is green. Lion is bold animal. Law was 
given to the Moses ; but the grace and the truth came by a 
Saviour of the man. 



NOUNS. 



6. The {^ural number of nouns is generally fcHrmed by 
adding 5 to the singular. 

7. When the noun ends in x, ch soft, 5^, ss^ or o, the plu- 
ral i9 formed by adding es, 

8. Nouns ending in to, and ch mounded like ky and the 
words junto, canto, tyro, grotto, portico, solo, quarto, form 
the plural by adding s only. 

9. Nouns ending with a single/, or/cy form the plural by 
changing /or fe into ves, 

10. The words dwarf, scarf, wheaf, brief chief grief, 
herchief handkerchief mischief gulf turf surf, fife, strife, 
proof hoof roof, and reproof, have the regular plural by 
adding 5 only; and the word staff h^iS staves xa the plural. 

11. Nouns ending with y, with a ccmsonant before it, form 
the plural by changmg the y into ies, 

12. The plural of some nouns is fcnrmed in a very irregular 
manner; as, child, children ; foot ^f pet ; ox, oxen; tooth, - teeth ; 
many men; &c. {See Part L, p. 88, Nos. 21, 22, 23, 24 
and 25.) 

TeU the plural number of the following nouns. 

Boy, girl, pen, table, tax, fish, ass, chair, king, ring, man, 
body, leaf, fox, field, ox, garden, fly, knife, city, fork, play, 
day, calf, lamp, wo, cherry, army, coach, child, loaf, hero, 
berry, peach, wc^f,' wharf, volcano, lash, thief, branch, hill, 
sister, duty, penny, foot, inch, queen, wife, dish, witch, buf- 
falo, copy, brush, glass, cargo, sheaf, river, sky, miss, wit- 
ness, thrush, wish, monarch, gelly, shelf, beauty, potato, 
dress, sex, study, loss, echo, relay, chimney, attorney, jour- 
ney, valley, sheep, mouse, aid-de-camp, banditti, court-mar- 
tial, father-in-law, animalculum, antithesis, ellipsis, arcanum. 
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automaton, axis, basis, crisis, criterion, datum, desideratum, 
diaeresis, effluvium, erratum, focus, genus, genius, hypothesis, 
lamina, medium, monsieur, parenthesis, phenomenon, radius, 
stamen, stimulus, stratum, virtuoso, apparatus, means, spe- 
cies, series, pride, gold, sloth, wheat, ambition, fife, lay, foot, 
tooth. 

TeU the singular ofthefoUomng plural nouns. 

Brothers, men, children, wives, reproofs, buffaloes, crises, 
criteria, hypotheses, chimneys, courts-martial, effluvia, desid- 
erata, errata, messieurs, species, sheep, wheat, coaches, 
thrushes, animalcule, stamina, stimuli, boys, girls, virtuosi, 
apparatus, dishes, teeth. ( This exercise may he extended at 
the discretion of the teacher.) 

GENDER. 

13. The gender of nouns is distinguished in three different 
ways ; — ^First, by different words ; Second, by a difference of 
termination ; Third, by a noun, pronoun, or adjective, prefixed 
to the noun. 

(A list of the words ^ the gender of which is thus determined, 
wfly befoi^nd in Part /., p. 90^) 

TeU the feminine of the masculine nouns in the following cxer- 
cise ; and the masculine of those which are feminine. 

Man, bachelor, host, man-servant, beau, abbot, baron, 
hart, drake, boy, conductor, deacon, father, emperor, ambas- 
sador, sister, doe, duck, countess, mother, friar, goose, roe, 
mare, husband, queen, lass, lady, master, spawner, wizard, 
nephew, ram, songstress, madam, dam, daughter, hind, upcle, 
stag, witch, abbess, bride, cateress, chantress, earl, czarina, 
empress, executor, goddess, governess, Wiress, heroine, 
huntress, inheritrix, instructer, inheritor, Jewess, lioness, 
marchioness, landgravine, shepherdess, songster, sorcerer, 
sultana, testatrix, tigress, traitor, tutor, tyranness, victor, 
viscountess, votary, widow, she-bear, hen-sparrow, female 
child, man-servant, female descendants. 

Correct the following errors. 

Mary is a great beau. John is my niece. Charlotte was 
a bridegroom. I^rs. Quickly was the host at the inn. 
Mrs. Brown was his uncle. The lady Elizabeth was a 
prince. Napoleon was, the heroine of his age. He is a 
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witch. She is a traitor. My brother was the bridesmaid. 
The female of that animal is called a hart, and the male, a 
roe. She was the heir of her father's estate^ She is quite a 
hunter, as well as a songster. His mother was the admin* 
istr&tor of the estate. Your cousin Elizabeth is an excellent 
instructer. 

CASE. 

14. The possessive case of a noun is formed by adding an 
apostrophe and the letter 5 to the nominative. 

15. When the plural ends in s, the possessive b formed 
by adding only an apostrophe. 

16. Some nouns, which end in ss, form the possessive by 
adding an apostrophe only ; as, '* for goodness' sake." 

17. Some nouns, which end in ss, form the possessive 
regularly, by adding both the apostrophe, and s; as, *' the 
witness's testimony." 

18. Some nouns, which end in ience, form the possessive 
by adding an apostrophe only. 

19. When terms signifying a name and an office are con- 
nected, the apostrophe and s should be annexed to the name 
of the person only. 

20. It is a general rule, that the s should be omitted, espe- 
cially in poetry, whenever its occurrence occasions an un- 
pleasant hissing sound. 

The pupil is required to teU which of the following posses^ 
sive cases are correct, and which are incorrect, and apply 
the above rules. 

For goodnesses sake. For righteousnesses sake. This is a 
mans' hat. These were the mens' reasons. Womens' fears. 
The childs' book. Roberts' shoe. For conscience's sake. 
For patience's sake. The witness's testimony. Leap from 
Eurotas's bank. At Sihiths' the bookseller's. General 
Lymans' the mayors'. The wrath of Peleus' son. Moses's 
minister. Aaron's the priests' office. Phinehas's wife. 
Festus came into Felix's room. In that miss's, seat. Mr. 
Bass's compliments. Mr. Francis's seat. The Thames's 
slow current. The Charles's sluggish stream. James's 
books. Mr. Van Ness's respects. The victress's renown. 
The tigress's teeth. The hostess's attention. The priest- 
ess's office. Leonidas's band. 
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In phrases like the foUomng, which may be called sulh 
stantive phrases, the apostrophe mth s is generally annexed 
to the last word; as, " The king of Great Britain's author* 

The duke's of Bridgewater canal. The lord mayor's of 
London authority. The captain's of the guard house. Pres- 
idents' Washington mansion. 

Nouns in apposition, when closely connected, usually have 
the sign of the possessive annexed to the last; as, " The em- 
peror Leopold's reign" 

Dionysius's the tyrant's decree. For David's the king's 
sake. John's the Baptists' head. Paul's the apostle's advice. 
I went to the mayor's, an officer of great merit. He emu- 
lated Caesar's example, the greatest general's of the age. 
(In correcting the preceding expressions, the pupil must con- 
sider whether the nouns are reaUy in apposition ; or whether 
the sentences are to he considered elliptical, and differently 
analyzed,) 

21. The preposition of, with the objective case, is often 
used in preference to the possessive case ; as, " Give me the 
head of John the Baptist," instead of *' John the Baptist's 
head." ^ 

Change the following possessive cases into the objective with 
a preposition. 

For elegance's sake. For David's my servant's sake. 
Paul the apostle's advice. Dionysius the tyrant's authority. 
The king of England's prerogative. Alexander the Great's 
four generals. Great Britain's king. The emperor Napo- 
leon's decrees. . India's Bishop's Heber's poems. The 
river's Ganges current. The rainbow's brilliant colors. 
The river Thames's channel.. St. Paul's Church spire. St. 
Peter's Church's dome. The Tower of London's architec- 
ture. The archbishop of York's residence. His grace 
the archbishop's of Canterbury's robes. Life's calm and 
noiseless spirit. Trifling for a while in her joy's silence. 
He fell from the tree's top. Scotland's Highlands are a pic- 
turesque, but in general a melancholy country; 
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ADJECTIVES. 

22. The comparative degree is formed by adding er to the 
positive ; but if the adjective end in e, the comparative is 
formed by adding r only. 

23. The superlative degree is formed by adding est; but 
if the adjective end in e, the superlative is formed by adding 
St only. 

24. Adjectives of more than one syllable are generally 
compared by more and most ; but adjectives of two syllables, 
ending in y, or silent e, are generally compared by er and 
est ; and the y is generally changed into i. 

. 25. Some adjectives are compared very irregularly; as, 
good, better, best, &c. (See Part J., p. 10, No, 38. 

Correct the errors in the following expressions. Some of the^ 
sentences need no correction, 

A more tall man. A worser reason. The silenter voice 
of nature. Correctest conduct. BeautifuUer prospects. 
Favorabler terms. He is littler, but not the littlest. A 
more big hat. Greener vegetables. A magnificenter pal- 
ace. The beautifullest flower. A more wise man. A 
gooder apple. The goodest reason. He has mucher than 
you. John'is wiser than you.- The most affecting sim- 
plicity. A negligenter girl. I have manyer books than 
you. A more long story. The most thick forest. Most 
fine weather. Famouser men. Favorablest views. More 
dangerouser exposure. Cruellest manner. Most wisest phi- 
losophers. Most fair and most sweet bewilderment. Most 
early vegetables. Most polite courtiers. More noble aims. 
Righter reasons. Truer causes. Immortaller glory. In- 
finiter length; Most perfect polish. Most universal extent. 
Extremer end. The supremest regard. Primer quality. 
The more major part. Minorer considerations. Ulterior 
views. Most ultimate intentions. Virtuouser cottagers. A 
happyer man. Sillyer stories. The gloomyest corner. The 
livelyest manner. The veryest knave. Insufferablest van- 
ity. Industriousest example. Negligenter appearaqce. 
Studiouser pupils. Perplexingest difficulties. Indifferenter 
reasons. 

26. The comparative degree is to be used when only two 
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things are compared ; the superlative is to be used when 
more than two are compared. 

Correct the following errors. 

The weakest of the two. The wiser of all mankind. 
Of Pope and Dryden it may be said, that the former was the 
best man, the latter the best poet. Of James, John, and 
Joseph, we may say, that Joseph is the better boy, John the 
better writer, James the better reader. Caroline and Mary 
are both well attired ; but in their appearance Caroline is the 
neatest, Mary the most showy. Sarah, Frances, and Lucre- 
tia, each read the piece ; the reading of Frances was the 
loudest, of Sarah the more correct, and of Lucretia the 
more affecting. 

27. . Adjectives are sometimes improperly used for adverbs ; 
as, " He was miserable poor : " it should be, '^miserably^ 
poor." 

Correct the following errors. 

She reads proper, writes neat, and composes accurate. 
He was extreme careful. He was terrible afraid. His prop- 
erty is near gone. Thomas practises conformable to h\% 
precepts. They reason very clear and strong. Mary was 
exceeding tall. He came agreeable to his promise, and con- 
ducted himself suitable to the occasion. He speaks fluent, 
reads excellent, and thinks coherent. That man behaved 
submissive and was exceeding humble. Grammar is easier 
learned than Geography. Tell that boy to read louder. 
Few could speak nobler upon it. He says express that he 
saw it. 

28. Adverbs are also sometimes improperly used as adjec- 
tives; as, "for thy often infirmities:" it should be, "thy 
many infirmities." 

Correct the follotoing errors, 

• 

He spoke in a manner agreeably to reason, and in a style 
suitably to the occasion. He is an oflen offender. We 
hope for a soon and prosperous issue. Henry is a seldom, 
but a welcome visiter. John was an oftener and a more 
earnest applicant. Their vehemence of gesture was con- 
- formably to their vehemence of thought. Implant in the 
minds of youth such good principles as will take soonest and 
deepest root. 
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29. The adjective pronoun such is sometimes improperly 
lised for so ; as, " he was such an extravagant person : " it 
should be '' so extravagant." 

Correct thefoUomng errors. 

Such an amiable disposition will secure universal regard. 
Such distinguished virtues seldom occur. Such an eminent 
situation cannot easily be attained. Such a good scholar 
should make fewer errors. Such a mean action deserves 
reprobation. Such a disagreeable person can have but few 
friends. ^ 

30. Adjectives that have in themselves a superlative sig- 
nification, must not be used in the comjparative and superla- 
.tive degrees ; and those adjectives which are in the compara- 
tive or superlative degree, must not receive an additional 
form of comparison. 

Correct thefoUotmng errors. 

Virtue confers the supremest dignity on man, and should 
be his chiefest desire. His assertion was more true than 
that of his opponent. The words of the latter were most 
untrue. The chiefest reason. The extremest caution. The 
most perfect regard for the privileges of others. Righter 
views should be taken of the subject in its most universal 
extent. According to the most straitest sect. A more 
serener temper. The pleasures of the understanding are 
more preferable than those of the imagination or of sense. 
The Most Highest has created us for his glory. The 
Supreme Being is the most wisest, most powerfullest, and 
the most best of beings. He gave the fullest and most 
sincere proof of the truest friendship. 



PROWOUNS. 



31. The adjective pronouns this, that, each, every, either^ 
and one, may be joined to nouns in the singular number 
only, unless the plural noun convey a collective idea. The 
adjective pronouns ^Aese and^^Ao^e, and the numeral adjec- 
tives two, three, &c., may be joined to nouns of the plural 
number only. 
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Correct the following errors. 

These kind of indulgences injure every men. You have 
been playing this two hours. He saw one or more persons. 
Each man, women, and children, must obey this rule. Those 
sort of books did real injury. That wall is two foot thick, 
three foot high, and twenty foot long. The water is three 
hundred fathom in depth. Each horses can travel forty mile 
a day. Let each esteem others better than themselves. 
Each of them in their turn receives the benefit to which they 
are entitled. Take up that ashes. Every one must take 
care of themselves. Either of them may leave their seats. 
My uncle visits the city every six months.* 

32. The word means may be considered as singular or 
plural. When one thing is mentioned, we say, " this means,'' 
or '' that means ; " but when more than one thing iS impli- 
ed, we say, " these means," or *' those means." 

Correct thefolUnoing errors. 

Charles was extravagant, and by these means became 
poor. Henry was frugal, careful, and industrious, and by 
this means became rich. John embraced every opportunity 
to display his talents, and to exercise bis ingenuity, and by 
that means he became distinguished. Joseph was correct in 
his recitations, exemplary in his deportment, and obedient to 
the rules, and by that means secured the tutor's appro- 
bation. 

33. The pronoun either is sometimes improperly used 
for each. 

Correct the following errors. 

Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, took either of them 
his censer. There was a tree on either side of the river. 
In either house there were inhabitants. Either pupil, who 
neglects his lessons, shall be reprimanded. Either bird 
and either beast is blessed in degree. John, James, and Jo- 
seph, will either of them recite the lesson. The house, gar- 
den, and green -house, were either of them the pn^erty of 
my uncle, but they either belong now to my father. 



• Such expressions as " every six months," " evenr two years," &c., 
are elliptical, and obviously mean, '' eyerj period of six months," Ae, 
2 
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34. Pronouns must be of the same person, number, and 
gender, as the nouns for which they stand. 

35. As the adjective pronouns wy, thy, his, her, our, your, 
and their, represent the possessive case of the personal pro- 
nouns, like them they must be used with reference to the 
person, number, and gender, of the words for which they 
stand. /^Thus, it would be improper to say, " Mary is reading 
his own book," because his implies the masculine gender : 
it should be, " Mary is reading her own book." So, also, it 
would be improper to say, ** John and Mary are studying her 
lesson," because Mary and John are two persons, and the 
word her implies but one : it should be, *' Mary and John are 
studying their lessons." Again, in the sentence *' Every one 
must attend to their own business," the word their implies 
more than one : it should be, ** Every one must attend to his 
own business." 

36. When nouns and pronouns of different persons are 
connected by the conjunction and, the verbs* and pronouns 
agreeing with them must be of the first person, if there be a 
first person in the sentence ; and of the second person, if the 
first be not expressed. Thus, it is improper to say, ** John, 
and I, and thou, are employed in their respective occupa- 
tions ; " because the pronoun I is of the first person, and 
their refers to the third : it should be, " in our respective 
occupations." 

[N. B. In the application of the above principle, the pupil will re* 
collect, that, in accordance with what is stated in No. 35, the adjective 
pronouns my, thy, Jus, her, our, your, and their, represent the person, 
number, and gender, of the words for which thej stand. Thus, 

My refers to the first person singular, either gender. 

Our refers to the first person plural, either gender. 

T^y refers to the second person singular, either gender. 

Your refers to the second person plural, either ^nder. 

His refers to the third person singular, mascuhne gender. 

Her refers to the third person singular, feminine gender. ' 

JTieir refers to the third person plural, either gender.] 

37. Whenever a pronoun, of atiy kind, is used in a sen- 
tence, care must be taken that the right one is employed. 
The pronoun must be of the same person, number, and gen- 
der, as the noun for. which it stands. 



* The pupil is not expected to correct the verbs in this exercise, be- 
cause it IS necessary that the proper use of the pronouns should be 
(learly understood before any exercise on the verb is presented. 
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38. Pronouns must be of the plural numoer, when they re- 
fer to two or more nouns in the singular, joined together by 
the conjunction and. Thus, it would be improper to say, 
" John and Joseph have recited his lesson well, and he has 
been dismissed,'* because John and Joseph mean two per- 
sons : it should be, " John and Joseph have recited their les- 
sons well, and they have been dismissed." 

39. But when the words in the singular number connected 
by andy all mean the same person or thing, the pronouns re- 
ferring to them must be singular. Thus we correctly say, 
*^ That superficial scholar and critic has given abundant proof 
that he (not they) knew not the characters of the Hebrew 
language." 

Correct the following errors in the pronouns. 

John has recited her lesson. Mary has lost his father. 
John, James, and Joseph, have recited his lessons. Julia, 
Mary, and Charlotte, are ornaments of her sex ; her disposi- 
tions are sweet, her manners amiable, her minds are cultiva- 
ted, and her persons agreeable ; and each of them has well 
improved the opportunities they has enjoyed. Each of them, 
in their turn, leceives the benefits to which they is entitled. 
My counsel to each of you is, that you shouhl make it their 
endeavor to come to a friendly agreement. By discussing what 
relates to each particular in their order, we shall better under- 
stand the subject. Every person, whatever be their station, 
is bound by the duties of morality and religion. Neither* 
of those men seems to have any idea that their opinions may 
be ill founded. The king and the queen have put on his^ 
robes. Let each esteem others better than themselves. Ev- 
^ry one of the letters bears date on their first page. Every 
boy in this class must close their books. Thou, and the gar- 
dener, and the huntsman, must share the blame of this' busi- 
ness amongst them. My sister and I, as well as thou and 
my brother, are daily employed in their respective occu- 
pations. Are either of these men your fi-iends ? And Jon- 
athan slew a man of great stature, that had on every hand 
six fingers, and on every foot six toes. Nadab and Abihu 
took either of them his censer. The king of Israel and the 
king of Judah sat either of them on his throne. The 
queen put' on his own robes. The river is swollen, and she 
is overflowing her banks. Here, on a cotton-wood tree, an 

*'Th9 word ndUier means not nthtr* 
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eagle had fixed its nest, and seemed the undisputed mistress 
of the spot ; but he will soon be dispossessed of his ancient 
and solitary domain. The male discovers no beauty but in 
the color of its species. Take handfulls of ashes of the fur- 
nace, and let Moses sprinkle it towards heaven, in the sight 
of Pharaoh, and it shall become small dust. Rebecca took 
goodly raiment, which was with her in the house, and put 
them upon Jacob. The wheel killed another man, who is 
the sixth that has lost their lives by these means. I do not 
think that any one should incur censure for being tender of 
their reputation. Every one is the best judge of their own 
feelings. Can any one, on their entrance into the world, be 
fully secure that they shall not be deceived ? He cannot 
see one in prosperity without envying them. I gave the 
horse oats, but he would not eat it. Put the tongs in its place, 
and hang the bellows by its handle. A person may make 
themselves happy without riches. Every one must provide 
for themselves. Let each of them be heard in their turn. 

40. The relative pronoun who stands for those nouns only 
which mean persons ; and which^ for animals, and objects of 
the neuter gender.* Thus we say, " the man toko," •♦ thd 
woman who ; " but " the horse which^^ ** the pen which" &lc 

41. The relative pronoun that is used to avoid the too fre- 
quent repetition of who and which. It is used in preference 
to who or which — 

First, when children are spoken of; as, '^ The child thai 
we saw : " 

Secondly y afler an adjective in the superlative degree ; as, 
" This is the best that I can obtain :' " 

Thirdly^ after the interrogative who, and the words same 
and all ; and frequently after some and any ; as, '< This is the 
same that was here before ; " " Who that has any sense would 
have argued thus ? " 

Fourthly y when the antecedent consists of two words, one 
of which requires i£^Ao,.and the other, which ; as, " The man 
and the horse that we saw yesterday : " and 

Fifthly, in all cases where it is doubtful whether who oj 
which should be used. 

42. Two different relatives must not be used in the same 
sentence, in reference to the same antecedent. Whatever 

* The possessive case of who is often applied to animals, or objects 
of the neuter gender, especially in poetry. 
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relative is used in one part of the sentence must be carried 
through all its members. The following sentence is there* 
fore incorrect : " The man who was present, and that I de- 
scribed to you : " it should be, ** The man that was present, and 
that I described to you ; " or, " The man who was present, 
and whom I described to you." 

Correct the following sentences. 

They which seek Wisdom, will certainly find her. These 
are the animals whom we call gregarious. That is the horse 
who was imported by the admiral. One of his brothers, 
with which I am acquainted, was present. Who was thai 
creature whom Job describes as the leviathan ? The child 
whom we saw had been well treated. What is she which 
comes in a green robe ? The wife and fortune whom he gained 
did not aid him. The moon, who rose last night, was round 
as my shield. The tiger is a beast who destroys without pity. 
Solomon was the wisest man who ever lived. -The infant 
who was baptized was called Henry ; and he is the same who 
caused his mother much anxiety. All who are here will un- 
derstand what I mean. Are there any who will deny what I 
say ? The best which I can obtain here are indifferent in 
comparison with any which are imported. The woman and 
her dress were the most disgusting objects whom I ever be- 
held. Neither the author nor his works are subjects whom 
I can commend. The man and his house, whom we visited 
yesterday, are great curiosities. It is the same picture whom 
you saw before, and that was bought at the auction. The la-» 
dy and the lap-dog which we saw at the window, and that at- 
tracted so much observation. Who, who has any sensibility, 
could restrain his feelings? 

43. The word what is sometimes improperly used for the 
relatives who and which ^ and the conjunction that. 

Correct the following errors. 

There is the man what picked up my' bonnet. Give me 
some of that what you have ia your hand. This is the book 
what I bought yesterday. This is the lesson what I have just 
recited. The smiles what encourage severity of judgment 
hide malice and insincerity. He would not be persuaded 
but what I was greatly in fault. 

44. When a noun of multitude conveys plurality of idea, 
the pronoun which refers to it must be plural. 

2» 
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Correct the following errors. 

The council that met yesterday were not unanimous in 
its sentiments. The fleet have all arrived, and dropped its 
anchors. The flock were all sheared, and its wool was sent 
to market. 

[Ab a thorough application of the principles relating to the pronouns 
involyes a knowledge of those whicn apply to the person and number 
of the verb, more copious exercises on the pronouns will be given in 
connection with the verb. It will be seen that some acquaintance with 
the person and number of the pronouns is indispensable to a clear un- 
derstanding of the rules which relate to verbs.] 



VERBS. 



45. Active verbs, active participles, and prepositions, re- 
quire the objective case. 

46. The noun or pronoun which is governed, is generally* 
placed after the verb, participle, or preposition ; but the rela- 
tive pronoun in the objective case is placed before the verb 
which governs it. 

47. The preposition should always be placed immediately 
before the relative which it governs. 

48. It is improper to connect two prepositions, or one prep- 
osition and an active verb, with the same noun. Thus, ** 1 
wrote to, and warned the man,*' should be, »* I wrote to the 
man^ and warned him.'' 

49. Neuter and passive verbs, and their participles, do not 
govern the objective case. 

Correct the errors in the following sentences. 

Esteeming theirselves wise, they became fools. He ex- 
posed hisself. The man who he raised from obscurity is no 
more. Who did they entertain so freely ? They are the per- 
sons who we ought to respect. They who opulence has made 
proud, and who luxury has corrupted, are not happy. Who 
shall I give the book to? Who do you live with? He can 
do nothing of hisself He laid the suspicion on some one, I 

* In poetry, the objective case is frequently placed before the active 
verb by which it is governed. 
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know not who, in the company. Who did you speak to? 
Who did they ride with ? Who do you serve under ? Flat- 
tery can hurt none but those who il is agreeable to. It is not 
I thou art engaged to. It was not he they were so angry 
with. Who did you receive that information from ? The 
person who I travelled with, has sold the horse which he 
rode on during our journey. Does that boy know who he 
speaks to ? Who does he oifer such language to ? He is 
quite unacquainted with, and cannot speak upon, that subject. 
Who have I reason to love so much as this friend of my 
youth ? He and they we know, bat who are you ? She that 
is idle, reprove. He invited my brother and I to see his li- 
brary. He who committed th^ ofience you should correct, 
and not I, who am innocent. Repenting him of his design. 
It will be very digicult to agree his >5onduct with his princi- 
ples. Go, flee thee away into the land of Judea. I shall 
premise with two or three observations. He ingratiates with 
some by traducing others. What harmony can subsist be- 
tween those who commit crimes and they who abhor them ? 
Who is he going to marry ? To have no one who we wish 
well to, and who we are concerned for, is deplorable. He is 
a friend who I am highly indebted to. He is ignorant of, 
and cannot teach, the art. You were misinformed of, and 
consequently cannot understand, the subject. He was taught 
grammar by the master. Music was taught her by her gov* 
erness. I repent me of my error. His successes approach- 
ed him to the throne. The popular lords did not fail to en- 
large themselves upon the subject. It will be very difficult 
to agree his conduct with the principles he professes. The 
American planters say that they grow cotton and tobacco. 
To ingratiate with some by traducing others, marks a base 
and despicable mind. I shall premise with two or three gen- 
eral observations. 

50. Neuter verbs of motion and change are, by some gram- 
marians, used in. the passive form ; but such usage must be 
considered a departure from grammatical correctness ; as, ** I 
am come," " I was gone," " I am grown," " I was fallen." * 

* Although this form of expression is sanctioned by Murray, Lowth, 
and other ^K>d authorities, yet reason and analog will not justify us 
in assentingr to their decision ; for, besides the awkwardness of the ex- 
pression, it is objectionable as being an nnnecessary anomaljr. But the 
authors of this Gframmar have been influenced in their rejection of such 
expressions, by the very sensible and conclusive remarks of Mr. Pick- 
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It would be more consistent with grammatical propriety to 
say, " I have come," *< I had gone," ** I have grown," ** I had 
fallen," &c. 

Correct the foUawing sentences. 

We are infinitely swerved from our holy religion. The 
whole obligation of that law and covenant, which God made 
with the Jews, was also ceased. Whose number was now 
amounted to three hundred. This marshal, upon some dis- 
content^ was entered into a conspiracy against his master. 
I am come. I was gone. I am grown. I was fallen. If 
such maxims and such practices prevail, what is become of 
decency and virtue ? I am come, according to the time pro- 
posed ; but I am fallen upon an evil hour. The mighty ri- 
vals are now agreed. The influence of his corrupt example 
was then entirely ceased. He was entered into the connec- 
tion, before the consequences were considered. 

51. Th^ present participle of an active verb is sometimes 
used by the best writers in a passive sense ; as, '' The king 
of Spain has been seriously indisposed, but he was improve 
ing * at the last dates." 

bourn, in a very learned work, entitled ^*A Dissertation on the English 
Verb, published in London, 1789. Dr. Priestley, in his Grammar, p. 127, 
says, '< It seems not to have been determined^ by the English gram- 
marians, whether the passive participles o^ verbs neuter require the 
auxiliary am or have before tnem. The French, in this case, confine*" 
themselves strictly to the former." " His remark," says Mr. Pick- 
bourn, <' concerning the manner of using the participles of French neu- 
ter verbs, is certainly not founded ; for most of them are conjugated with 
avoir ^ to have." 

* Such expressions as the following have recently become very com- 
mon, not only in the periodical publications of the day, but are like- 
wise finding favor with popular writers ; as, '' The house is being 
inUlt." " The street is being paved." " The actions that are now be- 
ing performed," &c. " The patents are being prepared." The usage 
of the best writers does not sanction these expressions; and they must 
therefore be condemned. The principle stated in No. 51, although it i^ 
not formally expressed by grammatical writers,, is deduced from the 

Eractice of Johnson, Addison, Beattie, and most other writers of ac- 
nowledged authority. " Hlienever the participle in ing is joined by an 
auxiliary verb to a nominative capable of the action, it is taken active- 
ly ; but when joined to one incapable of the action, it becomes passive. 
if we say, " The men are building a house" the participle building is ev- 
idently used in an active sense ; because the men are capable of the 
action. But when we say, " The house is building ^'^ or " Patents art 
preparing ," the participles building and preparing must necessarily be 
understcMd in a passive sense ; because neither the house nor the patents 
are capable of action." — See Pickboum on the English Verb^pp, 78,79, 80. 
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Correct the fbllomng expressions. 

The street is being prepared. The house was being paint- 
ed. The society was being formed. Actions that are being 
performed. The building is being burned, and the materials 
are being consumed. His health has been poor, but it is 
now being improved. 

52. Neuter and passive verbs have the same case after 
them as before them, when both words represent the same 
thing. 

Correct the following. 

It is me. It was not him. I thought it was her that said 
so. If I were him, I would act the same part. They are 
them that testify of me. I cannot tell who has befriended 
me, unless it is him from whom I have received so many ben- 
efits. 1 know not whether it were them, who conducted the 
business ; but I am certain it was not him. He so much re- 
sembled my brother, that, at first sight, I took it to be he. 
Who do you take me to bet Who do you think it wast 
She said that it was not her that saw the action. I cannot 
tell who has befriended me, unless it is him who I have re- 
ceived so many benefits from. [See No, 47.] I know not 
whether it was them who conducted the business ; but I am 
certain that it was not him. He took it to be I. After all 
their professions, is it possible to be them ? I could not be- 
lieve it to be she, for she always behaves discreetly. I could 
not think it was her, for she always behaves discreetly. Who 
do you think him to be ? Whom do you think that it was 1 
Whom do the people say that we are ? Who do the people 
take us to be ? It was him that obtained the prize. It was 
not us that did it. He thought it was us that spoke. If I 
were him, I would not consent. I saw one who I took to be 
she. Let him be whom he may, I am not afraid of him. 
Whom think ye that I am ? Was it me that said so ? I am 
certain that it was not him. I believe it to have been they. 
It ,was either him or his brother. 

53. The verb must be of the same number and person at 
the nominative. 

54. The subject of the verb must be ip the nominative 
case, 
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Correct the following errors, 

[ The pupil imll he careful to miake the pronouns, as well as 
the verbs, in the following sentences, agtee in gender, number, 
and person, with the words for which they stand, according 
to principles numbered 31, 35, 36, &c.] 

Thou shall follow. Days is. Things was created. He am. 
We shalt love. He shouldst go. You art. Thou loves. 
He M-rite. I has seen. We has said. They is gone. We 
mightst see. Thou shall have written. You mayst proceed. 
I shalt have spoken. Ye art mistaken. They couJdst not 
tell. He have forgotten. Disappointments sinks the heart 
of man, but the renewal of hope give consolation. Smiles 
often hides malice and insincerity. He dare not act contrary 
to his instructions. Fifty pounds of wheat contains forty 
pounds of flour. A variety of pleasing objects charm the 
eye. We is but of yesterday, and knowest nothing. What 
avails the best sentiments, if persons does not live suitably to 
them ? All things was created by Him.' In Him we lives 
and moves. Frequent commission of crimes harden the 
heart. The number of our days dependest not on our- 
selves. A few pangs of conscience now and then interrupts 
his pleasure, and whispers to him that he once had better 
thoughts. There is more cultivators of the earth than of their 
own hearts. - Not one of those whom thou sees clothed in 
purple are happy. Him and her were of the same age. 
May James and me get some water ? May I and him go 
out ? Every one of the letters bear date after his banish- 
ment. [In the following sentences, be particularly careful to 
notice the pronouns, and make them agree in gender, number^ 
and person, with the words to which thly rrfer.]^ Each of 
them in their turn receive the benefits to which tney are en- 
titled. Every person, whatever be their station, are bound 
by the duties of morality. Neither of those men seem to 
have any idea that their opinions is ill-founded. He need 
not proceed in such haste. He dare not act contrary to his 
instruction. The number of the inhabitants of the world 
are immensely large. He is an author of more credit than 
Plutarch, or any other that write lives too hastily. The in- 
quisitive and curious is generally talkative. Great pains has 
been taken to reconcile the parties. There was more equiv- 
ocators than one. Has the goods been sold to advantage ? 
and did thou embrace the proper season ? Thou should love 
thy neighbor as sincerely as thou loves thyself. Thou^ whg 
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art the Author and Bestower of life, can doubtless restore it 
also ; but whether thou will please to restore it or not, that 
thou only knows. 

O Thou my voice inspire, 

Who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire. 

Accept these grateful tears ; for thee they flow, 
For thee, that ever felt another's wo. 

What black despair, what horror fill his mind ! 

Just to thy word, in every thought sincere ; 

Who knew no wish, but what the world might hear. 

There's two or three of us who was present. These things 
which was presented to me by my father was imported from 
China. Those who seeks wisdom will find it. 

Thou Great First Cause, least understood, 

Who all my sense' confined, , 

To know but this, that thou art good, 

And that myself am blind ; , f 

Yet gave me, in this dark estate, &c. 

What art thou ? speak ! that on designs unknown. 
While others sleep, thus rang6 the camp alone ? 

[ When a verb stands between two nouns, either of which 
may be understood as the nominative, it must agree with the 
one which is properly the subject of the affirmation,'] His 
meat were locusts and wild honey. The wages of sin are 
death. The crown of virtue are peace and honor. 

55. When two or more words, in the singular number, are 
joined together by the conjunction and, the verbs, nouns and 
pronouns, agreeing with them, must be in the plural number. 

[But if the words connected by and all mean the sameper^ 
son or thing, the verbs, S^c. must be, singular. — See No. 39, 
p. 15.] 

Correct the foUotoing errors, 

Socrates and Plato was renowned among ancient sages ; 
and he was the most eminent philosopher of Greece. Life 
and death is in the power of the tongue. The time and the 
place for the conference was agreed on. Idleness and igno- 
rance is the parent of many vices. John and I have read 
their lesson. [See No. 36.] Wisdom, virtue, and happiness, 
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dwells with the golden mediocrity. Luxurious living and 
high pleasures begets a languor and satiety that destroys all 
enjoyment. Out of the same nlbuth proceedeth blessing and . 
cursing. Neither precept nor discipline are so forcible as 
example. [ The pupil mil notice that, when words are con- 
nected by any other conjunction than and, the verbs ^ nouns t 
and pronouns^ mu^t agree with them in number,] Either the 
boy or the girl were present. Neither character nor dialogue 
were yet understood. The modest virgin, the prudent wife, 
or the careful matron, are much more serviceable in life than 
petticoated philosophers. A lampoon or a satire do not car- 
ry in them robbery or murder. Man is not such a machine 
as a clock or a watch, which moves merely as they are mov- 
ed. In unity consists the welfare and security of every so- 
ciety. [Sometimes the conjunction and is understood, or its 
place is supplied by a comma, but the words agreeing with 
the singular nouns must still be plural.] Patience, perseve- 
rance, faith, is a trait in the Christian's character. John, 
James, Joseph, Mary^ was present and gave her testimony. 
Whatever obscurities may involve religious tenets, humility 
and love constitutes the essence of true religion. Religion 
and virtue, our best support and highest honor, confers on 
the mind principles of noble independence. What signifies 
the counsel and care of preceptors, when youth think they 
have no need of assistance ? Luxury and dissipation begets 
a languor and satiety that destroys all enjoyment Virtue, 
honor, self-interest, conspires to recommend the measure. 
Tranquillity and peace dwells there. Pride and self-suffi- 
ciency stifles sentiments of dependence on our Creator ; levity 
and attachment to worldly pleasures, destroys the sense of 
gratitude to Him. [In complex * sentences, the pupil must be 
careful not to mistake tm objective case for a nominative,] 
That great senator, in concert with several others, were 
the projectors of the revolution. The following treatise, to- 
gether with those that accompany it, were written many years 
ago, for my own private satisfaction. The religion of these 
people, as well as their customs and manners, w^re strangely 
misrepresented. Virtue, joined to knowledge and wealth, 
confer great influence and respectability; but knowledge, 
with wealth united, if virtue is wanting, have a very limited 
influence, and are often despised. That superficial scholar 
and critic, like some renowned critics of our own, have fur- 

* A complex sentence is a sentence that contains several parts. 
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Dished most decisive proofs that they knew not the characters 
of the Hebrew language. [See thfi passage in brackets un^ 
der No, 54.] This philosopher an^ poet were banished from 
their country. Cicero, the orator and philosopher, although 
a heathen, were distinguished for his moral virtues. Wis- 
dom, happiness, virtue, dwells with the golden mediocrity. 
[ The pupil must be careful not to make tQ verb, Spc, plural, 
unless the words with which they^ agree are connected together 
by AND, expressed or under stood. '\ Good ordtT iii our affair^j 
not mean savings, produce great profits. The foUowing; trei- 
tise, together with those that, accompany them, were written^ 
many years ago, for my own private satisfaction* The ship, 
with all her furniture, were destroyed. That great senator^ 
in concert with several other eminent peraonsj were the pro- 
jectors of the revolution. Tho prince, aa well as the people, 
were blame-worthy. The religion of these people, as well 
as their customs^ and manners, were strangely misrepresent- 
ed. Virtue, joined to knowledge and wealth, go filer great 
influence and respectability ; but knowledge, with wealth 
united, if virtue is wanting, have a very limited influence, 
and are oflen despised. Man's happiness or misery are in a 
great measure put into his own hands. [ When the pronoun 
EACH or EVERY is joined to the words in the singular num^ 
ber which are connected by and, the verbs, ^c, must be singU' 
lar.] Every man and every woman were astonished, and 
expressed his disapprobation. Every boy and every girl were 
taught to read. Each bird and each beast are blessed in de- 

S^^^' ; .. 

66. When words of different persons are connected to- 
gether by the conjunction or or nqr, the verbs, nouns, and 
pronouns, which belong to them, must agree in person with 
that which is nearest to it. [See No. 36.] 

y Correct' the following sentences. 

Thou or I art to blame.* I, or thou, or he, am the author 
of it. George or I is the person. Thou or I am in fault. 
Charles or his parents was the person in fault. The author 
or his works is in fault, and he should be condemned. 

• All Bpntences arran^d in this way would be improved by being 
eonstructed in the following manner : ^^ Thou art to blame, or 1 am. 
^ Charles was the person in fault, or his parents were." 

3 
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67. When words of different numbers are connected by 
9r or nor, the verb, &.c. must agree with the plural word, 
and the plural word should be placed next to the verb. 

Correct the foUowing errors. 

Neither riches nor poverty was injurious to him. They or 
I was offended by it. Poth of the scholars, or one of them 
at least, was present at the transaction. Some parts of the 
ship and cargo were recovered ; but neither the sailors nor 
the captain was saved. Whether one person or more was 
concerned in the business, does not appear. The cares of 
this life or the deceitfulness of riches, has choked the seeds 
of virtue, in many a promising mind. 

68. When a noun of multitude conveys plurality of idea, 
the verbs and nouns, as well as the pronouns, agreeing with 
it, must be in the plural number. [See No. 44.] But when 
it conveys unity of idea, they must h% singular. 

Correct thefollounng errors. 

When the nation complain, the rulers should listen to its 
voice. Send the multitude away, that it may go and buy it- 
self bread. The council was not unanimous in its senti- 
nients. The flock, and not the fleece, are, or ought to be, the 
objects of the shepherd's care. The regiment consist of a 
thousand men, and they present a beautiful appearance. The 
regiment does not all obey the orders of its commander. The 
crowd were so great .that the ju^j^s with difficulty made their 
way through them. The crowd was very importunate in its 
individual demands. The parliament are composed of king, 
lords, and commons. The parliament disagrees in its judg- 
ments ; for while the lords desire one thing*, the commons 
propose another. The fleet were seen sailing up the river. 
The fleet has all arrived. The committee were very full, and 
their judgment has not been called in. question." The com- 
mittee wits divided in its sentiments, and it has referred the 
business to the general meeting. 

69. When a noun or pronoun stands before a participle, 
without connection with the rest of the sentence^ it must be 
IB the nominative case. 
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Correct the following errors. 

Him being destroyed, all this will soon follow. Whose 

fay top shall tremble, him descending. Him being at home, 
shall make the inquiry. 

60. Personal pronouns should not be used in the same part 
of the sentence as the nouns which they represent. 

Correct the foUawing errors, 

I saw her the queen. My mother she said I might go. 
The men they were there. The king he is just. The judge 
he decreed. Whoever entertains such an opinion he judges 
erroneously. The cares of this world they often choke the 
growth of virtue. Disappointments and afflictions, however 
disagreeable, they often improve us. 

61. The adverb how fs sometimes incorrectly used for the 
conjunction that ; as, .'^ James said how he had recited his 
lesson : " it should be, ^* James said that he had recited his 
lesson." 

Correct the following errors, 

John said how he was coming to-morrow. The master said 
how I must go home. The girls said how they had recited 
their lessons. 

62. The pronouns whichsoever^ whosoever, and other simi- 
lar words, are frequently divided by the best writers. Thus, 
instead of ** On whichsoever side," they say, " Oq which side 
soever ; " instead of " Howsoever beautiful," they say, " How 
beautiful soever." 

AUer the following expressions. 

However much he despises us. Howsoever handsome she 
is. In whatsoever light. 

63. The personal pronoun them must not be used in the 
place of the adjective pronouns these and those. Thus, 
" Give me them books," should be, " Give me those books." 

Correct the following errors. 

Which of them two persons was present ? See them two 
boys. Give me some of them apples. How did you obtain 
them books 1 Where are them pens what I gave you 1 
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64. The relative pronoun should be placed in such a sit- 
uation m the sentence as will make the word which is its an- 
tecedent clearly understood. Thus, in the sentence, " The 
disciples of Jesus Christ whom we imitate/' it is difficult to 
tell whether Christ or disciples is the antecedent : it should 
be, •* Jesus Christ's disciples whom we imitate." As a gen- 
eral rule, the relative should be placed next to its antecedent. 

Correct thefoUomng sentences. 

The boy beat his companion, whom every one believed in- 
capable of doing mischief. The king dismissed his minister 
without any inquiry; who had never before committed so 
unjust an action. There are millions of people in the em- 
pire of China, whose support is derived almost entirely from 
rice. The soldier, with a single companion, who passed for 
the bravest man in the regiment, offered his services. 

'65. The pronoun which follows an interjection must be in 
the nominative case, if it be of the second person, and in the 
objective case, if it be of the first. 

Correct the following errors. 

Oh, thee persecutor ! Oh, happy I ! Ah, unfortunate we ! 
Oh, thee who dwellest ! ^ 

66. The noun or pronoun containing the answer must be 
in the same case as that which contains the question. 

Correct the following errors* 

Question, Who is there ? Answer. Me. — Q. Of whom 
were the articles bought ? -4. Of a mercer ; he who resides 
near the Mansion House. — Q. Was any person besides the 
mercer present t A, Yes, both him and his clerk. — Q. To 
whom was the money paid 1 A, He and his clerk. — Q. Who 
counted it? A, Both him and his clerk. 

67. When the relative pronoun is preceded by two words 
of different persons, the relative and the verb may agree in 
person with either,* according to the sense. But when they 
have been determined to agree wi^h either, the same agree- 
ment must be preserved throughout the sentence. 

* It will generally be correct, and prevent ambiguity, to make the 
relative agree with the latter. 
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Correct thefolloioing sentences. 

Thou art a friend that has often relieved me, and that hast 
not deserted me now, in the time of peculiar need. I ac- 
knowledge that I am the teacher who adopt that sentiment, 
and maintains the propriety of such measures. I am a man 
who speak but seldom. I am the person who adopt that sen- 
timent, and maintains it. Thou art He who driedst up the 
Red Sea before thy people Israel. I perceive that thou art 
a pupil who possessest bright parts, but who has cultivated 
them but little. Thou art He who breathest on the earth 
with the breath of spring, and who covereth it with beauty 
and verdure. I am the Lord thy God, who teacheth th,ee to 
profit, and who lead thee by the way thou shouldst go. Thou 
art the Lord who did choose Abraham, and broughtest him 
forth out of Ur of the Chaldees. 



THE POSSESSIVE CASE. 

68. The possessive case expresses the relation of property 
or possession, or the possessor or owner of a thing. 

The pupil will find in p. S,from No. 14 to No. 20, the rules 
to direct him in forming the possessive case. In the fol- 
lowing sentences, he may point out the possessive cases, 
and the manner in which they should be corrected. 

My ancestors virtue' is not mine. His brothers offence* 
will not condemn him. I will not destroy the city for ten 
sake'. Nevertheless Asa his heart' was perfect with the 
Lord. A mothers tenderness' and a fathers care' are na- 
tures gifts' for mans advantage'. A mans manner's frequent- 
ly influence his fortune. Wisdoms precepts form the good 
mans interest and happiness. ^ 

69. When several nouns come together in the possessive 
case, some writers annex the signs of the possessive case (the 
apostrophe with the letter 5) to the last, alone ; as, " This was 
my father, mother, and uncle's advice." As there seems 
to be no sufHcient reason for the omission of the apostrophe 
and 5, it is better to have them annexed ^o each. But it is 

3» 
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Still better to express the sentence in the following manner : 
" This was the advice of my father, mother, and uncle.^ 
[See No. 21, p, 9,] 

70. The possessive case should be immediately followed 
by the noun by which it is governed ; and the noun which 
governs it always expresses the thing which is possessed. 
Whenever, therefore, a sentence occurs, in which the posses- 
sive case cannot be placed immediately before the noun which 
governs it, it will be proper to change the possessive into the 
objective, according to the principle stated in No. 21, p. 9. 

Correct the following sentences. 

She began to extol the farmer's, as she called him, excel- 
lent understanding. This fact appears from Dr. Pearson of 
Birmingham's experiments. They implicitly obeyed the 
Protector's', as they called him, imperious mandates. 

[It if proper here to remark, that, in such expressions as the fbllow- 
iiiflp_« r left the parcel at Smith's, the bookseller "— « Whose glory 
did he emulate ? He emulated CflBsar's, the greatest general of his 
a^,*' &c. — the latter nouns, booksdUr and general, are not to be con- 
sidered as the possessive case. The expressions are elliptical ; and 
when the ellipsis is supplied, the sentence will stand thus : ** I left the 
parcel at Smith's, who is the bookseller," &c. {See Part Ifp. 84, Une 14.) 
At may be further remarked, that it is inelegant to construct a sentence 
in such a manner, as to cause too frequent a repetition either of the 
preposition off or tne sign of the possessive case. Thus, the expression, 
" Tne king or England^s prerogative's extent,'.' or " The extent of the 
prerogative of the king of En^and," would be better thus : " The ex- 
tent of the king of England's prerogative."] 

71. When two or more nouns, or a noun and pronoun, 
come together, and mean the same person or thing, they 
ure in apposition, and must be in the same case. 

Correct the following errors. 

They slew Varus, he that was mentioned before. Napo* 
leon Bonaparte, him that conquered the ablest generals of 
Europe, was himself conquered by Wellington. 

72. The word to, the sign of the infinitive mood, is 
omitted after the active form of the verbs hidy dare, need, 
make, see, hear ^ feel, let, perceive, observe, behold, have, know, 
and a few others. 

Correct the following errors. 
I need not to solicit him. I dare not to proceed. I have 
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seen some young persons to conduct themselves very dis- 
creetly. It is unpleasant to see so many to make the error. 
He bade me to go home. The difference in their conduct 
makes us to approve the one and reject the other. 



THE ARTICLE. 

73. When a noun occurs without any article before it, it 
is used to signify all of its kind. Thus, when we say that 
« A candid temper is proper for man," the word man means 
all of mankind. Again, when we say, *' Fire, air, earth, and 
water, are the four elements of the philosophers," we mean 
all kinds of fire, air, earth, and water. When a noun is thus 
used, it is said to be taken in its universal sense. 

If, however, we wish to mention some particular individual 
person or thing, we use the article the before it. Thus, if 
we say, ** I saw the man go into the house," we mean some 
particular^ man, and some particular house. When a noun 
is thus used^ it is said to be taken definitely.*' 

But if we wish to speak of one person or thing of a kind, 
without mentioning any particular one, we use the article a, 

* Although the proper use of the article's is a most important point 
in the construction of sentences, it is absolutely impossible to give any 
rule of universal application with regard to them. And although what 
is stated in No. 73 is generally true, yet there is a most singular ex- 
ception as it regards the article the, which is sometimes put before a 
noun representmg the whole of its species, when compared with an- 
other noun representing another species. Thus we say, " The dog is 
a more grateful animal than the cat ; " that is, all dogs are more grate- 
ful than cats. " The European is more intelligent than the African." 
" The Englishman is a better sailor than the Frenchman.'* " The oak 
is stronger than the elm." 

So likewise with regard to the indefinite article a. — A peculiar effect 
is produced by its use or omission after certain words. Thus we say, 
** I do not intend to turn critic on this occasion," — not " turn a critic j^' 
&c. ; but if we substitute the word become for twm, it will then he 
proper to insert the article a, thus : " I do not intend to become a crit- 
ic," &c. So likewise it is proper to say, "He is in a great hurry; " 
but if we substitute the word haste for hurry j it will be proper to omit 
the article, thus : " He is in p-cat haste.'* 

A few sentences are'subjoined, to show the peculiar use of the ar- 
ticles, and the effect on the sense when they are omitted. 

" Man was made for society, and ought to extend his good will to all 
men ; but a man will naturally entertam a more particular kindness for 
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\vhich means on^. Thus, if we say, *' I saw a man go into 
a house/' it may mean any man, and any house. When a 
noun is thus used, it is said to be used indefinitely. 

In the following sentences, the pupil will supply the proper 
articles^ and omit those which are improperly introduced. 

The reason was given to a man to control his passions. A 
gold is corrupting. Man is a husband of woman. Wisest 
and best men are sometimes betrayed into the errors. We 
must act our parts with a constancy, though reward of our 
constancy be distant. The purity has its seat in a heart, but 
extends its influence over so much of an outward conduct, 
as to form great and material part of character. Profligate 
man is seldom found to be good husband, good father, or be- 
neficent neighbor. The true charity is not meteor which 
occasionally glares, but luminary which dispenses benignant 
influence. He is a head of the class. The Almighty has 
given reason to a man to be a light unto him. 

74. A great difference in the sense is made by the use or 
omission of the article a. Thus, if we say, ** She has a lit- 
tle modesty," we mean that she is modest; but if we say, 
'* She has little modesty," we mean that she is not modest. 

THE men with whdm he has the most frequent intercourse, and enters 
into a still closer union with the man whose temper and disposition 
suit best with his own." 

" In the History of Henry the Fourth, by Father Daniel, we are sur- 
prised at not finding him the great man.'* - 

^< I own I am often surprised that be should have treated so coldly a 
man so much the ffentleman." 

" He looks him full in the face^" that is, " his face." 

" In his presence they were to strike the forehead on the ground," that 
is, '• their foreheads." 

" Men who have not bowed the knee to B&al," that is, " their knees." 

'' A commonwealth is a constitution the most adapted of any to the 
poverty of a country." 

** The great and good man," means one man. " The great and the 
good man," means tico different men. 

" I saw a red and white house," means that I saw but one house. 
'* I saw a red and a white house," means I saw two different houses. 

** They X50st five shillings a dozen," that is, " each dozen." — " Forty 
pounds a year," that is, ** c«cA year." 

" He is a better doldier than scholar," that is, ** He has more merit 
as a soldier than as a scholar." — " He is abetter soldier than a scholar," 
that is, '^ He has more merit as a soldier than a scholar has." 

" Full many a flower is born to blush unseen." 
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Correct the foUotoing sentences. 

He behaved with a little reverence, and therefore deserved 
reproof. Had he behaved with little reverence, we should 
commend him He has been much censured for paying a 
little attention to his business. Had he paid little attention 
to his accounts, they would have been more correct. So bold 
a breach of order, called for little severity in punbhing the 
offender. 



PARTICIPLES. 



f 5. The present and compound perfect participles of ac- 
tive verbs require the objective case afler them. 

Correct the following errors. 

Esteeming theirselves. Suspecting ye «and they. Having 
exposed hisself. Having invited she, you may attend your- 
self. Considering, in some degree, they as enemies to me, 
and he as a suspicious friend, I avoided both him and them. 

76. A participle preceded by an article, or a possessive 
adjective pronoun, becomes a noun, and must be followed by 
the preposition of; as, ** Much depends on their observing of 
the rules." *• This was a betraying o/" the trust." '* It is an 
overvaluing of ourselves." 

Correct the following errors. 

He prepared them for this event, by the sending to them 
proper information. A person cannot be wise or good with- 
out the taking pains for it. Nothing could have made her 
so unhappy as the marrying a man who possesses such prin- 
ciples. The changing times and seasons, the removing and 
setting up kings, belong to Providence alone. Poverty turns 
our thoughts too much upon the supplying our wants, and 
riches upon the enjoying of superfluities. The middle sta- 
tion of life, therefore, seems to be the most advantageously 
situated for the gaining wisdom. Propriety of pronunciation 
is the giving to every word of that sound, which the most po- 
lite usage of the language appropriates to it. This was in 
fact a converting the deposit to his own use. There will 
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be no danger of their spoiling their faces, or of their gaining 
converts. For his avoiding that precipice, lie is indebted to 
his friends' care. It was from our misunderstanding of the 
directions, that we lost our way. 

77. The perfect participle must not be used for the im- 
perfect tense, nor the imperfect tense for the perfect par- 
ticiple. 

Correct tkefoUomng errors. 

That boy run a great risk. He done it at my request. 
He has wrote his copy. He begun to be weary of having 
nothing to do. He drunk with great avidity. A second del- 
uge learning thus overrun, and the monks finished what the 
Goths begun. If some events had not fell out very unex- 
pectedly, I should have went with him* He returned the 
goods which he had stole. They have chose the good path. 
Ilis vices have broke his health. He had mistook his true 
interes*, and found himself forsook by his former adherents. 
The brea<i that has been eaten is soon forgot. «No new con- 
tentions have arose. The cloth- was wove of the finest wool. 
The French language is spoke in every state in Europe. His 
resolution could not be shook by slight -opposition. Having 
took improper liberties at first, he was not much restrained 
aflerwards. He said that he see him yesterday. He has not 
yet wore off his rough manners. You have forsook your old 
friends. They who have bore a part of the labor, shall 
share the reward. The rules have been wantonly broke. He 
writes as the best authors would have wrote, had they writ on 
the same subject. I am almost fro2e. The price of flour 
has rise. He has arose. The school has began. I have 
bade him be prepared. The society has chose their officers. 
John come to school early this morning. The cock has 
crew twice. Wicked men have never throve long. I have 
not durst to say much. He has trod upon my paper. Have 
you did your work? Have you ate your dinner ? I have 
wore this garment a long time. They fit bravely. The bird 
has flew away. His best friends have forsook him. Have 
^ou gave that note to your father ? The vessel was heavily 
aded. The bell has been rang. He has rose from his seat. 
I have never saw it before. It was shook very violently. She 
has sang her song. The book has slid from the shelf. He 
was smote. I have spoke to him. I have strove to make 
him understand. He has swore very wickedly. He has took 
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the wrong book. Then, Brutus, I have much mistook * your 
passion. What could the muse herself that Orpheus bore* 
for her enchanting son ? Ere I forget to think upon my land, 
shall mother curse the son she bore.* 

^8. Regular verbs must not be used as if they were irreg- 
ular, nor irregular verbs as if they were regular. 

Correct thefoUounng errors. 

He heapt up great riches, but past his time miserably. He 
talkt and staropt with great vehemence. That book is very 
neatly binded. The horse has drinked. He was bleeded. 
That man has breaked his leg. My father has builded a new 
house. Those bottles have bursted, and should be casted 
aside. They have choosed their commander. He dinged 
to his friend for protection. He creeped very softly through 
the room. He drawed a hasty conclusion. The knife was 
grinded. The meeting will be holden at seven o'clock. I 
knowed that it was so. He has leaded the horse to water. 
Have you maked any inquiry ? He rended his clothes. I 
seeked him, but have not finded him. Have you winded the 
clock? The animal was scalt, and not skun. He thrusted 
his hand into the fire and burnt it. John throwed a stone. 
The huntsman is winding t his horn, and the horn is wound 
by the huntsman. 

* Although the usage of tl}e classic poets may, in the absence of 
better authority, be received as conclusive with regard to the quantity 
or pronunciation of the language in which they wrote, it is not until 
the English shall have become a dead language, that the usages of the 
English poets can claim the like respect. The translators of the Bible 
uniformly use the word bare as the imperfect tense of Jear, to bringr 
forth ; and although Milton, Lowth, Johnson, and others, have used 
bore, it seems to be desirable to maintain the distinction which Murray 
has established between beaVf to carrV) and beaVj to bring forth. 

t The verb windy signifying to blow, and derived from the noun 
wind or wind, is undoubtedly a regular verb. It is not the purpose of 
the authors of this Grammar to call in question such high authorities 
as Johnson, Walker, Todd, or Chalmers — exc^t where tAey are at va- 
riance with themselves. The adjective long-winded, as used by fieattie 
and Swift, and short-vyinded, as used by Shakspeare, are both recog- 
nized as leHtimate derivatives from wind (to blow), by all of these 
^respectable lexicographers. Now, as the adjective is generally derived 
from the perfect participle, and not from the imperfect tense, the per- 
fect participle wind (to blow) must, of course, be regular, notwithstand- 
ing the authority of Chalmers's Abridtrment of Toad's Johnson, which 
gives wound as the imperfect and perfect participle of wind in all 
cases ; although he confesses that the imperfect is ** sometimes, though 
rarely, winded.** 
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PREPOSITIONS. 

79. Whenever a preposition occurs in a sentence, there 
must always be an objective case for it to govern, either ex- 
pressed or understood ; and whenever a word, usually a prep- 
osition, has no objective case, either expressed or understood, 
it becomes an adverb. Sometimes the preposition which 
governs the objective case is understood. 

[The pupil will find in numbers 45, 46, 47, and 48, on the 18th page, 
several important rules relating to prepositions, which it will be neces- 
sary to bear in mind in correcting the sentences under the following 
principles.] 

Correct the follotoing sentences. 

We are all accountable each for hisself They willingly, 
and of theirselves, endeavored to make the difference. He 
laid the suspicion upon somebody, I know not on who, 
in the company. I' hope it is not I who he is displeas- 
ed with. To poor we there is not much hope remaining. 
Who did you give my message to ? Does that boy know who 
he speaks to? who he offers such language to? It was not 
he they were so angry with. What concord can exist be- 
tween those who commit crimes and they who abhor them ? 
The person who I travelled with has sold the horse which he 
rode on during our journey. It is not I he is engaged with. 
Who did he receive that intelligence from ? To have no one 
who we heartily wish well to, and who we are warmly con- 
cerned for, is a deplorable state. He is a friend who I am 
highly indebted to. 

80. Neuter verbs, when followed by a preposition, are by 
some writers called compound active verbs, and used in the 
passive form ; as, " We mai/ rely upon him," ** He may he 
relied on," ♦ Although such expressions are employed by 

* The authors are fully aware that this principle is at, war with po^ 
ular usaffe. But the <|uestion which they have asked themselves is 
not, " What is common ?" but, " IVhiU is grammatically correct? " As 
grammar aueht to teach what is proper y and as its rules are not to be 
bent to popular whim or caprice, a work which professes to furnish 
grammatical rules should look for a higher standard than the changing 
forms of popular expression. Rhetoric is but a branch of the exten- 
sive science of grammar ; and one of its principal rules directs that a 
sentence should never end with an adverb, preposition, or any insig- 
nificant word, — a rule which would be frequently violated if such forms 
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many good writers, it cannot be considered grammatically 
correct, under any circumstances, to use a neuter verb in the 
passive form. [See p, 19, No* 50, and the note at the bottom 
of that page."] 

In correcting the errors in the foUotoing sentences, it mU he 
necessary to change the passive form of the verb into the 
active, and supply the nominative case. Thus, the sentence 
" The reader will perceive the htisiness which is to be pro- 
ceed^ed upon by us," should be, " The reader unll perceive 
the business upon which we are to proceed J* 

Correct the folhtoing errors* 

The man who regards religious principle may always be re- 
lied on. That paper must not be written upon, nor your book 
scratched upon. The canvass was painted upon by the art- 
ist. Such a thing was never dreamed of. The couch was 
lain upon by the prince. His conduct Was severely com- 
mented upon. His behavior was frowned upon. The bridge 
was walked upon by a large concourse of people. That road 
is much travelled upon. He was looked upon as a dishoneftt 
man. That event is hoped for. The paper was looked over. 
His intentions cannot be looked through. Those papers 
must not be looked at. 

81. Two or more prepositions must not be connected with 
the same noun. [See No. 48, p, 18.] Thus the sentence 
** I wrote to, and heard yrom, the man," should be, ** I wrote 
to the man, and heard from him.'' 

Correct the following errors* 

He is quite unacquainted with, and consequently cannot 
speak upon, that subject. In such a case, the pronoun is 
governed by, and does not agree with, the preceding word. • 
They were refused entrance into, and driven from, the house. 

82. As prepositions show the relation between words in a 

of expression as " He may be relied on," " I will not be imposed upon," 
" The bed was slept upon," " The venison was dined upon," Ac , were 
allowable. The passive form, of neuter verbs of motion and change, a« 
allowed by some writers, has been condemned with sufficient reason 
in No. 50, p. 19. The authors would ask whether there is any thing 
peculiar in neuter verbs "of motion and change,*' which renders suen 
expressiQus as '< He was gone " less offensive to the ear, than ** He wi^ 
dined." [See Prefaee.'\ 
4 . 
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sentence, care must be taken 4hat the proper preposition 
should be used in connection with certain words and phrases. 
No certain rule can be given which will in all cases apply ; 
but in general it will be proper to use them as follows : — 



Accuse of falsehood. 
Accused hy his friend. 
Acquit of. 
Adapted to. 
Agreeable to. 
Averse to. 
Bestow upon. 
Boast or brag of. 
Gallon. 
Cbanffeybr. 
CJonfide in.* 
Conformable to. 
Compliance wixh. 
Consonant to. 
Conversant with t a 

pedrson, in a thing. 
Dependent v^on. 
Derogation from. 
Die of or \nj. 



Differ /rom. 
Difficulty in. 
Diminution of. 
Disappointed in or of.X 
Disapprove of. 
Discouragement to. 
Dissent from. 
Eager in. 
Engaged in. 
Exception /rom. 
Expert aX or in. 
Fall under. 
Free from. 
Glad of or at. ^ 
Independent of or on. 
Insist upon. 
Made <^. 
Marry to. 
Martyr /or. 



Need of. 
Observance of. 
Prejudice against. 
Profit by. 
Provide withf for^ or 

against. 
Reconcile to. 
Replete with. 
Resemblance to. 
Resolve on. 
Reduce under or to.|{ 
Regard to or for. 
Swerve /rom. 
Taste of or for. M \ 
Think of or on. 
True to. 
Wait on 
Worthy of.** 



Jn the following sentences , the prepositions are improperly 
applied: the pupil is required to correct them. 

Examples, 
She finds a difficulty of fixing her mind. Her sobriety is 
no derogation to her understanding. She died for thirst. 
Confide on the good. We have no occasion of his services. 

* The same preposition that follows the verb, or adverb, generally 
follows the noun, &c. which is derived from it ; as, " confide tn," " con- 
fidence in ; " " disposed to tyrannize," " a disposition to tyranny," &c. 

t Addison has " conversant among the writings," &c.,and " conver- 
sant about worldly affairs." Generally speaking, <* conversant with " 
is preferable. 

i We are disappointed of a thinff when we do not get it ; and disap- 
pointed in it, when we have it, and find that it does not answer our ex- 
pectations. 

§ " Glad of," when the cause of joy is something gained or possess- 
ed; and " glad a«," when something befalls another; as, " Jonah was 
glad of the gourd ; " " He tiiat is glad at calamities," &c. 

11 " Reduce under " is to conquer or subdue. 

\ A taste of a thing, implies actual enjoyment of it; but a taste /or 
it, implies only a capacity for enjoyment ; as, " When we have had a 
taste of the pleasures of virtue, we can have no taste /or those of vice." 

** Many of these words sometimes take other prepositions after them, 
to express various meanings; thus, for example, " Fall in, to comply ; 
"Fall ojf, to forsake;" "Fall ow^ to happen;" "Fall tfpon, to at 
tack J " *' Fall to, to begi^ eagerlji^ " «>c. 
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Maay have profited from good advice. Many ridiculotift 
practices have been brought in vogue. The error was occa- 
sioned by compliance to earnest entreaty. This is a princi- 
ple in unison to our nature. We should feel no prejudice to 
simple and rustic persons. That boy is known under the 
name of the idler. Though conformable with custom, it is 
not warrantable. This remark is founded in truth, fiis pa- 
rents think on him and ,his improvements with pleasure and 
hope. His excuse was admitted of by his master. What 
went ye out for to see ? There appears to have been a mil- 
lion men brought into the field. Will you accept of this 
trifle ? He will speak to the following points. The Saxons 
reduced the greater part of Britain to their power. He lives 
opposite the Exchange. Their house is situated to the north- 
east of the road. She has an abhorrence to all deceitful - 
conduct They were some distance from home when the ac- 
cident happened. It was adapted for the purpose. He came 
agreeable with his promise* We went leisurely above stairs, 
and came hastily below ; but we shall write up stairs this 
forenoon, and down stairs in the afternoon. The politeness 
of the world has the same resemblance with benevolence, 
that the shadow has with the substance. He had a taste of 
such studies, and pursued them earnestly. When we have 
had a true taste for the pleasures of virtue, we can have no 
relish t)f those of vice. How happy is it to know how to 
live at times by one's self; to Ipave one's self in regret, to 
find one's self again with pleasure! The world is then less 
necessary for Us. Civility makes its way among every kind 
of pleasure. 

83. The preposition to is used before nouns of place, when 
they follow verbs and participles of motion ; as, ^' I went to 
London ;" ** I am going to town." 

In is used before countries, cities, and large towns ; as, 
. " He lives in France, in London, or in Birmingham." 

At b generally used after the verb to be ; as, " I have 
been at London." At is also used before villages, single 
houses, and cities, which are at a distance ; as, " He lives at 
Hackney;" "She was at the Springs;" "I found Mr. 
Smith at Niagara Falls." 

Correct thefoUomng errors, 

I went in London, after having resided a year at France ; 
and I now live in Islington. Th'ey have just landed in Hall, 
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and are ffoing for Liverpool. They intend to reside some 
time at Ireland. I was not to home when you sent for me. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

84. Conjunctions connect similar paits of speech and 
members of sentences. 

[When Terbs are connected by a conjunction, they must agree with 
the same mominative ; and if they are in different moods and tenses, 
or in different forms of the same tense, it is generally proper to 
repeat the nominative case before each verb. When nouns or 
pronouns are connected, they must be in the same case, and gov- 
ern the same verb, or be governed by the same word. If a^ec- 
tives are connected, they must belong to the same noun or pro- 
noun, — if adverbs, they must qualify the same word, — and generally, 
where any two or more words are connected, they must have the same 
syntax, or be parsed in the same way. Thus in the- sentence, " Pro- 
fessing regard and to act differently discover a base mind," tiie con- 
junction and is made to connect the participle vrofessin^ with to act, 
a verb in the infinitive mood. The sentence is tnerefore incorrect, be- 
cause the words connected are not similar in nature or construction. 
Both words should be participles, or both verbs ; thus, << Professing re- 
gard and acting differently," &c., or *' To profess regard and to act 
diflferenUy," &c.] . * , 

Correct the following sentences. 

Did he not tell me his fault, and entreated me to forgive 
him ? My brother and him are tolerable grammarians. If 
he understood the subject, and attends to it industriously, he 
cannot fail of success. You and us enjoy many privileges. 
If a mian have a hundred sheep, and one of them has gone 
astray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine in the wilder- 
ness, and goeth and seeketh that which has gone astray ? 
To be moderate in our views, and proceeding temperately in 
the pursuit of them, is the best way to ensure success. Be- 
tween him and I there is some disparity of years ; but none 
between him and she. By forming themselves on fantastic 
models, and ready to vie with one another in the reigning 
follies, the young begin with being, ridiculous, and end with 
being immoral. We have met and shall meet with many 
disappointments. Rank may confer influence, but will not 
necessarily produce virtue. He wants not courage, but is 
defective in sensibility. These people have indeed acquired 
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great riches, but do not command esteem. Our season of 
improvement is short, and, whether used or not, will soon 
pass away. He might have been happy, and is now con- 
vinced of it. Learning strengthens the mind, and, if prop- 
erly applied, will improve our morals too. 

85. The conjunctions ify though, unless, except, whether, 
notwithstanding, dtc. generally require the subjunctive mood,* 
when the sentence expresses doubt or contingency. 

Correct the foUowijig errors. 

If he acquires riches, they will corrupt his mind. Though 
he urges me yet more earnestly, I shall not comply, unless 
he advances more forcible reasons. I shall walk in the 
fields to-day, unless it rains. [ When no doubt, &c. is ex- 
pressed in the sentence, the subjunctive is not to be used,] 
Though he be high, he hath respect to the lowly. Though 
he were her friend, he did not justify her conduct. Whether 
he improve or not, I cannot determine. 

86. The conjunctions lest and that, preceded by the im- 
perative mood, must generally be Allowed by the subjunc- 
tive ; as, ** Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty ; " ** Take 
heed that thou forget not the Lord thy God." 

Correct the following errors. 

Despise not any condition, lest it happens to be your owa 
Let hiro that is sanguine, take heed lest he miscarries. 
Take heed that thou breakest not any of the rules. 

[The pupil will notice that the subjunctive mood of all verbs, except 

the verb to he, differs from the indicative only in the present tense. 

^ There is the same variation in the termination of the verb and its aax- 

' iliaries in the second and third persons singular of all the other tenses 

of the subjunctive mood, as there is in the indicative. This remark 

* We are told by some grammarians, that the indicative and poten- 
tial moods may both *' be converted into the subjunctive, by tne ex- 
pression of a condition, motive, wish, or supposition, &4i. bein^ super- 
added to it."" The subjunctive differs in form from the indicative only 
in the present tense of verbs generally, and the present and imperfect 
tenses of the verb to, be. The indicative is often used, by good writers, 
even where doubt or contingency is implied ; as in the sentence from 
Lord Lyttleton, — '< If he i« to be punished, turn him over to me," &c. 
The rule given by some grammarians of high authority, that ^< Con* 
junctions that are of a positive or absolute nature require the indioa^ 
tive mood/* is not strictly true ; for we frequently find them followed 
by the potential. 
4* 
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MTticular attention, because manj writers neglect to vary 
i the subjunctive mood. Thus, '^ if thou have determined, ' 
uid applied/' *^ unless thou shall speak/' " if thou loved,'' 



demands particular 
the verb in the 
" if thou had _ ^ 

Ac., should be," hask. determined," " hadst applied," " shaJt speak," 
'* lovtfist," &c. In like manner, the potentii^ mood, when used for the 
subjunctive, undergoes no change in its terminations. Thus we prop- 
erly say, " if thou mayst or canst go," &c., and not " if thou may go," 
&c.] 

87. The conjunction neither must always be followed by 
nor, expressed or understood. The adverb not is sometimes 
improperly used before nor, for neither. 

Correct the following errors. 

Neither the cold or the fervid are formed for friendship. 
Neither thou or I am capable to compass it. Neither de- 
spise or oppose what thou dost not understand. The dog in 
the manger would not eat the hay himself, nor suffer the ox 
to eat it. The work is neither capable of pleasing the un- 
derstanding or the imagination. 

88. The conjunction than is used after the pronoun other, 
antf the comparative degree of an adjective or adverb. 

^ Correct the following errors. 

The matter was no sooner proposed, but he privately with- 
drew. He gained nothing further by his speech, but only to 
be commended for his eloquence. He hasiittle more of the 
scholar besides the name. They had no sootier risen, but 
they applied themselves to their studies. From no other in- 
stitution, besides the admirable one of juries, could so great 
a benefit be expected. This is none other but the house of 
God. Those savage people seemed to have no other element 
but war. 

89. The conjunction but is sometimes improperly used ; as, 
•* I cannot deny but that I was in fault : " * it should be, ** I 
cannot deny that I was in fault.'' '' It cannot be doubted 
but that this is a state of gratification," 6lc. 

90. An ellipsis generally takes place after the conjunc- 
tions but, thanyf and as ; and this ellipsis must be supplied, in 
— — — ^ — » ■ ' ■ ■ 

♦ The word hut means except. " I cannot deny but that I was in 
fault," means " I cannot deny any thing except that I was in fault. I 
can deny that." — See Tooke's remarks on the word But, in the Diver- 
sions of Purley, pp. Ill, 155,266. 

t Some grammarians allow the conjunction than to be followed by 
the objective case ; as, <^ Alfred, than lohom a greater king never r^n^ 
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order to ascertain the case of the noun or pronoun which 
follows them. Thus the sentence, " They loved him more 
than me," means, " They loved him more than they loved 
me." It will thus be seen that the sentence, *' He is wiser 
than me," is incorrect ; because, with the ellipsis supplied, it 
would stand, ""He is wiser than me is wise:" it should be, 
" He is wiser than I ; " and the ellipsis supplied makes " He 
is wiser than I am wise.** 

Correct the following errors. 

We have had as many advantages as them. They hare 
had a greater privilege than us. It was much better execu- 
ted by his brother than he. They are greater gainers than 
me. They know how to write as well as him ; but he 
is a much better grammarian than them. Though she is not 
so learned as him, she is as much respected and beloved. 
[ Tlie word 'more, when it expresses a comparisony must be 
followed by the conjunction than.] He is more intelligent, 
but not so amiable as hijn. These people, though they pos- 
sess more shining qualities, are not so proud as him, nor so 
vain as her. Thou art a much greater gainer than me, by 
his death. She suffers hourly more than me. I saw nobody 
but he. No one was present but him. More persons than 
them saw the action 

91 . A repetition of the same word or words in a sentence, 
is called tautology;* to avoid which, an ellipsis is often 
used. Thus, instead of '* He was a learned man, he was a 
wise man, he was a good man," we use the ellipsis, and say, 
** He was a learned, wise, and good man." 

Make use of an ellipsis in the follotoing sentences. 

Avarice and cunning may acquire an estate, but avarice 
and cunning cannot gain friends. His crimes had brought him 
into extreme distress and extreme perplexity. Jle has an af 
fectionate brother and an affectionate sister. By presumption 
and by vanity, we provoke enmity, and we incur contempt. 
Genuine virtue supposes our benevolence to be strengthened 

ed," &c. ; but such expressions are generally avoided by good writers, 
as an unnecessary anomalv ; for if a personal pronoun were used in- 
stead of a relative, it would be in the nominative case ; as, <* a greater 
king than he^* that is, " than he was.'' 

* See Progressive Exercises in English Composition, p. 35, I^et- 
■on 19. 
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and to be confirmed by principle. He is temperate, he is di^ 
interested, he is benevolent.*' Perseverance in laudable pur- 
suits will reward all our toils, and will produce effects beyond 
our calculation. We often commend imprudently, as well as 
censure imprudently. Destitute of principle, he regarded 
neither his family, his friends, nor his reputation. He insult- 
ed every man and every woman in the company. The tem- 
per of him who is always in the bustle of the world, will be 
often ruffled, and will be often disturbed. He regards his 
word, but thou dost not regard it. They must be punished, 
and they shall be punished. We succeeded, but they did 
not succeed. 

92. An ellipsis is not allowable when it would cause ob- 
scurity, weakness, or impropriety. Thus it is improper to 
say, ** a house and orchard," because house requires the ar- 
ticle a, and orchard the article an before it It should there- 
fore be, ** a house and an orchard.'' 

Supply the ellipsis in the following sentences, 

I gladly shunned who gladly fled from me. And this is 
it men mean by distributive justice, and is properly termed 
equity. His honor, interest, religion, were all embarked in 
this undertaking. The fear of death, nor hope of life, could 
make him submit to a dishonest action. An elegant house 
and furniture were by this event irrecoverably lost to the 
owner. 

93. When there is a peculiar emphasis upon the noun, 
there must be no ellipsis of the article ; t as, " not only the 
year, but the day and the hour." 

94. When two or more nouns which require different Ar- 
ticles, occur, the article must be annexed to each ; as, ** a 
house and an orchard." — [See above, No. 92.] 

95. The noun must not be omitted when such omission 
will cause obscurity. Thus, if I say, ** the laws of God 
and man," it is uncertain whether I refer to one, or two 
codes of laws; but if I say, '* the laws of God and the laws 
of man," the obscurity vanishes. 



* For the sake of emphasis, repetitions of this kind are not only al- 
lowable, but proper. 

t For the sake of emphasis, repetitions of all the parts of speech are 
allowable. 
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96. An ellipsis of the relative pronoun, or of its antece- 
dent, is seldom allowable. Thus, ** We speak that we do 
know, and testify that we have seen," should be, ** We speak 
that which we do know, and testify that which we have 
seen." 

97. The auxiliary • verbs are frequently very properly 
omitted ; thus, ** I have seen and heard him frequently," not 
** I have seen and I have heard," &c. 

98. The auxiliary verbs are also very frequently used 
alone, to avoid tautology ; t thus, ** He has regarded his 
Mrord, but thou hast not" 

99. The conjunction that may be omitted in conversa- 
tion and epistolary writing ; but in dignified discourse, it is 
seldom omitted ; thus, *' He told me t^at he would proceed 
immediately." 

In correcting the following sentences, the pupil will supply 
all improper ellipses, and make use of ellipsis to avoid wn- 
necessary repetition. 

The gay and the pleasing are sometimes the most insid- 
ious and the most dangerous companions. The counsels 
were the dictates of virtue and the dictates of true honor. 
Avarice and cunning may acquire an estate, but avarice and 
cunning cannot gain friends. Without firmness nothing 
that is great can he undertaken, that is difficult or hazardous 
be accomplished. The anxious man is the votary of riches, 
the negligent of pleasure. His crimes had brought him in- 
to extreme distress and extreme perplexity. He has an af- 
fectionate brother and an affectionate sister, and live in great 
hurmony. We must guard against too great severity and fa- 
cility of manner. We should oflen recollect what the wisest 
men have said and written concerning human happiness and 
vanity. That species of commerce will produce great gain 
or loss. This wonderful action struck the beholders with 
exceeding astonishment. The people of this country pos- 
sess a healthy climate and soil. They enjoy also a free con- 
stitution and laws. In that pasture there is fodder and water 
enough. This intelligence not only excited our hopes, but 
fears too. This was the person whom calumny had greatly 
abused, and sustained the injustice with singular patience. 
He discovered some qualities in the youth of a disagreeable na- 
ture, and to him were wholly unaccountable. The captain had 

* See Part I„ p. 82, No. 118, t See p. 43, No. 91. 
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seTeral men died in his ship of *the scurvy. In the circum- 
stances I was at that time, my troubles pressed heavily upon 
me. He had destroyed his constitution by the very same er- 
rors that so many have been destroyed. Perseverance in 
laudable pursuits will reward all our toils, and will produce 
effects beyond our calculation. Charles was a man of learn- 
ing, knowledge and benevolence, and, what is still more, a 
true Christian. We often commend imprudently, as well as 
censure imprudently. By this habitual indelicacy, the vir- 
gins smiled at what they blushed before. In all stations and 
conditions, the important relations take place of master and 
servants, and husbands and wives, and parents and children, 
and brothers and friends,, and citizens and subjects. DesH* 
tute of principle, he regarded neither his family, nor hb friends, 
nor his reputation. Religious persons are often unjustly repre- 
sented as persons of romantic character, visionary notions, un- 
acquainted with the world, unfit to live in it. By these happy 
labors, they who sow and reap will rejoice together. 

100. The proper position of the adverb* can be deter- 
mined only by the sense. It is often altered for the sake of 
clearness, emphasis or contrast. The adverb must be placed 
as near as possible to the word which it is designed to qualify, 
and its proper place is generally before adjectives, after 
verbs, and frequently between the auxiliary and the ferb. 

Correct the following errors. 

He was pleasing not often. William nobly acted. We 
may happily live. We may date likewise the period of this 
event. Not only he found her employed, but pleased and 
tranquil also. We always should prefer duty to pleasure. 
It is impossible continually to be at work. The heavenly 
bodies are in motion perpetually. Be not overcome totally 
by present events. When the Romans were pressed by a 
foreign enemy, the women contributed all their rings and 
jewels voluntarily, to assist the government. [The adverb 
never should generally precede the verb, but may be placed 
either before or after the auviUary,'] I was there never. He 
comes never at a proper time. He was seen never to laugh 
from that time. 

101 . The adverb ever is sometimes improperly used for never. 

• Sec No. 79, p. 36. 
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102. The adi^rb where is often improperly used instead of 
the objective case of a relative pronoun ; as, ** They framed 
a protestation, where they repeated all their former claims : " 
it should be, "t» which they repeated," &c. 

103. The adverbs Acre, there^ where, are oflen improperly 
used with a verb of motion, for hither , thither, whither. Thus, 
" He came here liastily," should be, " He came hither has- 
tily." ** They rode there with speed," should be, ** They 
rode thither with speed." ** Where are you going 1 " should 
be, " Whither are you going?" 

Correct the following errors. 

[See No. 101.] I seldom or ever see him. He seldom 
or ever appears. [See No. 102.] He djew up a petition, 
where he too freely represented his own merits. His follies had 
reduced him to a situation where he had much to fear, and 
nothing to hope. [See No. 103.] It is reported that the 
prince will come here to-morrow. George is active; he 
walked there in less than an hour. Where are you all going, 
in such haste ? [ The pupil will observe whether there is a 
verb of motion in the sentence before he makes a correction,'] 
Whither have they been since they lefl the city ? 

104. Adverbs are sometimes improperly used as nouns. 
Thus, " since when" should be " since which time." *' It is 
worth their while" should be, " It deserves their time and 
pains," &.C. 

Correct the following errors. 

Charles lefl the seminary too early, since when he has 
made very little improvement. Nothing is better worth the 
while of young persons, than the acquisition of knowledge 
and virtue. 

105. Adverbs and other words used for denying or refu- 
sing, are called negatives ; such as nay, no, not, by no means, 
in no wise, neither, nor, &c. 

106. When two negatives occur in a sentence, they de- 
stroy one another, and the meaning is the same as if there 
were no negative in the sentence. Thus, " 1 have not seen 
no man," means, '* I have seen some man." ''I do not want 
none" means, ''I do want some," &c. 
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107. Such expressions as the following, which contain 
two negatives, are frequently used by good writers to express 
an affirmation ; as, ** His language, though inelegant, is not 
tingrammatical ; " <* Nor did they not perceive," &c. 

Correct the foUotmng sentences, 

I cannot write no more. He cannot do nothing. We 
have not done nothing to-day. He will never be no taller. 
They could not travel no farther. Covet neither riches nor 
honors, nor no such perishing things. Nothing never affected 
her so much. Do not interrupt me thyself, nor let no one 
disturb me. I have not got no book. You have not set us 
no lesson. I am resolved not to comply with the proposal, 
neither at present nor at any other time. [In common con^ 
versatioHj two negatives are frequently used together ^ and the 
expressions abbreviated in the following manner ; thus, " I 
dofHt know nothing about it ; " " / haven't seen no one^^ S^c, ; 
I diCt been no where," The pupil will be careful to avoid all 
such expressions, because they are not only ungrammaticalf 
but exceedingly vulgar.] Neither riches nor honors, nor no 
such perishing goods, can satisfy the desires of an immortal 
soul. Be honest, nor take no shape nor seniblance of dis- 
guise. We need not nor do not confine his operations to 
narrow limits. I am resolved not to comply with the pro- 
posal, neither at present, nor at no other time. There can- 
not be nothing more insignificant than vanity. He is not 
very sensible, I don't think. Nothing never affected her so 
much as this misconduct of her child. Po not interrupt 
me yourselves," nor let no one disturb my retirement. These 
people do not judge wisely, nor take no proper measures to 
effect their purpose. The measure is sd exceptionable, that 
we cannot by no means permit it. I have received no infor- 
mation on the subject, neither from him nor from his friend. 
Precept nor discipline is not so forcible as example. The 
king nor the queen was not at all deceived in the business. 

108. In the use of verbs, and words which express time, 
care must be taken that the proper tense is used to ex- 
press the time which is meant. Thus, if I say, ** I intended 
to write yesterday," it means that the action of writing was 
to be performed at that time, namely, yesterday. But if I 
say, •* I intended to have written yesterday," it means that 
the action of writing was to be performed at some time pre- 
vious to yesterday. Again, — in the sentence, ** The Lord 
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hath given, and the Lord hath taken away," as the verbs arc 
both in the same tense, the words imply that " The Lord 
gave and took away " at the same timej which is impossible. 
It is manifest, that the action of giving was first performed, and 
then the action of taking away ; and the sentence should be, 
** The Lord gave (that is, at some former time), and the Lord 
hath taken away (that is, now).'' Again, — in the sentence, 
** The bishop declared that virtue was always advantageous," 
it is to be remarked that each of the verbs in the past tense 
carries the time back one degree earlier ; * and by supplying 
such words as will specify the exact time, it will be seen that 
the sentence is incorrect. Thus, " The bishop declared 
{last week) that virtue was always (before that time) advan- 
tageous (but that, at that time, namely, last week, it had 
ceased to be so)." This explanation will show why the seiv- 
tence is incorrect ; and that it should be, " The bishop de- 
clared that virtue is always advantageous." 



* No practical rule can be given with regard to the tense of the verbs 
employed in a sentence, except the very vague one, To observe wkaf 
the sense necessarily requires. In lieu of rules, therefore, the authors 
have here introduced some remarks from the learned and judicious 
work of Mr. Pickboum, entitled, " j3 Dissertation on the English Verb,'* 
which, in their opinion, will present a clearer and more accurate vieir 
of the subject, than can be comprised in any collection of rules. 

" The application of the forms of expression, or, as they are com- 
monly called, tenses, of the infinitive mood, does -not, in the least, de- 
pend on the tense of the ^oveminff verb ; but very much upon its sig- 
n^ficatum. Verbs signifymg to oblige, force, permit, expect, order, com- 
mand, &c., can only be followed by such infinitives as denote some- 
thing subsequent to them ; for we cannot say, < He is, was, or loiU b9 
ordered or permitted, to have been writing, or to have written.* But 
other verbs may, throughout all their tenses, be joined to any tense of 
the infinitive ; for we may say, * He is, was, or will be supposed U> 
write, to be writing, to have been writing, or to have written,' 

" The best way to determine which of the forms of the infinitive 
mood is the most proper to be used, is to consider whether the verb in 
Uie infinitive means something antecedent, contemporary, or subsequmt 
to the time of the governing verb ; and alwavs to recollect that none 
of the tenses compounded with the auxiliary have, can ever be employ- 
ed, except it be to express something antecedent to the time of the 
governing verb." 

It is regretted that space cannot be allowed in this volume for moi^e 
copious extracts from that portion of Mr. Pickbourn's excellent work 
which relates to the infinitive mood. Those who are desirous of further 
information on the subject, will find it most fully and ably illustrated 
in the work above mentioned, p. 145. 
5 
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Correct the following errors. 

The next new year's day I shall be At school three years. 
And he that was dead sat up, and began to speak. I should 
be oblige* to hira if he will gratify me in that particular. 
Mr. Smith would* respectfully inform his friends and the pub- 
lic, that he has just opened a choice collection of goods. 
And the multitude wondered when they saw the dumb to 
speak, the maimed to be whole, the lame walk, and the blind 
seeing. I have compassion on the multitude, because they 
continue with me now three days. In the treasury belong- 
ing to the cathedral in this city, is preserved with the great- 
est veneration, for upwards of six hundred y^ars, a dish 
which they pretend to be made of emerald. The court of 
Rome gladly laid hold on all the opportunities which the im- 
nrudence, weakness or necessities of princeg afford it, to ex* 
tend its authority. Fierce as he moved, his silver shafts re- 
sound. They maintained that Scripture conclusion, that all 
mankind arise from one head. John will earn his wages 
when his service is completed. Ye will not come unto me 
that ye might have life. Be that as it will, he cannot justify 
his conduct. I have been at London a year, and seen the 
king last summer. After we visited London, we returned 
content and thankful to our retired and peaceful habitation. 
I purpose to go to London in a few months, and, after I shall 
finish my business there, to proceed to America. These 
prosecutions of William ^^em to be the most iniquitous 
measures pursued by the court, during the time that the use 
of parliaments was suspended. From the little conversation 
I had with him, he appeared to have been a man of letters. 
I always intended to have rewarded my son according to his 
merit. It would, on reflection, have given me great satis- 
faction to relieve him from that distressed situation. It re- 
quired so much care, that I thought I should have lost it be- 
fore I reached home. We have done no more than it was 
our duty to have done. He would have assisted one of his 
friends, if he could do it without injuring the other ; but as 
that could not have been done, he avoided all interference. 
Must it not be expected that he would have defended an au- 



* The use of wovld in this manner, aJlliough* very common in the 
Advertisements of the day, is verv improper. It must be recollected 
%^i it is the sign of past time, and never can express present. 
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tliority which had been so long exercised without contro-i 
versyt These enemies of Christianity were confounded, 
whilst they were expecting to have found an opportunity to 
hare betrayed its author. His sea-sickness was so great, 
that I often feared he would have died before our arrival. If 
these persons had intended to deceive, they would have taken 
care to have avoided what would expose them to the objec- 
tions of their opponents. It was a pleasure to have received 
his approbation of my labors, for which I cordially thanked 
him. It would have afforded me still greater pleasure to re- 
ceive his approbation at an earlier period ; but to receive it 
at all, reflected credit upon me. To be censured by hin^ 
would soon have proved an insuperable discouragement. The 
doctor, in his lecture, said that fever always produced thirst. 

Him portioned maids, apprenticed orphans blest ; 
The young who labor, and the old who rest. 

109. All the parts of a sentence should be constructed in 
such a manner that there shall appear to be no want of 
agreement among them. Thus, the following sentence, 
** He was more beloved, hut not so much admired as Cyn- 
thio," is inaccurate, because, when it is analyzed, it will be, 
*' He was more beloved as Cynthio," &c. The adverb more 
requires the conjunction than after it; and the sentence 
should be, " He was more beloved than Cynthio, but not so 
much admired." 

Again, — in the sentence, " If a man have a hundred sheep, 
and one of them ^oes astray," d&c, the subjunctive mood, 
havtf is used after the conjunction if in the first part of the 
sentence, and the indicative, goes, in the second. Both of 
these verbs should be in the indicative, or both in the sub* 
janctive mood. 

[No definite rule can /be given which will enable the 
learner to make the parts of a sentence agree in themselves 
and with one another. They should be diligently compared 
and a similarity of construction be carefully maintained ; 
while the learner will recollect, that no sentence can be con- 
sidered grammatically correct, which cannot be analyzed or 
parsed by the authorized rules of syntax.] 
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Correct the following sentences,* 

If the privileges to which he has an undoubted right, and 
which he has long enjoyed, should now be wrested from him, 
would be flagrant injustice. These curiosities we have im- 
ported from China, and are similar to those which were some 
time ago brought from Africa. 

Will martial flames forever fire thy mind. 
And never, never be to Heaven resigned ? 

Two substantives, when they come together, and do not sig- 
nify the same thing, the former must be in the genitive case. 
Virtue, however it may be neglected for a time, men are so 
constituted as ultimately to acknowledge and respect gen- 
uine merit. If one man prefer a life of industry, it is be- 
cause he has an idea of comfort in wealth ; if another pre- 
fers a life of gayety, it is from a like idea concerning pleas- 
ure. No one engages in that business, unless he aim at rep- 
utation, or hopes for some singula* advantage. Though the 
design be laudable, and is favorable to our interest, it will in- 
volve much anxiety and labor. Several alterations and ad- 
ditions have been made to the work. The first proposal 
was essential different and inferior to the second. He is 
more bold and active, but not so wise and studious as his 
companion. Thou hearest the sound of the wind, but thou 
canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth. Nei- 
ther has he nor any other persons suspected so much dissimu- 
lation. The court of France, or England, was to have been 
the umpire. In the reign of Heni-y II., all foreign commod- 
ities were plenty in England. There is no talent so useful 
towards suc<5ess in business, or which puts men more out of 
the reach of accidents, than that quality generally possessed 
by persons of cool temper, and is, in common language, call- 
ed discretion. The first project was to shorten discourse, 
. by cutting polysyllables into one. I shall do all I can, to 
persuade others to take the same measures for their cure, 
which I have. The greatest masters of critical learning 
difler among one another. Micaiah said, If thou certainly 
return in peace, then hath not the Lord spoken by me. I 
do not suppose, that we Britons want a genius, more than the 
rest of our neighbors. The deaf man, whose ears were 

• The pupil must take especial care that the verbs are properly sup- 
plied with nominatives, and the nominatives with verbs. 
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opened, and his tongue loosened, doubtless glorified the great 
Physician. Groves, fields, and meadows, are at any season 
of the year, pleasant to look upon ; but never so much as in 
the opening of the spring. The multitude tebuked them, be- 
cause they should hold their peace. The intentions of some 
of these philosophers, nay, of many, might and probably, 
were good. It is an unanswerable argument of a very re-, 
fined age, the wonderful civilities that have passed between 
the nation of authors and that of readers. It was an un- 
successful undertaking, which, although it has failed, is no 
objection at all to an enterprise so well concerted. The 
reward is his due, and it has already, or will hereafter, be 
given to him. By intercourse with wise and experienced 
persons, who know the world, we may improve and rub off 
the rust of a private and retired education. Sincerity is as 
valuable, and even more valuable, than knowledge. No per- 
son was ever so perplexed, or sustained the mortifications, as 
he has done to-day. The Romans gave, not only the free- 
dom of the city, but capacity for employments, to several 
towns in Gaul, Spain and Germany. Such writers have no 
other standard on which to form themselves, except what 
chances to be fashionable and popular. Whatever we do 
secretly, shall be displayed and heard in the clearest light. 
To the happiness of possessing a person of such uncommon 
merit, Boethius soon had the satisfaction of obtaining the 
highest honor his country could bestow. 



The preceding principles of Synthesis embrace all that is necessary, 
in the form of rules, for the correct grammatical construction of sen- 
tences. In many grammatical treatises may be found rules which are 
purely rhetorical. The authors of this Grammar have deemed it in- 
consistent with the unity of their plan, to incorporate rhetorical prin- 
ciples with grammatical rules. It remains to be observed that idiomatic 
phrases, provincialisms, and anomalies, sometimes occur in the English 
as well as every other language, which cannot be met with formal 
rules. Many of them may Be traced to ellipsis ; and when the ellipsis 
is supplied, the expressions are restored to regular grammatical con- 
struction. Some common errors remain to be noticed, which could 
not properly be embraced by anv of the preceding principles. And 
first, with regard to the defective verb ought. We frequently hear 
such expressions as the following—^* He had not ought to do so ; *' 
•* He does not ought to go," &c. These expressions are erroneous, 
because the verb oiigkt is never used with an auxiliary verb. In both 
cases, the expression should be, ** He ought not," &c. 

The allowable abbreviations of words have sometimes led into errors 
which have almost incorporated ihemselves with the language. Thuf 
5^ 
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the abbieviation of you had and you toouLd into you'dy has camed 
you had, &c. to be mistaken for you toould ; as, '< You*d better go" &c. 
frequently pronounced, " You had better go." This egression is in- 
eorrect, because the auxiliary had can never be joined with any other 
tense than the perfect participle It sjiould be, "You toould better go," 
&c. In like manner, the expression " I had as lief not be," should be, 
**I would as lief, (that is, as wiiUngly) not be," &c. 

Many of the difficulties in supplying ellipses may be remoyed by 
reference to the proper use of the moods as they are explained in Part 
I. p. 94, Nos. 72 to 80. The poets very frequently, and other writers 
sometimes, a»ptar to use one mood or tense for another. Thus Thom- 
son, in the following lines — 

'* Had iiDambitious mortals minded nought 
But in loose joy, their time to wear away, 
Rude nature's state had been our slate to-day : '' 

and Shakspeare, in the following — 

" Help me, Gassins, or I sink ; " 
both appear to have used the mood or tense of the verbs mindtd and 
Mk in a manner foreign to their purpose. But when the ellipsis of 
the conjunction is supj^ied in the former sentence, and of the auxiliary 
verb in the latter, the sentences become regular. 

Iht foUowing sentences ate promiscuously arranged. The 'pupil will 
correct me errors by the preceding principles of synthesis. 

Though great has been his disobedience and his foUy, yet, if he sin- 
cerely acknowledges his misconduct, he will be forgiven. On these 
eauses depend alfthe happiness or misery which exists among men. 
The property of James, I meui his books and furniture, were wholly 
destroyed. This prodigy of learning, this scholar, critic, and antiqua- 
rian, were entirely destitute of breeding and civility. That writer has 
given an account of the manner, in which Christianity has formerly 
been propagated among the heathens. We adore the Divine Being, 
he who is ftom eternity to eternity. Thou, Lord, who hath permitted 
affliction to come upon us, shall deliver us from it, in due time. In 
this place, there were not only security, but an abundance of provisions. 
By these attainments are the master honored, and the scholars en- 
couraged. The sea appeared to be more than usually agitated. Not 
one in fif)ry of those who call themselves deists, understand - the nature 
ei the reKgion they reject. Virtue and mutual confidence is the soul 
of friendship. 'Where these are wanting, disgust or hatred oflen follow 
little differences. Time and chance happeneth to all men ) but every 
person do not consider who govern those powerftil causes. The active 
mind of man never or seldom rests satisfied with their present con- 
dition, howsoever prosperous. Habits must be acquired of temperance 
and of seff-denial^ that we may be able to resist pleasure, and to endure 

C, when either of them interfere with our duty. The error of rest- 
„ wholly on faith, or on works, is one of those seductions which 
nost easily misleads men ; under the semblance of piety, on the one 
hand, lind of virtue on the other hand. It was no exaggerated tale ; 
for she 'was really in that sad condition that her friend represented her. 
An army present a painful sight to a feeling mind. The enemies wh« 
we have most to fear, are th(rae of our own nearts. Thou art the Mes- 
siah, the Son of Ood, who was to come into the world, and hast been 
SO long promised and desired. Thomas disposition is better than his 
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brothers ; and he appears to be the happiest man : but some degree of 
trouble is all men's portion. Thougffa remorse sleep sometimes during 
prosperity^ it will awake surely in adversity. It is an invariable law 
to our present condition, that every pleasure that are pursued to ex- 
cess, convert themselves into poison. I cannot yield to such dishon- 
orable conduct, neither at the present moment ox difficulty, nor I trust 
under no circumstance whatever. Themistocles concealed the enter- 
prises of Pausanias, either thinking it base to betray the secrets trusted 
to his confidence, or imagined it impossible for such dangerous and ill- 
concerted schemes to take effect, rericles ^ned such an ascendant 
over the minds of the Athenians, that he might be said to attain a 
monarchical power in Athens. Christ did applaud the Uberality of the 
poor widow, who he had seen casting her two mites in the treasury. 
A multiplicity of httle kind offices, in persons frequently conversant 
with each other, is the bands of society and friendship. To do good 
to them that hate us, and on no occasion to seek revenue, is the duty 
of a Christian. If a man profess a regard for the duties of religion, 
and neglect that of morality, that man's religion is vain. Affluence 
might give us respect, in the eyes of "the vulgar, but will not recom- 
mend us to the wise and ^ood. The polite, accomplished libertine, is 
bat miserable amidst all his pleasures : the rude inhabitant of Laplajid 
is happier than him. The cheerful and the gay, when warmed by 
pleasure and by mirth, lose tbat sobriety and that self-denial which is 
essential to the supped of virtue. There were, in the metropolis, 
much to amuse them as well as many things to excite disgust. How 
much is real virtue and merit exposed to suffer the hardships of a 
stormy life ! This k one of the duties which requires pecuUar cir- 
cumspection. More complete happiness than that I have described, 
seldom falls to the lot of mortals. Whence have there arose such a 
great varie^ of opinions and tenets in religion ? Its stature' is less 
than that of'^a man ; but its strength and agiuty much greater. They 
that honor me, them will I honor. He summonses me to attend, and 
I must summons the others. Then did the officer lay hold of him, and 
executed him immediately. Who is that whom I saw you introduce, 
and present him to the duke .'* I offer observations that a lon^ and 
checkered pilgrimage have enabled me to make ' on man. Every 
church and sect of people have a set of opinions peculiar to themselves. 
May thou, as well as me, be meek, patient, and forgiving. These men 
were under high obligations to have adhered to their mend in every 
situation of life. Afler I visited Europe, I returned to America. 
Their example, their influence, their fortune, every talent thev pos- 
sess, dispenses blessings on all around them. When a string of such 
sentences succeed one another, the effect is disagreeable. I have 
lately been in Gibraltar, and have seen the commander-in-chief. Pro- 
priety of pronunciation, is the giving to every word the sound which 
the politest usage of the language appropriates to it. The book is 
printed very neat, and on a fine wove paper. The fables of the 
ancients are many of them highly instructive. He resembles one of 
those solitary animals that has been forced from its forest to gratify 
human curiosity. There is not, nor ought not to be, such a thing tm 
constructive treason. He is a new-created knight, and his di^ty sifts 
awkward on him. Hatred or revenge are things deserving of censure, 
wherever they are found to exist. If you please to emploj your 
thoughts on that subject, you would easilv conceive our miserable 
condition. Those two authors have each of them their merit. James 
mtm fMoWed to not indulge hiHiself in such a cruel Amusement. Th« 
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not attending to this rule, is the source of a yery common error. 
Calumny and detraction are sparks, which if you do not b]ow, the j 
will ffo out themselves. Clelia is a very vain woman, whom if we do 
not natter she will be disgusted. That celebrated work was nearly ten 
vears published, before its importance was at all underlstood. Am- 
oition is so insatiable, that it will make any sacrifices to attain its 
objects. A great mass of rocks thrown together by the hand of nature, 
with wildnesfr and confusion, strike the mind with more grandeur than 
if they were adjusted to one another with the accuratest symmetry. 
He showed a spirit of forgiveness, and a magnanimity, that does honor 
to human nature. They that honor me, I will honor ; and them" that 
despise me, shall be lightly esteemed. 

Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense. 
Lies in three words — health, peace, and competence. 

Having thus began to throw off the restraints of reason, he was soon 
hurried into deplorable excesses. These arts have enlightened, and 
will enlighten, every person who shall attentively study them. When 
we succeed in our plans, its not to be attributed, always to ourselves; 
the aid of others often promote the end, and claim our acknowledg- 
ment. Their intentions were eood ; but wanting prudence, they mist 
the mark for which they aimed. I have not, nor shall not consent to 
a proposal so unjust. We have subjected ourselves to much expense, 
that thou may be well educated. Tnis treaty was made at earl More- 
ton the governor's castle. Be especially careful, that thou givest no 
offence to the a^d or helpless. The business was no sooner opened, 
but it was cordially acquiesced in.' As to his general conduct, ne de- 
served punishment as much, or more than his companion. He left a 
son of a singular character, and behaved so ill that he was put in prison. 
If he does but approve my endeavors, it will be an ample reward. I 
be^ the favor of your acceptance of a copy of a view of the manufac- 
tories of the West Riding of the county of York. I intended to have 
written the letter, before he urged me to it; and, therefore, he has not 
all the merit of it. All the power of ridicule, aided by the desertion 
of friends, and the diminution of his estate, were not able to shake his 
principles. In his conduct was treachery, and in his words, faithless 
professions. Though the measure be mysterious, it is worthy of atten- 
tion. Be solicitous to aid such deserving persons, who appear to be 
destitute of friends. Ignorance, or the want of light, produce sensual- 
ity, covetousness, and those violent contests with others about trifles, 
which occasions so much misery and crimes in the world. He will one 
day reap the reward of his labor, if he is diligent and attentive. Till 
that period comes, let him be contented and patient. To the reso- 
lutions which we have, upon due consideration, once adopted as rules 
of conduct, let us adhere firmly. He has little more of the great man 
besides the title. Though he was my superior in knowledge, he would 
not have thence a right to impose- his sentiments. That picture of the 
emperor's, is a very exact resemblance of him. How nappy are tlie 
^ virtuous, who can rest on the protection of the powerful Arm who made 
the earth and the heavens ! Prosperity and adversity may be improved 
equally ; both the one and the other proceeds from the same Author. He 
acted conformable with his instructions, and cannot be censured justly. 
The orators did not forget to enlarge themselves on so popular a sud- 
ject. The language of Diyine Providence to all human a^nts, is, 
** Hitherto shalt thou come, and no farther." Idle persons imagine, 
howsoever deficient they be in point of duty, they consult at least their 
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own saCisfaction. Good u the cause is, it is one from which numbera 
•are deserted. The man is prudent which speaks little. He acted in- 
dependent of foreign assistance. Every thing that we here enjoy, 
change, decay, and come to an end. All float on the surface of the 
river, which is running to a boundless ocean, with a swift current. 
The winter has not been as severe as we expected it to have been. 
Temperance, more than medicines, are the proper means of curing 
many diseases. They understand the practical part better than him j 
but he is much better acquainted with the theory than them. When 
we have once drawn the line, by intelligence and precision, between 
our duty and sin, the line we ought on no occasion to transgress. All 
those distinguished by extraordinary talents, have extraordinary duties 
to perform. No person could speak stronger on tliis subject, nor behave 
nobler, than our young advocate for the cause of toleration. His conduct 
was so provoking, that many will condemn him, and a few will pity him. 
The people's happiness is the statesman's honor. We are in a perilous 
situation : on one side, and the other, dangers meet us ; and each ex- 
treme shall be pernicious to virtue. Several pictures of the Sardinian 
king were transmitted to France. When I last saw him, he had mrown 
considerably. If we consult the improvement of mind, or the health of 
body, it is well known, exercise is the great instrument for promoting 
both. If it were them who acted so ungratefully , they are doubly in fault. 
Whether virtue promotes our interest or no, we must adhere to her 
dictates. We should be studious to avoid too much indulgence, as 
well as restraint, in our management of children. No human happi- 
ness is so complete, as does not contain some imperfection. His father 
cannot hope for this success, unless his son gives better proofs of 
genius, or applies himself with indefatigable labor. The house framed 
a remonstrance, where they spoke with great freedom ' of the king's 
prerogative. The conduct which has been mentioned, is one of those 
artifices which seduces men most easily, under appearance of benevo- 
lence. This is the person who we are so much obli^d to, and who 
we expected to have seen, when the favor was conferred. He is a 
person of great property, but does not possess the esteem of his neigh- 
hon. They were solicitous to ingratiate with those who it was dis* 
honorable to favor. The ^at diversity which takes place among 
men, is not owing to a distinction that nature made in their orig^inal 
powers, as much as to the superior diligence, with which some have 
improved those powers beyond others. While we are unoccupied in 
what is good, evil is at hand continually. Not a creature is there that 
moves, nor a yegetable that crows, but what, when minutely ex- 
amined, furnished materials or pious admiration. What can be the 
reason of the committee having delayed this business ? I know not 
whether Charles was the author, but I understood it to be he. A good 
and well-cultivated mind is far more preferable than rank or riches. 
Charity to the poor, when it is governed by knowledge and prudence, 
there are no persons who will not admit it to be a virtue. His g^reatest 
concern, and highest enjoyment, were to be approved in ^e sight of 
his Creator. Let us not set our hearts on such a mutable, such an unsat- 
bfying world. Shall you attain success, without that preparation, and 
escape dangers without that precaution, which is required of others .** 
When we see bad men to be honored and prosperous m the world, it is 
some discouragement to virtue. The furniture was all purchased at 
Wentworth's the joiner's. Every member of the body, every bone, 
joint, and muscle, lie exposed to many disorders ; and the greatest pru- 
dence or precaution, or the deepest skill of the physician^ are not suf- 
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ficient lo prevent them. It is right said, that though faith justify us, 
yet works must justify our faith. If an academy is established for the 
cultivation of our language, let them stop the license of translators, 
whose idleness and ignorance, if it be suffered to proceed, will reduce 
us to .babble a dialect of French. It is of great consequence that a 
teacher firmly believes both the truth and importance of those principles 
which he inculcates upon others j and that he not oniy speculatively be- 
lieves them, but has a lively and serious feeling of them. It is not the 
uttering, or the hearing certain words, that constitute the worship of 
the Almighty. It is tlie heart tliat praises or prajrs. If the heart ac- 
company not the words that are spoken, we offer a sacrifice of fools. 
Neither flatter or contemn the rich or the great. He has travelled 
much, and passed through many stormy seas and lands. You must be 
sensible that there is*, and can be, no other person but me, who could 
give the information desired. To be patient, resigned, and thankful, 
under afflictions and disappointments, demonstrate genuine piety. 
Alvarez was a man of corrupt principles, and of detestable conduct; 
and, what is still worse, gloried m his shame. As soon as the sense of 
the Supreme Being is lost, so soon the great check is taken off which 
keep under restraint the passions of men. Mean desires, low pleasures, 
takes place of the greater and the nobler sentiments which reason and 
religion inspires. We should be careful not to follow the example of 
many persons, to censure the opinions, manners, and customs of others, 
merely because they are foreign to us. Steady application, as well as 
genius and abilities, are necessary to produce eminence. There is, in 
that seminary, several students considerably skilled in mathematical 
knowledge. If Providence clothe the grass of the field, and shelters 
and adorns the flowers that every where ffrows wild amongst it, will 
he not clothe and protect his servants and childre.n much more ? We 
are too oflcn hurried with tlje violence of passion, or with the allure- 
ments of pleasure. High hopes and florid views, is a great enemy to 
tranquillity. Year afler year steal something from us, till the decay- 
ing fabric totters of itself; and crumbles at length into dust. I intended 
to have finished the letter before the bearer called, that he might not 
have been' detained; but I was prevented by company. George is the 
most learned and accomplished of all the other students that telong to 
the seminary. This excellent and well-written treatise, with others 
that might be mentioned, were the foundation of his love of study 
There can be no doubt but that the pleasures of the mind excel those 
of sense. The '^^nd temple consisted of one great, and several 
smaller edifices, many would exchange gladly their honors, beauty, 
and riches, for that more Quiet and humbler station, which you 
are now dissatisfied with. To despise others on account of their 
poverty, qt to value ourselves for our wealth, are dispositions highly 
culpable. This task \fra8 the easier performed, from fiie cheerfulness 
with which he engaged in it. She lamented the unhappy fate of Lu 
cretia, who seemed to her another name for chastity. He has not yet 
cast off all the regard for decency ; and this is the most can be ad- 
vanced in his favor. The girls school was better conducted formerly 
than the boys. The disappointments he has met with, or the loss of 
his much-loved friend, has occasioned a total derangement of his mental 
powers. The concourse of people were so great, that with difficulty 
we passed through them. AH the women, children, and treasure, 
which remained in the city, fell under the victor's power. They have 
already made great progress in their studies, and if attention and dili- 
gence continues, will ^oon fulfil the ejtpectations of Uieir friends. It , 
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is amazing his propensity to this vice, against every principle of in- 
terest and honor. These kind of vices, though they inhabit the upper ' 
circles of life, are not less pernicious, than those we meet with amongst * 
the lowest of men. He acted agreeable to the dictates of prudence , 
thongh he were in a situation exceeding delicate. If I had known the 
distress of my friend, it would be my duty to have relieved him ; and 
it would always have yielded me pleasure to arant him that relief. 
They admired the countryman's, as they called nim, candor and up- 
rijp;htness. The new set of cuptains did not correspond to the old pair 
or blinds. The tutor commends him for being more studious than any 
other pupils of the school. ' 

Two principles in human nature reign ; 

Self-love to urge, and reason to restrain : 

Nor that a good, nor this a bad we call ; 

Each works its end, to move or govern all. 

I 
Temperance and exercise, howsoever little they may be regarded, they 
are the best means of preserving health. He has greatly blessed -me ; 
yes, even I, who, loaded with kindness, hath not been sufficiently 

Sateful. No persons feel the distresses of others, so much as them 
at have experienced distress themselves. Constantinople was the 
point, in which was concentrated the learning and science of the 
world. Disgrace not your station by that giossness of sensuality, 
that levity of dissipation, or that insolence of rank, which bespeak a 
little mind. A circle, a square, a triangle, or a hexagon, please the 
eye by their regularity, as beautiful figures. His conduct was equally 
unj ust as dishonorable. Though , at first, he begun to defend himself, yet, 
when the proofs appeared agamst him, he dared not any longer to con- 
tend. The pleasure or pain of one passion, differ from those of another. 
The rise and fall of the tides, in tlus place, makes a difference of about 
twelve feet. Five and seven make twelve, and one makes thirteen. 
He did not know who to suspect. I had intended yesterday to have 
walked out, but I have been again disappointed. The court of Spain, 
who gave the order, were not aware of the consequence. If the acqui- 
sitions he has made, and qualified him to be a useful member of society, 
should have been misapplied, he will be highly culpable. There was 
much spoke and wrote on each side of the question ; but I have chose 
to suspend my decision. Was there no bad men in the world, who 
vex and distress the good, they might appear in the light of harmless 
innocence, but coulcf have no opportunity for displaying fidelity and 
magnanimity, patience and fortitude. The most ignorant, and the 
most savage tribes of men, when they have looked round on the earth, 
and on the heavens, could not avoid ascribing their origin to some in- 
visible, designing cause, and felt a propensity to adore their Creator. 
Xjet us not forget that something more, than gentleness and modesty, 
something more than complacency of temper and affability of manners, 
are requisite to form a worthy man, or a true Chrktian. One of the 
first, and the most common extreme in moral conduct, is placing all 
virtue in justice, or in generosity. It is an inflexible regard to prin- 
ciple, which has ever marked th^ characters of them who aistinguished 
themselves eminently in public life ; who patronized the cause of jus- 
tice against powerful oppressors ; in critical times have supported the 
falling rights and liberties of men ; and reflected honor on their nation 
and country. When it is with regard to trifles that diversity or con- 
trariety of opinions show themselves, it is childish in the last degree, 
if this becomes the ground of estranged affection. When, from such 
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a cause, there arise any breach of friendship, human weakness is dis- 
covered then in a mortifying light. In matters of serious moment, 
the sentiments of the best and worthiest might vary from that of their 
friends, according as their lines of life diverge, or as their temper, and 
habits of thought, presents objects under different points of view. 
But with candid and liberal minds, unity of affection still will be pre- 
served. Desires and wishes are the first spring of action. Wnen 
they become exorbitant, the whole of the character is like to be tainted. 
If we should suffer our fancies to create to themselves worlds of ideal 
happiness ; if we should feed our imagination with plans of opulence 
and of splendor ; if we should fix to our wishes certain stages of a hish 
advancement, or certain degrees of an uncommon reputation, as the 
sole station of our felicity ; the assured consequence shall be, that we 
will become unhappy under our present state ; that we shall be unfit 
for actinff the part, and for discharging the duties that belong to it ; 
and we shall discompose the peace ana order of our minds, and shall 
foment many hurtfiil passions. Maria always appears amiably. She 
never speaks severe or contemptuous.* 

* *' In determining whether an adjective or an adverb ought to be used, it is neces- 
sary to ascertain whether, in the case in question, quality ^ or manner^ is indicated : 
in the former case, an adiective is proper ; in the latter, an adverb. A number of 
examples will illustrate this direction, and prove useful on other occasions. 

** She looks cold ; she looks coldly cm him.— He feels warm ; be feels warmly the 
insult offered to him.— He became sincere and virtuous ; he became sincerely vir- 
tuous. — She lives free from care; he lives freely at another's expense. — Harriet 
always appears neat ; she dresses neatly. — Charles has grown great by his wisdom ; 
he has grown^ greatly in r^utation. — They now appear happy ; they now appear 
happily in earnest. — The statement seems exact; the statement seems exactly 
in point." 

** The verb to &e, in all its moods and tenses, generally requires the word imme' 
diately connected with it to be an adjective, not an adverb ; and, consequently, 
when this verb can be substituted for any other, without varying the sense or the 
eanstruction, that other verb i;nust also be connected with an adjective. The fol- 
lowing sentences elucidate these observations : ' This is agreeable to our interest : 
That behavior was not suitable to his station: Rules should be conformable to 

is is 

sense : ' < The rose smells sweet : How sweet the hay smells ! How delightful the 

is are are 

country appears ! How pleasant the fields look ! The clouds look dark ! How black 

was is were is 

the sky looked! The apple tastes sour: How bitter the plums tasted! He feels 
happy.' In all these sentences, we can, with perfect propriety, substitute some 
tenses of the verb to be for the other verbs. But in the following sentences, wa can- 
not do this : * The dog smells disagreeably : George feels exquisitely : How pleas- 
antly she looks at us t ' " 

The above extract is from Murray's Exercises, from which all of the promiicaocs 
examples have likewise been taken. 

END OP PART IL 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



The TTiird Part of this Grammar, containing Prosody, will shortly be pab- 
lisbed. The plan of the auliiors will then be completed. Part I. contains the 
Analysis, Part II. the Synthesis, and Part III. will contain the Prosody 
of the English Language. It will be found, however, that Parts I. and II. con- 
tain all that is ugually Uaight in common schools. 
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IfREFACE. 



This Third Part of the Pro^essive Exercises in Eng- 
lish Grammar completes the original design of the authors, 
to present a comprehensive treatise on the subject, adapt' 
ed to the school room, and sufficient to supply the wants of 
teachers and pupils of every grade. Part First contains 
the Analysis; Part Second, the Synthesis; and this. 
Third Part, comprises the Rules of Orthography and 
Punctuation, the Principles of Etymology, and the Prosody 
of the English Language. The v^hole work is now before 
the public, and the authors believe that they have omitted 
no principle strictly grammatical, which is necessary, in 
order to teach the pupil to speak properly and to write 
correctly. This volume is enriched by a copious list 
of ab))reviations in general use, an explanation of 
the terras used in connexion with written language, and 
a particular description of the marks used by printers and 
others for the correction of the press. 

An Appendix is also given, which embraces some of 
the elementary principles of Rhetoric and Logic, inti- 
mately connected with the subject of Grammar. 

A general Index to the Three Parts will be found at 
the close of this* volume to adapt it to the purposes of 
reference. 

In conclusion the authors beg leave to say, that if they 
are not deceived in the result of their labors, this treatise 
on English Grammar will recommend itself to teachers 
and pupils by the following features : 

1. ** It is simple, and therefore easily understood; and 
it introduces the pupil by easy steps to a knowledge of the 
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rules of Syntax f illustrating each with examples that assist 
the comprehension of the learner and lighten the labor of 
the teacher,'* 

2. Many useless technicalities are omitted, which fre- 
quently perplex the pupil without adding to his store of 
knowledge. 

3. Every principle is illustrated by copious examples, 
which render the treatise highly practical, as well as 
theoretical. 

4. The principles of syntax are all embraced in a few 
short rules, without " notes," ** exertions " or 'happen- 
dagesJ* 

6. The subject of parsing, or the analysis of sentences, 
is presented by itself in a separate volume; so that the 
learner who has neither leisure nor opportunity to pnrsiire 
the other departments of the subject need not be encum- 
bered by a large book. 

6. The definitions, explanations and illustrations, as 
well as the principles themselves, are expressed in familiar 
terms^ and that too without the sacrifice of precision. 
This feature if it renders the treatise less philosophical^ 
makes it more intelligible. 

7. It is enriched by the addition of a copious list of 
abbreviations in general use, and an explanation of the 
terms used in . written language, together with a descrip* 
lion of the marks used for the correction of the press. 

8. The unity of the subject, throughout the three parts> 
is strictly preserved. 

9. While the whde treatise has been prepared expressly 
for the school room, the general Index at the end of this 
volume renders the work valuable as a book of refer- 
ence. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 



1. Orthography teaches the use of letters and the proper 
method of spelling words. 

2. There are twenty six letters belonging to the Eng* 
Ush Alphabet. These letters are divided into vowels and 
consonants. 

3. The letters a, e, i, o, u, (and to and y, excepting 
when at the beginning of a word or syllable) are vowels. 
All other letters are consonants. 

4. The difference between a vowel and a consonant is this. 
A vowel can be sounded alone, but a consonant cannot be dis- 
tinctly sounded without being joined with a vowel. A vowel 
also spells itself, but a consonant cannot be spelled without a * 
vowel. Thus a spells a, c spells c, &c. But to spell the letter 
h it is necessary to join c. Thus b c, spells b, 

5. Consonants are divided into mutes and semivowels, which 
are thus distinguished : in spelling the semi- vowels the vowel 
generally precedes the letter ; but in spelling the mutes, the 
vowel follows it : thus el spells Z, em spells m, but to spell hp i, 
&,c, the c comes last ; thus, be spells 6, pe spells p, &c. The 
letters c, g-, v and z, are the only exceptions to this remark. 

6. The mutes are 6, p, t, rf, ^, k^j, and c and g hard.* The 
semi- vowels areyj l,m,n,r, v, s, z, x, c, and'g* soft. 

7. The mutes cannot be sounded at all without the aid of a 
vowel ; but the semi-vowels can be sounded imperfectly without 
the aid of a vowel. 

8. Four of the semi-vowels /, m, n, r, are also called liquids 
from their readily uniting with other consonants and flowing as 
it were into their sounds. 

9. A diphthong is the'union of two vowels in one sound ; 
as ea in beat, ou in ounce. It is called a proper diphthong 
when both vowels are sounded, as oi in voice, and an im- 

* C is called soft when it is sounded like «, and hard when sounded 
Kke k. Thus in the word face the c is soft ; but in Jiction it is bard. O 
is hard when sounded in rag and soft in age. 
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proper diphthong when one of the vowels is silent^ as the 
a in eagle and in boat. 

10.. A triphthong is the union of three vowels in one 
sound, as eau in beau^ tew in view. 

11. The following is a list of the proper diphthongs : 

ea as in ocean, to as in <|ne8tion, 

€u ** feud, oi ^ voice, ua as in assuage, 

ew " jewels, ou • pound, ue " mansuetude, 

ia " pooiard, aw " now, td " languid. 

te " spaniel, oy " boy, 

12. The following is a list of the improper diphthongs: 

at as in Caesar ea as in clear te as in friend. 

' «t " aim ee * 

tu> " gaol ei * 

au ^ taught eo ' 

avo " law ey 

13. The following are the triphthongs: 

tau as in beauty ww as in view 

ejou ** plenteous oeu •* manoeuvre 

itu ^ adieu 

Q/* the sounds of the vowels. 

14. A has five sounds : 

1. The long English a, as in fate. 
% The long Italian a, as in far. 

3. The broad German a, as in falL 

4. The short sound of the Italian tf, as in fat 

5. The short sound of broad a, as in swallow. 

15. H has two sounds : 

1. The long e, as in me. 

2. The short <, as in met 
Id 1 lias two sounds : 

1. The long diphthongal* t, as in pine. 

2. The short simple t, as in pin. 
17. O has five sounds : 

1. The long open o, as in note. 

2. The long close o, as in move. 

3. The long broad o, as in nor. 

4. The short broad o, as in not 

5. The short sound of close o, as in wolf. 

* Id prottoancing the long if the voice alwajrs terminates in the soand 
of short € ; for this reason, the long i is called the diphthongal ». 
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18. 17 has four sounds: 

1. The long diphthongal* li, as in tube. 

2. The short simple u, as in tub. 

3. The middle or obtuse it, as in full. 

4. The long obtuse u, as in true. 

Of the sounds of the Consonants, 

19. B has but one soun^; as heard in &a^ 

C has five sotiads ; — like ^ as in came ; like s, as in ajdd ; 
like 9^, as in vicious ; like z, as in sttffice ; and like ts, when 
followed by h, not silent, in the same syllable, as in chxUL 

D has three sounds ; — ^besides that heard in itself, it has the 
sound of t, as in cracked, mixed, pronounced crackt, mixt ; it has 
also the sound of j, as in soldier, pronounced sol-jur. 

F has no variation of sound, except in the word of, pro- 
nounced ov. 

G has two sounds ; — a hard sound, as in get, dagger, and a 
soft sound, as in Me, general, 

ff is no more man a forcible breathing, before the succeed- 
ing vowel is pronounced. 

/is uniformly sounded like g soft, except in the word hdUe- 
lujah, where it is pronounced like y. 

JThas the sound of c hard; as heard in kind, 

L has but one sound ; as in lime, 

Jtf has but one sound ; as in mile, 

JVhas two sounds;— one simple and pure, as in man, nef; 
the other a compound sound, like ng, as in thank^ pronounced 
thangk, 

P has but one sound ; as in pine. 

Ph is generally pronounced like/; as in Philip, phantom, 

Q has but one sound, which is like k: it is always followed 
by u, which has frequently the sound of w, as in quack, queen, 
pronounced kwack, kiseen, 

R has but one sound : it is never silent, but is sometimes 
transposed ; as in scdtre, pronounced sarhur, 

S hsLsfour sounds ; — a hissing sound, as in sin, this ; a buzzing 
sound, as in was^ his ; the sound of aAe, as in mission, ensure ; 
and the sound of z/i, as in measure, effusion, 

T has three sounds ; — besides that heard in itself, it has the 
sound of sh, as in nation, mention ; also the sound of tsh; as in 
nature, bastion, pronounced na-tshure, hastshun, 

Th has two sounds ; — a sharp sound, as in thank, thin ; and a 
flat sound, as in than, that. 

Fhas but one sound, like flat/; as heard mvine, 

W, when 2iConsonaini, has but one sound, as in uyaoe, 

* In pronouncing the long u, the voice aiways commences with the 
soond of long e ; for this reason, the long u, is called the diphthongal u. 
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^before ^ is pronounced as if it were after the ^ as in 
tcihyf when, Sfc ; pronounced htthy, kw-eru 

X has tiDo sounds ;~^« shcu*p sound, like ks^tLB in six : and a 
flat sound, like gz, as in exact, pronounced egz-ad. 

Y, when a consonant, has but one sound ; as in you, 

Z has the sound of flat s, as in size ; it has in a few cases 
the sound of z^ as in glazier ; pronounced gla-zkur. 

20. The letters of the Alphabet are generally printed 
in two different forms or shapes ; one of which is called 
the Roman Alphabet, and the other the Italic. The 
Roman Alphabet is the one generally used. Italic letters 
are used to distinguish emphatic words, or to direct the 
attention to something remarkable in the sentence. 

21. Both the Roman and Italic Alphabets have^ two 
sets of letters, one called capital letters and the other 
small letters. 

Roman capitals. Roman small letters, Italic eapitals, Italic smofi Utters. 
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OF THE USE OF CAPITAL LETTESS. 

22. The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, 
or any other piece of writing should begin with a capital 
letter. 

23. The first word after a period, should begin with a 
capital letter. 

24. The first word after every interrogation or excla- 
mation should begin with a capital letter ; unless a num- 
ber of interrogative or exclamatory sentences occur to- 
gether and are not totally independent, 

25. The various names or appellations of the Deity 
should begin with a capital letter, as (rod, Jehovah, The 
Almighty, The Supreme Being, The Lord, Providence, 
The Messiah, The HoJy Spirit, &c. 

26. All proper names, such as the names of persons, 
places, streets, mountains, lakes, rivers, ships^ &c., and 
adjectives derived from them, should begin with a capital 
letter. 

27. The first word of a quotation after a colon, or when 
it is in a direct form, should begin with a capital letter. 

28. The first word of an example, every substantive 
and principal word in the titles of books, and th^ first word 
of every line in poetry, should begin with a capital letter. 

29. The prmioun I, and the interjection O, are always 
written in capitals. 

30. Any words when remarkably emphatical, or when 
they are the principal subject of the composition may 
begin with capitals. 

Tlie foUowiag teniencea in which capkal letters are improperly 
used, may now he corrected hy the pupU, > 

when Socrates Was Asked what Man Approached the Near- 
est to Perfect happiness, He answered, that man who Has The 
Fewest wants. 

addison Has Remarked with Equal piety and truth, that the 
Creation is a Perpetual feast To the mind of a Good man. 

diligence industry and Proper improvement Of time Are Ma- 
terial duties Of the Young ; but the young Often Neglect These 
duties. 

how often shall my brother sin against me and i forgive him ? 
till Seven Times ? 

. but what Excuse can the englishman Plead ? the custom Of 
duelling ? 
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how many lessons are there in this book ? are there More 
Than twenty-five ? 

why did You Not Arrive sooner? were you necessarily 
Detained? 

dau^ter of faith Awake ! Arise ! Illume 
the Dread Unknown, The chaos of The tomb. 

the lord My pasture Shall Prepare 
and Feed Me With A shepherd's care. 

father of all in Every Age, 
in Every Clime Adored, 
by Saint, by savage and By sage, 
Jehovah, jove,^ or lord. 

thou great first cause, least understood, 
who AH my Sense Confined, (confinedst) 

to Know But This, That thou Art good 
and That myself Am Blind. 

yet Gavest me In this Dark Estate, &c. 

the language of Many of the european nations was derived 
From the Ancient latin. 

The english and french Fleets had a Severe Engagement 

i saw the dutch Ambassador in the Carriage of the Spanish 
consul. 

Always remember this Ancient maxim Spoken by the greek 
philosopher " Know thyself." 

The christian lawgiver Says " take up Thy Cross Daily and 
follow me." 

Solomon observes, that " Pride goes Before Destruction." 

Johnson's dictionary has long been the standard of english 
orUiography ; but the work of doctor webster seems in a Fair 
way to Supplant It 

have you read rollin's ancient history. 

thompson's seasons and cowper's task contain many Poetical 
Beauties. 

i hope You will be able to Read Correctly All that i have 
Written. 

RULES OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 

31. Spelling is the proper division of words into sylla- 
bles; and the expression of those syllables by proper 
letters. 

[In spelling words, the pupil will be dareful to pronounce each syllable 
separately as he spells it, ,and then each preceding syllable with it. 
Thus in spelling the word orthography he should proceed as follows : O r- 
or, — thog ihogf orthogf — ra ra, orthogra, — P^y P^Vt orthography.^ 
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GENERAL RULES FOR DIVIDING WORDS INtO SYLLABLES. 

32. A single consonant between two vowels, must be joined 
to the latter syllable ; as in the word ddight, the single conso- 
nant I stands between the vowels e and i ; it must therefore be 
pronounced with the latter syllable light, and the word is 
de-light and not del-ight. 

{Exceptions, This rule does not apply to compound words, 
as, up-on, dis-ease, &c ; nor to the letter x, as ex-ist ; because 
that letter is not properly a single consonant, but a representa- 
tive for c», ks, or gz,] 

33. Two consonants proper to begin a word must not be 
separated ; thus in the word fable, as the letters bl are such as 
may begin a word, they must both be pronounced with the 
latter syllable, thus fa-hle. But when two consonants which 
cannot begin a word come between two vowels, the consonants 
must be divided. Thus in the word vimost, as the two conso- 
nants tm, cannot begin a word they must be separated, thus : 
vi-mosty ufi'deTf insect, er-ror, 

34. Three consonants proper to begin a word, following a 
vowel having the long sound, must not be separated, — but if 
the vowel have the short sound, one of the consonants must be 
pronounced with the vowel. Thus in the word restrain, the 
three consonants str following the long e, must be pronounced 
together, as re-strain : But in the word distrain, as the same 
consonants str follow a short i, the s must be pronounced With 
the t, thus, dis-train. 

35. When three or four consonants, which are not proper to 
begin a syllable, meet between two vowels, those which can 
begin a syllable belong to the latter, the rest to the former 
syllable; as ab-stain, com-plete, em-broil, dan-dler, dap-ple, 
con- strain, hand- some, parch-ment 

36. Two vowels, not forming a diphthong must be divided 
into separate syllables ; as cru-el, deni-al, soci-ety. 

37. Compound words must be traced into the simple words 
of which they are composed ; as ice-house, glow-worm, over- 
power, never-the-less: 

38. Grammatical and other particular terminations are gen- 
erally separated ; as teach-est, teach-eth, teach-er, teach-ing, 
good-ness, free-dom, false-hood, ^c. 

Exercise on the preceding Rules, 

ThepwpU will divide the following words into syllables. 

Instructive, inductive, derivative, deliffht, delicacy, redolent, 
relative, sober, dethrone, basis, ability, docility, consternation, 
termination, complicate, intricate, characteristic, omnivorous^ 
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inoculate, opulent, transgress, confine, acceptable, impropriety, 
apprenticeship, explicative. 

GENERAL RULES FOR SPELLING WORDS* 

39. Words of one syllable, ending with /, / or s, pre- 
ceded by a single rowel, doable the final consonant ; ad 
staff, mil], pass, kiss. The only exceptions are of, if> as, 
is, has, was, yes, his, this, thus, and us. 

40. Words of one syllable ending with any consonant 
but X I, or s, and preceded by a single vowel, never 
double the final consonant : excepting add^ ebb, bott, 
^ggt odd, err, inn, bunn, puss and buzz. 

41. In the changes made in words ending with y, the 
y must be changed into t unless there be a vowel before 
it; Ks fly , flits ^fiiest ; happy, happier ^ happiest. In the 
participle ending in tn^, the y is not changed; tisfly, 
flying, carry, carrying, ^c. 

In the imperfect and per feet ^participle of such words as 
lay, pay, say, and their compounds, the y is changed 
into t, although there is a vowel before it. As lay, laid, 
pay, paid, say, said, unlaid, unpaid, unsaid, Slc. 

When a syllable is added, the y preceded by a conso- 
nant, is generally changed into i ; but when preceded by a 
vowel, the y is very rarely changed. / 

{The pupU wUl now apply the rtdes contained in numben 3^, 
40 and 41, in correcting ike errors in spellings in the following 
sentences,] 

It is no great merit to spel properly ; but every pupil wil find 
it hiss interest to observe thiss rule. 

By acting tbuss he displeased hiss teacher. 

Jacob worshipped his Creator, leaning on the topp off hiss 
staff. 

We should not place too much stress upon dreams. 

The gtos wei^t off the carriage wass four hundred poundss. 

A carr iss a chariot of warr. 

In the names of druggs and plants the mistake in a word may 
endanger life. 

The humm of bees. 

The finn of a fish. 

Many a trapp is laid to ensnare the feet of youth. 

Many families are supported by the making of matts. 

We should subject our fancys to the government of reasou. 

Thou wearyest thyself in vain. 
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Peter denyed his master. 

The good are happier than the hadd. 

Be not dismaiyed by poverty, afSiction, nor death. 

George presenta a fancy ful appearance. 

The destroiers of their own peace. The comelyness of 
youth. 

Calamitys fal heavily npon the envious and evill minded. 

Those children are plaiful ; by their conduct their character 
is portraied. 

John bass payed hiss debts. 

42. Words of one syllable and others accented on the 
last syllable, ending with asingle consonant preceded by 
a single vowel, double that consonant when they take 
another syllable beginning with a vowel. As wit, witty, 
abet, abettor, begin, beginner. 

If a diphthong precedes or the accent is on the preced- 
ing syllable, the consonant remains single ; as toil, toiling, 
offer, offering, maid, maiden. 

Correct the following errors. 

The court annuled the law. 
"Bw defering repentence we accumulate sorrows. 
Me wa^ not permited to ask any questions. 
We air have many faillings. 
We may he visitted by afflictions. 

The Christian Lawgiver has prohibitted many thingsr which 
the heathen philosophers allowed. 

43. Words ending with any double letter bu4 /, and 
ts^ing ntss, less, ly: or ful after them, preserve the letter 
doable, as harmless harmlessness, careless carelessly, 
stiff stiffly, success successful, distress distressful. But 
those words which end with double I, and take ness, less^ 
(y or ful after them, generally omit one /; as full fulness, 
skUl skilful, full fully. 

Correct the following errors. 

Restlesness of mind disqualifies us for thiB enjoyment of 
peace. 

The arrows of calumny fal harmlesly at the feet of virtue. 

The road to the blisful regions is as open to the peasant as 
to the king. 

A chillness or shivering of the body generally precedes a 
fever. 
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Our lights should not shine dullly. 
Willful carelesness should be reproved. 

44. Ness, less, ly and/wZ added to words ending with 
silent e, do not cut it off. As pale paleness, guilt guilt- 
less, close closely, peace peaceful ; except in a few words ; 
as due duly, true truly, awe awful. 

Menty added to words ending with silent c, generally 
preserves the e. As abatement, chastisement, incitement, 
&c. The words judgment, abridgment, acknowledgment 
are deviations from this rule. 

45. Able and ihle when incorporated into words ending 
with silent c, almost always cut it off ; as blame blamable, 
cure curable, sense, sensible, &c. But if c or ^ soft, 
come before e in the original word, the e is then preserved 
in words compounded with able ; as change changeable, 
peace peaceable, &c. 

48. When ing or ish is added to words ending with 
, silent e, the e is almost always omitted ; as place placing, 
lodge lodging, slave slavish, prude prudish. 

Correct the following errors. 

The warmth of disputation, destroys that sedatness of mind 
which is necessary to discover truth. 

All these with ccasless praise his works behold, 
Both day and night. 

In all our reasonings, our minds should be sincerly employed 
in the pursuit of truth. 

Rude behaviour, and indecent language, are peculiarly dis- 
gracful to youth of education. - 

The true worship of God is an important and aweful service. 

Wisdom alone is truely fair : folly only appears so. 

Every person and thing connected with self, is apt to appear 
good and desireable in our eyes. 

Errors and misconduct are more excuseable in ignorant, than 
in well -instructed persons. 

The divine laws are not reverseible by those of men. 

Gratitude is a forceible and active principle in good and 
generous minds. 

Our natural and involuntary defects of body, are not charga- 
ble upon us. 

We are made to be servicable to others, as well as to our- 
selves. 

Like other terminations it changes y into i, when preceded 
by a consonant; as, accompany, accompaniment; merry, merri- 
ment. 
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The study of the English.language is making daily advanc- 
ment 

An obligeing and humble disposition, is totally unconnected 
with a servile and cringeing humour. 

By solaceing the sorrows of otliers, the heart is improved, at 
the same time that our duty is performed. 

A judicious arrangment of studies facilitates improvement 

To shun allurments is not hard, 

To minds resolved, forewarn'd, and well preparM. 

Labor and expense are lost upon a droneish spirit. 
The inadvertencies of youth may be excused; but knaveish 
tricks should meet with severe reproof. 

47. Compounded words are generally spelled in the 
same manner, as the simple words of which the are com- 
posed ; as, glasshouse, skylight, thereby, hereafter. Many 
words ending with double I, are exceptions to this rule ; 
as, already, welfare, wilful, fulfill ; as also, the words 
wherever, Christmas, Lammas, S^c, i, e. Christ's mass, 
latter mass. 

Correct the following errors. 

The pasover was a celebrated feast among the Jews. 

A virtuous woman looketh well to the ways of her houshold. 

These people salute one another, by touching the top of their 
forheads. 

That which is sometimes expedient, is not allways so. 

We may be hurtfuU to others, by our example, as well as by 
personal injuries. 

In candid minds, truth finds an entrance, and a wellcome 

too. r 

Our passtimes should be innocent ; and they should not occur 
too frequently. 

The following sentences contain errors, in the correction 
of which, all the preceding rules are applied. 

Neglect no oppurlunity of doing good. 
No man can stedily build upon accidents. 

How shall we keep, what, sleeping or awake, 
A weaker may surprize, a stronger take 1 

Neither time nor misfortunes should eraze the rememberance of a 

Moderation should preside, both in the kitchin and the parlor. 

Shall we recieve good at the Divine hand, and shall we not recieve 

In many designs, we may succede and be taiserable. 
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We should have «eDce and virtue enough to receed from our demands, 
when they appear to be unresonable. 

All our comforts procede from the Father of Goodness. 

The ruin of a state is generally proceeded by a universal degeneracy 
of.manners, and a contempt of religion. 

Ws father omited nothing in his education, that might render him virtii- 
OU8 and usefull. ^ 

The daw in the fable was dressed in pilferred ornaments. 

A favor confered with delicacy, doubles the oblisatiou. 

They tempted their Creator, and limilted the Holy One of Izrael. 

The precepts of a good education have oAeu recured in the time of 
Deed. 

We are frequently benefitted by what we have dreaded. 

It is no great virtue to live loveingly with good natured and meek per- 
sons. 

The Christian religion gives a more lovly character of God, than any 
religion ever did. 

Without siniaterous views, they are dextrous managers' of their own 
4l>tereat. 

Any thing commiled to the trust and care of another, is a deposit. 

Here finnishM he, and all that he had made 
VieuM and beheld ! All was intirely good. 

Ji deserves our best skil to en^niire into those rules by which w« may 
guide our judgement. 

Food, clotheing, and habkations, are tlie rewards of industry. 

If we lie no restraint upon our lusts, no controul upon our apatites and 
passions, they will hurrv us into guilt and misery. 

An Independant is one who, in religious affairs, holds that every con- 
gregation IS a compleat Church. 

Receive his council, and securiy move : 
Entrust thy fortune to the Power above. 

Following life, in cretures we disect, 
We lose It in the momeni we detect; 

The acknowledgement of our transgressions must precede theTorgiv- 
ness of them. 
Judicious abridgements oAen aid the studys of youth. 

Examine how thy humor is enelinM, 

And which the ruleing passion of thy mind. 



-He faulters at the question 



His fears, his words, his looks, declare him guilty. 

Calicoe is a thin cloth made of cotton ; sometimes stained with lively 
colors. 

To promote miquity in others, is nearly the same as being the acteis of 
it ourselvs. 

The glasier's business was unknown to the antients. 

The antecedant, in grammer, is the noun or pronoun to which the rela- 
tive refers. 

Be not affraid of the wicked : they are under the control of Providence. 
Consciousness of guilt may justly afright us. 

Convey to others no inteligence which you would be ashamed to avow. 

Many are weighed in the ballance, and found wanting. 

How many disapoiutments have, in their consequences, saved a man 
from ruin ! 

A well-poised mind makes a cheerful countenance. 
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A certain faousholder planted a vinyard, but the men imployed in it 
made ungrateful) returns. 

Let us show dilligence in every laudible undertaking. 

Cinamon is the fragrant bark of a low tree in the iiand of Ceylon. 

A ram will but with his head,, though he be brought up tame, and never' 
saw the action. 

We percieve a piece of silver in a bason, when water is poured on it, 
though we could not discover it before. 

Virtue imbalms the mcmorjr of the good 

I'he King of Great Briliain is a Timitted monarch ; and the Brittish 
nation a free people. 

The phisician may dispence the medicin, but Providence alone can 
bless it. 

In many persults we imbark with pleasure, and land sorrowfully. 

Rocks, mountains, and caverns, are of indispensible use, both to the 
earth and to man. 

The hive of a city, or kingdom, is in the best condition, when their is 
the least noize or buz in it. 

The rougbnessess found on our enterance into the paths of virtue and 
learning, grow smoother aa we advance. 

That which was once the most beantifull spot of Italy, coverred with 
pallaces, imbellished by princes, and cellebrated by poets, has now noth- 
ing to show but ruins. 

Battering rams were antiently used to beat down the walls of a city. 

Jocky signifies a man who rides horses in a race or who deals in horses. 

The harmlesness of many animals, and the injoyment which they have 
of life, should plead for them against cruel useage. 

We may be very buzy, to no useful! purpose. 

We cannot plead in abatmeut of our guilt, that we are ignorent of our 
duty. 

Uenuine charaty, how liberal soever it may be, will never empoverish 
ourselvjBs. If we sew spareingly, we shall reap acordingly. 

However disagreable, we pust resoluily perform our duty. 

A fit of sickness is often a kind chastisment and disciplm, to moderate 
our affection for the things of this life. * 

It is a happyness to young persons, when they are preserved from the 
snares of the world, as m a garden inclosed. 

Health and peace, the most valueable posessions, are obtained at small 
expence. 

lucence signifies perfumes exhailed by fire, and made use of in religious 
ceremonies. 

True happiness is an ennemy to pomp and noize. 

Few reflexions are more dislresing, than those which we make on our 
own ingratitude. 

Thfere is an inseperable connection between piety and virtue. 

Many actions have a fair complection wmch have not sprang from 
virtue. 

Which way soever we turn ourselvs, we are incountered with sensable 
demonstrations of a Deity. 

If we forsake the ways of virtue, we cannot alledge any color of igno- 
rance, or waiit of instruction. 

There are more cultivaters of the earth, than of their own hearts. 

Man is incompassed with dangers innumerable. 

War is attended with distresful and dessolating effects. It is confesedly 
the scorge of our angry passions. 

The earth is the I^id's and the fullness thereof. 

The harvest traely is plenteous, but the laborers are few. 

2» 
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The greater our ineitments to eTil; the greater will be oar victory and 
reward. 

We i^hould not tncoarage persons to do what they beleive to be wrong. 

Virtae is placed between two exlreams, which are both equally blame- 
able. 

We should continually have the gaol in our view, which would direct us 
in the race. 

The goals were forced open, and the prisoners set free. 

It cannot be said that we are charitible doners, when our gifts proceed 
from selfish motives. 

Straight is the gate, and narrow the way, that lead to life eternal. 

Integrity leads us strait forward, disdaimag all doubleingS; and crocked 
paths. 

Licenciousnes and crimes pave the way to ruin. 

Words are the countres of wise men, but the money of fools. 

Recompence to no roan evil for evil. 

He was an excellent person ; a rairrour of antient faith in early jouth. 

Meekness controuls our angry passions 3 candor, our severe judge- 
ments. 

He is not only a descendent from pious ancesters, but ail inheritor too 
of their virtues. 

A dispensatory is the place where medicines are dispensed : a dispensa- 
ry is a book in which the composition of them is described. 

Faithfulness and judgment are peculiarly requisit in lestamentory exec- 
ntors. 

To be faithful! among the faithlen, argues great strength of principal. 

Mountains appear to be like so many wens or imatural protuberancies 
on the face of the earth. 

In some places the sea incroaches apon the land ; in others, the land 
upon the sea. 

Philosophers affreed in despizing riches as the incumbrances of life. 

Wars are regulated robberries and pyracies. 

Fishes encrease more than beasts or birds, as appears from their nam- 
rouft spaun. 

The piramids of Eff vpt have stood more thsm three thousand years. 

Precepts have small influence, when not inforced by example. 

How has kind Heaven adomM the happy land, 
And scatterM blessings with a wastfui hand ! 

A friend exaggarates a man's virtues, an enemy enflames his crimes. 

A witiy and humourous vein has often produced eunemies. 

Neither pleasure nor buziness should ino^ross our time and affections ; 
proper seasons should be aloted for retirment. 

It is laudable to enquire before we determin. 

Many have been visitted with afflictions, who have not profitted by 
them. 

We may be succesful and yet disappointed. 

The experience of want inhances the value of plentv. 

To mamtain opinions stifly, is no evidence of their truth, or of oar 
moderation. 

Horchouod has been famous for its medicinal qualities : but it is now 
little used. 

The wicked are often ensnared in the trap which they lie for others. 

It is hard to say what diseases are c«reble : they are all under the gui- 
dence of Heaven. 
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Instrtietofs skoolcl not orAy be skiHAi}! io those scieaces which they 
teach; but have skil in the method of teaching; and patience in the 
practise. 

Science strengthens and inlarges the minds of men. 

A steady mind may receive coaneii : but there is no hold on a changa- 
ble hamour. 

We may enure ourselvs by custom, to bear the extremities of wether 
without injury. 

Excessive merryment is the parent of gpreif. 

Air is sensable to the touch by its motion, and by its resistence to bodies 
ttoved in it. 

A polite address is sometimes the eloke of malice. 

To practice virtne is the sure way to love it. 

Many things arc plausable in theory, which fail in practise. 

Learnin? and knowlege must be attained by slow degrees; and are the 
reward only of dilligence and patience. 

We should study to live peacably with all men. 

A soul that can securly death defy, 
And count it nature's priviledge to die. 

Whatever promotes the interest of the soul, is also eondusive to our 
present felicity. 

Let not the stefness of virtue afright us; she will soon become 
aimable. 

The spatioas firmament on high, 
With all the blue etheriel sky. 
And spangled heav'ns a^hineing frame. 
Their great Originel proelame. 

Passion is the drunkeness of the mind : it supercedes the workings of 
reason. 

If we are sincere, we may be assured of an advocate to intersede 
for us. 

We ought not to consider U»e encrease of another's reputation, as a 
dimunition of our own. 

The reumatism is a painful distemper, supposed to precede from acrid 
humors. 

The beautiful and accomplished, are too apt to study behaivour rather 
than virtue. 

The peasant's eabbia contains as much content as the soverein's pal- 
lace. 

True valor protects the feeble, and humbles the oppresser. 

David, the son of Jesse, was a wise and valient man. 

Prophecies and miracles prodamed Jesus Christ io be t^ Savior of the 
world. 

.Esan sold his birthright for a savory mess of potafe. 

A regular and virteous education, is an inesteemable blessing. 

Honor and shame from no condition rise : 
Act well your part ; there, all the honor lies. 

The rigor of monkish disriplin oOen conceals great depravity of heart. 
We should recollect, that however favorable we may be to ourselves, 
we are rigouroushr examined by others. 

Virtue can render youth, as well as old age, honorable. 

Rumor of\en tells inhe tales. 

Weak minds are mfled by triffling things. 
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The cabage-tree is Very common in the Caribbee ilaads, where it grows 
to a prodigious heighth. 

Visit ibe sick, feed the hungry, cloath the naked. 

His smiles aud tears are too artifitial to be relied on. 

The most essensial virtues of a Christian, are love to God and benevo- 
lence to man. 

We should be chearful without levity. 

A calender signifies a register of the year ; and a calendar, a press in 
which clothiers smooth their cloth. 

Integrity and hope are the sure paliatlves of sorrow. 

Camomile is an odouriferous plant, and possesses considerable virtues. 

The gayiy of youth should be tempered by the precepts of a^e. 

Certamty, even on distresful occasions, is somtimes more elligible than 
suspence. 

Still green with bays each antient alter stands, 
Above the reach of sacriligious hands. 

The most acceptable sacrifise, is that of a contrite and humble heart. 

We are accountable for whatever we patronize in others. 

It marks a savage disposition, to tortur animals, to make them smart 
and agonise, for our diversion. 

The edge of cloath, where it is closed by complicating the threads, is 
called the selyidge. 

Soushong tea and Turky coffee were his favorite beveridge ; chocolade 
he seldom drank. 

The guilty mind cannot avoid many melancholy apprehensions. ' 

If we injure others, we must expect retalliation. 

Let ever}' man be fully perswaded in his own mind. 

Peace and honour are the sheeves of virtue's harvest. 

The black earth, every where obviouls on the surface of the ground, we 
call mold. 

The Roman pontif claims to be the supream head of the church on earth. 

High seasoned food viciates the pallale, and occasions a disrelish for 
plain fare. 

The conscious receiver is as bad as the thief. 

Alexander, the conquerer of the world, was, in fact, a robber and a 
murderer. 

The Divine Being is not only the Greater, but the Ruler and Preserver 
of the world. 

Honest endeavours, if persevered ifi, will finally be succesful. 

He who dies for religion, is a martyr t he who suffers for it, is a con- 
fessour. 

In the paroxism of passion, we sometimes give occasion for a life of 
repentence. 

The mist which invelopes many studies, is dissipated when we approach 
them. 

The voice is sometimes obstructed by a hoarsness, or by a viscuous 
phlegm. 

The desart shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose. 

The fruit aud sweetmeats set on table after the meat, are called the 
desert. 

We traversed the floWry fields, till the falling dews admonished us to 
return. 
There is frequently a worm at the root of our most florishiog condition. 

The stalk of ivey is toush, and not fragil. 

The roof is vaulted, and distills fresh water from every part of it. 

Our impertections are discemable by others, when we think they are 
concealed. 
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They think Ibcy shall be heared for there much speaking. 
True criticizm is not a captious, but a liberal art. 
Integrity is our best defense against the evils of life. 
No circumstance can licence evil, or dispence with the rules of virtue. 
We may be cyphers in the world's estimation, whilst we are advancing 
onr own and others' value. 
The path of vcrtue is the path of peace. 
A diphthong is ^e coilitton of two vowels to form one sound. 
However forceable our temptations, they may be resisted. 
J acknowledge my transgression ; and my sin is ever before me* 
The colledge of cardinals are the electers of (he pope. 
He had no colorable excuse to palliate his conduct. 

Thy humourous vehi, thy pleasing folly, 
Lie all neglected, all forgot. 

If we are so. conceited as obstinatly io reject all advice, we must expett 
a direlection of friends. 

Cronology is the science of computeing and adjustmg the periods of 
time. 

In groves we live, and lay on mossy beds. 

By crystal streams, that mnnnur tfaro^ the meads. 

It is a secret cowardise which induces us to complement the vices of our 
stM^riours, to applaud the libertin, and laue^h with the propbane. 

The lark each morning awaked roe with her spritely lay. 

There are no fewer than thirty-two species ol the lUly. 

We owe it to our visitors as well as to ourselves, to entertain theor 
with useful and sensable conversation. 

Spongers are those who become sureties for the children's education in 
the Christian faith. 

The warrier's fame is often purchased by the blood 6f thousands. 

Hope exhilerates the mind, and is the grand elixer, under all the «vils 
of life. 

The incence of gratitude, whilst it expresses our duty, and honors our 
benefactor, perfumes and regails ourselves. 



PUNCTUATION. 

48. Punctuation* is the art of dividing a written com- 
position into sentences or parts of sentences. 



* The importance of just punctiialton may be ^een by the following 
extract from *' The Lon<k)n Times " of Sept. 1818. 

'' The contract lately made for lighting the town of Liverpool, daring 
the ensuing year, has been thrown void by the misplacing of a comma in 
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49. Punctuation is used for the purpose of marking the 
different pauses, which the sense and an accurate pro- 
nunciation require ; and also to distinguish the grammat- 
ical divisions in a sentence. 

50. The characters or marks used in Punctuation are. 



The Comma 
The Semicolon 
The Colon 
The Period 
The Exclamation 
The Interrogation 
The Dash 
The Ellipsis 
The Hyphen 
The Breve 
The Apostrophe 



f 

• • • • 
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The quotation marks 
The Diaresis 
Crotchets 
Brackets 

The Brace 



• • 

() 
[] 



The Acute Accent ^ 

The Grave Accent > 

The Circumflex Accent /V 
The Caret ^ 

The Cedilla C 



To these may be added the marks of reference ; 



The Asterisk 
The Obelisk 
The Double Obelisk 



♦ The Section § 

t The Parallels || 

{ The Paragraph ff 



the advertisement, thus : ' J^he lamps at present are about 4050 in number, 
and have in general two spouts each, composed of not less than twenty 
threads of cotton/ The contractor would have proceeded to furnish each 
lamp with the said twenty threads ; but, this being but half the usual 
quantity, the commissioner discovered that the difference arose from the 
comma following, instead of preceding the word each. The parties agreed 
to annul the contract, and a new one is now ordered." 

Again ; the meaning of the following sentence is materially affected by 
the punctuation : 

" 1 said that he is dishonest it is true and I am sorry for it.'' 
Now the pause placed after dishonesty will imply that U is true that he 
is dishonest, thus : I said that he is dishonest ; it is true, and I am sorr^ 
for it. But if the pause be placed after true, the sentence implies that Uns 
true that I said he is dishonest and I am sorry that I said so ; thus : '' I 
g&id that he is dishonest, it is true ) and I am sorry for it." 
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51. The marks most generally used are the Comma, 
the Semicolon, the Colon, the Period, the Exclamation, 
and the Interrogation. 

The Comma* represents' the shortest pause. 

The Semicolon represents a pause double that of a 
comma. 

The Colon represents a pause double that of the Semi- 
colon. 

The Period denotes the completion of a sentence, and 
represents a pause double that of a colon. f 

52. Although these marks are said to represent the pauses 
which are proper to be made in speaking or reading, it is very 
frequently the case that they represent only the grammatical 
divisions of the sentence ; and the correct reader will not there- 
fore deem them safe guides for the management of the voice. 



RULES OF PUNCTUATION. 



OF THE COMMA* 

53. When two or more words, whether nouns, adjec- 
tives, pronouns, verbs, or adverbs — are connected without 
the connecting word being expressed, the comma supplies 
the place of that word ; as, 

* The learner will find in " Progressive Exercises in Rhetorical Read- 
ing," a full account of the various purposes for which the Comma and 
all the other marks in written lanffuage are used. 

The word Comma is derived from the Greek language, and properly 
designates a segment, section, or part cut off from a complete sentence. 
In its usual acceptation it signifies the point, which marks the smaller 
segments or portions of a period. It therefore represents the shortest 
pause, and consequently marks the least constructive or most dependent 
parts of a sentence. 

t The following lines taken from an English work may be more readily 
remembpred than any rule in Prose. 

*' The stops point out with truth, the time of pause, 

" A sentence doth require at every clause, 

" At ever^ comma, stop while one you count ; 

'' At semicolon two is tne amount : 

'* A colon doth require the time oi three, 

" A period /our, as learned men agree." 
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Master, mistrefls, children and servants were all in the coach. 
Alfred was a brave, pious and patriotic prince. 

54. When the subject of a verb consists of a leng 
substantive phrase, a comma must separate it from the 
verb; as, 

To be constantly employed in laudable pur»iits, is character- 
istic of a wise man. 

55. Those parts of a sentence which contain the rela- 
tive pronoun, the case absolute, the nominative case inde- 
pendent, any word or phrase emphatically repeated, any 
parenthetical clause, and simple members of senten- 
ces connected by words expressing a comparison must be 
separated by commas ; as. 

The elephant, which you saw in the menagerie, took the 
child up with his trunk into his cage. 

**" Shame being lost, all virtue is lost" 

" P^ace, O virtue, peace is all thine own." 

Better is a dinner of herbs with love, than a stalle4 ox 
and hatred with it" 

The following words and phrases and others similar to 
them, are generally separated by commas from the rest of 
the sentence ; namely. Nay, so, however, hence, besides 
perhaps, finally, in short, at least, moreover, again, first,- 
secondly, thirdly, lastly, once more, on the contrary, &c, 

56. The words of another writer, not formally intro- 
duced as a quotation, and words and clauses expressing 
contrast or opposition though closely connected in con- 
struction, are separated by a comma ; as, 

^ I pity the man who can travel from Dan to Beersbeba and 
cry, 'tis all barren." 

"Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong, witliout rage ; without o'erSowing full." 

When the absence of a word is indicated in reading or 
speaking by a pause, its place may be supplied by a com- 
ma ; as, 

" From law arises security ; from security, inquiry ; from 
inquiry, knowledge." 
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57. Nouns in apposition, accompanied by explanatory 
words or phrases are separated by commas ; but if such 
nouns are single or only form a proper name, they are not 
divided; as, 

** Paul the apostle of the gentiles, was eminent for his 
zeal and knowledge. 

" The Emperor Antoninus wrote an excellent book.'* 

Insert commas in their proper plctces in the following 
sentences. 

Wife children servants all that could be found were savagely 
slaughtered. 

He had been bom bred and educated on a small moorland 
farm which he now cultivated. 

Doing to others as we wish them to do to us constitutes the 
fundamental principle of Christian charity. 

Julius Caesar wrote in a clear natural correct flowing style. 

Climate soil laws custom food and other accidental differ- 
ences have produced an astonishing variety in the complexion 
features manners and faculties of the human race. 

In our epistolary correspondence we may advise dissuade 
exhort request recommend discuss comfort reconcile. 

Exercise ferments the humors casts them into the proper 
channels throws off redundancies and assists nature in her 
necessary operations. 

A wise man will examine every thing coolly impartially accu- 
rately and rationally. 

To live soberly righteously and piously comprehends the 
whole of our duty. 

Homer the greatest poet of antiquity is reported to have been 
blind. 

Milton the autlior of " Paradise Lost " and " Regained*" was 
blind. , 

I am my dear Sir your humble servant 

Hear me ye children and treasure my words. 

Notwithstanding their simplicity many are the sublime pas- 
sages in sacred writ 

The earth like a tender mother nourishes her children. 

It is perhaps better to speak the truth than to fei^ an' 
excuse. 

Religion dwells not on the tongue but in the heart 

Plutarch calls lying the vice of slaves. 

Harold being slain the conqueror marched immediately to 
London. 

Swift says no man ever wished himself younger. 

To err is human ; to forgive divine. 

3 
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The great Xerxes upon whom fortane had lavished all her 
favors not content with being master of powerful armies numer- 
ous fleets and inexhaustible treasures proposed a reward to any 
one who should invent a new pleasure. 

A man of letters never experiences like other men the plague 
of idleness. 

You should not desir^ says an ancient Greek author even the 
thread of another man's needle. 

She let concealment like a worm in the bud feed on her dam- 
ask cheek. 

The sciences in general open and enlarge the mind. 

Nature has wisely determined that man shall want an appe- 
' tite in the beginning of distempers as a defence against their 
increase. 

The whole circle of vices like shadows towards the evening 
of life appear enormous to a thinking person. 

You are not to suppose that the fate either of single persons 
of empires or of the whole earth depends on the influence of 
the stars. 

From law arises security ; from security curiosity ; from curi- 
osity knowledge. 



OP THE SEMICOLON.* 

58. As the comma is used to mark the smaller di?isioDS 
of a sentence, the Semicolon is employed to separate the 
greater divisions, which have yet a dependence on some- 
thing that follows. 

59. WJien a sentence consists of several members, each 
constituting a distinct proposition, and having a depen- 
dence upon each other, or upon some common clause^ 
they are separated by i^emicolons : as, 

"Wisdom has builded her house, she hath hewn out her 
seven pillars ; ^she hath killed her beasts ; she hath mingled 
her wine ; she hath also furnished her table." 



OP THE COLON' 

60, The Colon is used to divide a sentence into two or 
more parts, which although tlie sense \^e complete in each 
are not wholly independent : as, 

* The word semicolon is derived from the Latin word semi, which means 
hal/f and the Greek word kolon, which signifies a member. 
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" Nature felt her inability to extricate herself from the con- 
sequences of guilt : the gospel reveals the plan of Divine inter- 
position and aid. 

61. The Colon is used when an example, a quotatioa 
or speech is introduced : * as, 

" The Scriptures give us an amiable representation of the 
Deity in these words : God is love." 



Insert the Comma, Colon, and Semicolon where they belong 
in the following sentences. 

Green is generally considered the most refreshing color to 
the eye therefore Providence has made it the common dress of 
nature. 

To err is human to forgive divine. 

The aim of orators is victory of historians truth of poets admi- 
ration. 

Saint Peter is painted with the keys Paul with a sword 
Andrew with a cross James the Greater with a pilgrim's staff 
and a gourd bottle James the Less with a fuller's pole John with 
a cup and a winged serpent Bartholomew with a knife Philip 
with a long staff or cross Thomas with a lance Matthew with 
a hatchet Mutthias with a battle-axe Simon with a saw and 
Jude with a club. 

Some place their bliss in action some in ease 
Those call it pleasure and contentment these. 

Most of our pleasures may be regarded as imaginary but our 
disquietudes may be considered as real. 

Chaucer ve are told by Dry den followed Nature every where 
but that he never went beyond her. 

A clownish air is but a trifling defect yet it is enough to 
make a man universally disagreeable. 

Make a proper use of time for when lost it can never be 
regained. 



♦Some very respectable grammarians tell us that the propriety of using 
a colon or semicolon is sometimes determined by the use or omission of> 
conjunction ; as, " Do not flatter yourselves with the hope of perfect hap- 
piness : there is no such thing in the world : " " Do not flatter yourselves 
with the hope of perfect happiness ; for tliere is no such thing in the 
world/' But man^ respectable writers make no use of the colon ; and it 
may well be quostioned whether the retention of this character among the 
marks of punctuation adds any thing to the clearness or precision of writ- 
ten language. 
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In the New Testament as in the dignified and soher liturgy 
of the Church, we see deep humility but not loathsome abject^ 
ness sincere repentance but not agonizing horror steadfast faith 
but not presumptuous assurance lively hope but not seraphic 
abstraction the deep sense of human infirmity but not the un- 
blushing profession of leprous depravity the holy and heavenly 
communion but not vague experiences nor the intemperate 
trance. 

The advantages which according to reason arise from the 
rising and the foiling of the tides are great by these means the 
streams of rivers being checked in their course to the sea, the 
bed of the river becomes deeper and ships of the largest burthen 
are enabled to sail up their channels with safety vessels ap- 
proaching bays wait for this increase of water and then enter 
in security aided too by the tides they sail up rivers against 
their natural course and carry the means of plenty and abun- 
dance into the interior of countries. 

Do not flatter yourself with the idea of enjoying perfect hap- 
piness there is no such thing in the world. 

Keep close to thy business it will keep thee from wickedness 
poverty and shiime. 

The path of truth is a plain and it is a safe path that of false- 
hood is a perplexing maze. 

Do not flatter yourself with the idea of enjoying, perfect hap- 
piness for there is no such thing in the world. 

Were all books reduced to their quintessence many a bulky 
author would make his appearance in a penny paper there would 
be no such thing in nature as a folio the works of an age would 
be contained on a few shelves not to mention millions of vol- 
umes that would be utterly annihilated. 



Of the Period* 

62. The Period is used at the end of a complete and 
independent sentence. It is also placed after initial let- 
ters when used alone, and likewise after all abbreviations : 
as, ** One clear and direct path is pointed out to man." 
** Fear God." *' Have charity towards all men." 

When only the initial letters of a name are used the 
period is placed after each j as, G. W. for George Wash- 
ington. When a name is abbreviated the period is also 
used ; as, Geo. for George, Benj. for Benjamin, O. S. for 
Old Style. F. R. S. for Fellow of the Royal Society. 

* The word Period is derived from the Greek language, and jneans 
" a circuit" 
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In a general view, the Period separates the pa'axraph 
into sentences ; the semicolon divides a compound sentence 
into simple ones ; and the comma collects into clauses the scat- 
tered circumstances of manner, time, place, relation, &c^ 
belonging to every verb and to every noun. 

OP THE QUESTION OR NOTE OP INTERROGATION.* 

63. The Note of Interrogation, or the Question^ as it is 
sometimes called, is placed after every sentence which 
contains a question : as, Who is this? What have you 
in your hand ? The Cyprians said to me, why do you 
weep ?. 

OF THE EXCLAMATION POINT. 

64. The Exclamation Point is used to express any sud- 
den or violent emotion ; such as surprise, joy, grief, love, 
hatred, anger, pity, anxiety, ardent wish, &c. It is also 
used to mark an exalted idea of the Deity ; and is generally 
placed after the nominative case independent ; and after 
the noun or pronoun which follows an interjection : as, 
How mischievous are the eflfects of war ! Oh blissful 
days ! Ah me ! how soon ye passi 

The Exclamation Point is also used after sentences 
containing a question when no answer is expected: as. 
What is more amiable than virtue ! f 

Insert the Period^ Question^ and Exclamation Point 
where they respectively belong in the following sentences. 

Honour all men Fear God Truth is the basis of every virtue 
Every deviation from veracity is Criminal The Latin language is 
now called a dead language because it is not spoken as the 
mother tongue of any nation America was discovered in the 
night of Oct Ilih O S AD 1492 Have you ever read its hislo y 
The Rambler was written by Samuel Johnson L L D Sir Josk 
Reynolds F R S was a very distinguished artist 

* The word laterrogaiion k derived from the Latin and means a ^es- 
4ion. 

t Several exclamation poinU are sometimoM used together, either in « 
fMkrenihesis or by themselves, for the purpose of expressing ridicule, or 
« great degree oi* surprise, &c. 
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In the formation of man, what wonderful proofs of the mag- 
nificence of God's works and how poor and trifling in compari- 
son are the productions of man Why do you weave around you 
this web of occupation and then complain that you cannot break 
it Let me aski)y what right do you involve yourself in such a 
multiplicity .of cares TremendouS torrent for an instant hush the 
terrors of thy voice Good Heaven what an eventful life was hers 
Ld(vely art thou oh peace and lovely are thy children and lovely 
are the prints of thy footsteps in tlie green valleys How superior 
is the internal construction of the productions of nature to all 
the works of men. 



OP THE PARENTHESIS, CROTCHETS AND BRACKETS. 

A Parenthesis* is a sentence, or part of a sentence, 
inserted within another sentence, but which may be omit- 
ted without injuring the sense or construction, and is 
enclosed between two curved lines like these. ( ) 

The curved lines between which a parenthesis is en- 
closed are called Crotchets. 

Sometimes a sentence is enclosed between marks like 
these, [ ] which are called Brackets. 

The following difference is to be noticed in the use of Crotch- 
ets and Brackets : Crotchets are used to enclose a sentence, 
or part of a sentence, which is inserted between the parts of 
another sentence : Brackets are generally used to separate two 
subjects, or to inclose an explanatory note or observation stand- 
ing by itself. When a Parenthesis occurs within another 
Parenthesis, Brackets enclose the former and Crotchets the 
latter ; as in the following sentence from Sterne : " I know the 
banker I deal with, or the physician I usually call in [there is no 
need, cried Dr. Slop, (waking) to call in any physician in this 
case] to be neither of them men of much religion." 

It may here be remarked that a parenthesis is frequently 
placed between commas instead of crotchets, &c. — but the best 
writers avoid the use of parenthesis as much as is possible. 

OF THE HYPHEN. 

65. The Hyphenf is a small mark placed between the 
parts of a compound word ; as, sea-water, semi-circle. 

* The word Parenthesis is derived from the Greek language and means 
an insertion. 

t The word hyphen is derived from the Greek language and signifies 
under one^ or together ; and is used to imply that the woras or syllables 
between which it is placed are to be taken together as one word. 
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The hyphen is also used to denote the long sound of a 
vowel ; as, Epicurean, deco-rum, balc5-ny. 

66. The hyphen must always be put at the end of the 
line when part of a word is in one line and part in aliother ; 
but in this case the letters of a syllable must never be 
separated ; as, extraor- 
dinary, not ext- - 
raordinary. 

OP THE DASH. 

67. The dash is a straight mark longer than a hyphen ; 
thus, — 

68. The proper use of the dash iS to express a sudden 
stop, or change of the subject ; but by modern Writers it 
is employed as a substitute for almost all of the other 
marks ; being used sometimes for a comma, semicolon, 
colon, or period ; sometimes for a question or an excla- 
mation, and sometimes for crotchets and brackets to 
inclose a parenthesis. 



OP THE MARKS 

69. An ellipsis or omission of words, syllables or letters 
is indicated by various marks ; sometimes by a dash : as, 

the k g, for the king, sometimes by asterisks or stars, 

like these * * * *, sometimes by hyphens, thus, , 

sometimes by small dots or periods like these : 

70. The Breve (thus v^ ) is placed over a vowel to indi- 
cate its short sound ; as, St. Helena. 

71. The Apostrophef is a comma placed alwve the line. 
It is used as the sign of the possessive case, and sometimes 
indicates the omission of a letter or several letters ; as, 
John's, 'Ti's, for it is ; tW for though; lov'd for loved; 
TU for I will 

*The word Ellipsis is derived from the Greek language and means an 
omission, 

t The word apostrophe is derived from the Greek language, and signi- 
fies the turning avoayj or omission of one letter or more. 
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72. The QootatioD marks, or inverted commas, as they 
are sometimes called, consist of four commas ; two inver- 
ted, or upside down, at the beginning of a word, phrase or 
sentence which is quoted or transcribed from some author 
in his own words ; and two others in their direct position 
placed at the conclusion : as, An excellent poet says : 

" Tbe proper study of mankind, is man/' 

Sometimes the quotation is marked by single, instead 
of double, commas. 

73. The Diaeresis* consists of two periods placed over 
the latter of two vowels ; to show that they are to be pro- 
nounced in separate syllables; as, Laocoon, Zoonomia, 
cooperate. 

71 Th B \^^ employed to unite several lines of 
) poetry, or to connect a number of 
words with one common term ; and it is also used to pre- 
vent a repetition in writing or printing, thus : 

Waller was smooth ; but Dryden tatt<;ht to join 
Tbe varying verse, the full resounding line, 
The long majestic march and energy divine. 

C-e-o-u-s ") 

^' ". ' ^ Vare pronounced like shus. 

T-i-o-u-s j 

75. The Cedilla, or Cerilla is a curve line placed under 
the letter c, to show that it has the sound of s. It is used 
principally in words derived from the French language. 

Thus gar9on, in which word the 9 is to be pronounced 
like 5. 



OP THE ACCENTS, f 

76. The accents are marks used to signify the proper 
pronunciation of words. 

* The word Diaeresis is derived from the Greek language and signifies 
a taking atoay, or a divution. 

t The word accent is derived from the Latin language and signifies the 
lofte o/the voice. 
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The accents are three in number : 
The grave accept ; thus, ^ 
The acute accent ; thus, ' 
The circumflex accent ; thus, "^ 

77. The grave accent is represented by a mark placed 
over a letter or syllable to show that it must be pro- 
nounced with the falling inflection of the voice; as Reu- 
thsLmir. 

78. The acute accent is represented by a similar mark 
pointing in the opposite direction, to show that the letter 
or syllable must be pronounced with the rising inflection 
of the voice; thus. Epicurean, European. 

The meaning of a sentence oflen depends on the kind of 
accent which is used : Thus, the following sentence, if the acute 
accent be used on the word edone, becomes a question. 

" Pleased thou shalt hear and thou alone shalt hear." But if 
the grave accent be placed on the word alone it becomes a sim- 
ple declaration : as, 

Pleased thou shalt hear, and thou al6ne shalt hear. 

The circumflex accent is the union of the grave and acute 
accent, and indicates that the syllable on which it is placed 
should have both the rising and falling inflection of the voice. 

The Caret* is a mark resembling an inverted v placed under 
the line. It is never used in printed books, but in manuscripts 
it shows that something has been accidentally omitted ; as, 

recited 
George has his lesson. 



80. The following marks- are references; and are generally 
used to call attention to notes on words or sentences, placed 
at the bottom of the page : 

The Asterisk, * ' 

The Obelisk, f 

The Double Obelisk, J 

The Section, § 

The Parallels, || 

The Paragraph, IT 

The Index. flT^ 

81. When many notes occur on a page and these marka are 
all exhausted they are sometimes ditubled. Figures and letters 
are also sometimes used instead of the above marks. 

* The word caret is derived from the Latin language and signifies it is 
wanting. 
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82. It is proper to remark that in some books the Section § 
and the Paragraph IT are used to mark tlie parts of a composition 
which in writing or printing should be separated. 

83. A Paragraph* denotes the beginning of a new sub- 
ject, or a sentence not connected with the foregoing. 

84. A Sectiont is used for sub-dividing a chapter into 
smaller parts. 

85. It is proper here to remark that every composition should 
be divided into paragraphs, when the sense will allow the sep- 
aration. Different subjects unless they are very short, or very 
numerous in a small compass should be separated into para- 
graphs. 



TECHNICAL TERMS RELATING TO BOOKS. 

86. Folio. A book is said to be in folio when one sheet of 
paper makes but two leaves or four pages. When the sheet 
makes four leaves or eight pages, it is said to be in Quarto form, 
•^ight leaves or sixteen pages in Octavo, — twelve leaves or 
twenty-four pages, Duodecimo, — eighteen leaves, Octodecimo. 

87. These terms are thus abbreviated : Fol. for Folio ; 4to. 
for Quarto ; 8vo. for Octavo ; 12mo. for Duodecimo ; 18mo. 24s. 
32s. 64s. signify respectively that the sh^et is divided into 
eighteen, twenty- four, &.c. leaves. 

88. The Title Page, is the first page containing the title ; and 
a picture facing it is called the Frontispiece. 

Vignette is a French term used tp designate the descriptive 
or ornamental pictufe, sometimes placed on the title page of a 
book, sometimes at the head of a chapter &c. 

The Running title is the word or sentence at the top of every 
page generally printed in capitals or Italic letters. 

89. When the page is divided into several parts by a blank 
space, or a line, running from the top to the bottom, each divis- 
ion is called a column ; as in bibles, dictionaries, spelling-books, 
news- papers, &c. 

90. The letters A, B, C, &c., and A2, A3, &c. at the bottom 
of the page are marks for directing the book-binder, in collect- 
ing and folding the sheets. 

91. The ccdSirword is the word at the bottom of the page, on 

*The word Paragraph is derived from the Greek language; and signi- 
fies " an ascription in the margin." 

tThe word Section is derived from the Latin language, and signifies a 
division or cutting. The character which denotes a section seems to be 
made of m and to be an abbreviation of the words signum secHonis, the 
sign of the section. 
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the right hand, which is repeated at; the beginning of the next 
in order to show that the pages succeed one another in proper 
order. It is seldom inserted in books recently printed. 

91. The Italic words in the Old and New Testaments are 
those which have no corresponding words in the original Hebrew 
or Greek, but they were added by the translators to complete or 
explain the sense. 



ABBREVIATIONS. 



Dec. December. I 

A. Answer. | 

A. A. S. Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Academy* 
A. B. see B. A. 
Abp. Archbishop. 
A. C. or Ant Chr. ArUe Chria- 
turn^ before the birth of Christ 
A. D. Anno Domini^ in the 
year of our Lord ; or, A. C. 
Anno Christi, in the year 
of Christ This is the com- 
mon era adopted in christian 
countries, which commences 
at the birth of Christ 
Ad libitum, at pleasure. 
Alias, otherwise. 
Alibi, proof of being elsewhere. 
A M. Ann^ Mundi, in the year 

of the world. 
A. M. Ante Meridiem, before 
mid -day ; in the forenoon ; 
also, Artium Magister, Mas- 
ter of Arts. 
Ap. Apr. April. 
A. R. Anno Regni, in the year 

of the reign. 
A. U. C. Anno Urbia CondittB, 
in the year after the building 
of Rome ; this epoch com- 
mences 753 years before 
the birth of Christ ; and is 
generally used in Roman 
history. 



Aug. August 

B. A. Bachelor of Arts. 

Bart Baronet 

B. D. Bachelor of Divinity. 

Bona fide, in reality, in good 

faith. 
Bp. Bishop. 

B. V. Blessed Virgin. 
Cr C. Circuit Court 

C. C. C. Corpus Christi Col- 
lege at Oxford. 

C. C. C. C. Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Capt Captain. 

Cr. Creditor. 

C. S. Custos SigUli, keeper of 
the seal. 

Co. Company. 

C. P. S. Custoa privati SigUli, 
keeper of the privy seal. 

C. C. P. Court of Common 
Pleas. 

C. J. S. Supreme Judicial 
■ Court 

Col. Colonel. 

Cust Rot Custos Roitdorum, 
keeper of the rolls and rec- 
ords of the session of the 
peace, &c. 

Cwt hundred weight. 

D. Denarius, a penny ; also, 
Duke, Duchess. 

Datum, or Data*, point or 

points determined. 
D. C. L. Doctor of Civil Law. 
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D. D. Doctor of Divinity. 
Dr. Doctor or Debtor. 
Do. Ditto, the same. 

D. M. (or Mu8. Doc) Doctor 
of Music. 

E. W. N. S. East, West, North, 
South ; the four primary 
points of the mariner's com- 
pass: these letters are also 
combined, to denote the vari- 

.ous deviations from the exact 
point ; as, N. 1-2 E. — mean- 
ing, the wind from the north, 
half a point to the east, ^c. 

K G. exempli gratia^ for exam- 
ple. 

Errafum, or errata, error or 
errors. 

Ergo, therefore. 

Esq. Esquire. 

Ejqparte, on one side. 

F. A. S. S. Fellow of the An- 
tiquarian Society of Scot- 
land. 

F. A. S. Fellow of the Anti- 
quarian Society. 

Feb. February. 

F. E. S. Fellow of the Entomo- 
logical Society. 

F. H. S. Fellow of the Horti- 
cultural Society. 

F. L. S. Fellow of the Linnroan 
Society. 

F. R. S. Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

F. R. S. E. Fellow of the 
Royal Society at Edinburgh. 

F. R. & A. S. Fellow of the 
Royal and Antiquarian So- 
cieties. 

F. T. C. D. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

G. C. B. Knight Grand Cross 
of the Bath. 

Gen. General. 

Geoff. Geographer. 

G. R. Georgius Rex. King 

Georffe. 
Geo. in. George the third. 

The names of sovereigns are 



usually abbreviated in legal 
proceedings; as. Hen, Jac, 
Edw. Eliz. Rich. 

Gratis, for nothing. 

Hon. Honourable. 

Hydr. Hydrographer. 

H. S. Mc sitfis, here lies. 

Ibid. Ibidem, in the same place, 
(page, or book.) 

Id. Idem, the same (author.) 

i. e. id est, that is. 

I. H. S. JestM Hominum, Sal- 
valor, Jesus the Saviour of 
men. 

Imprimis, in the first place. 

Inst, instant, (of this month.) 

In Loc. in loco, in the place ; 
used as a reference ; thus, 
" see Grothis in loc,^ — mean- 
ing, see Grotius in that par- 
ticular place. 

Inv, Del. and scvlps. Contrac- 
tions generally found at the 
corner of engravings. Inv. 
(or invenit,) denotes the 
draughtsman who contrived 
the subject ; Del. (or Detine- 
avit) he who made the draw- 
ing ; as, " Thurston, DeL^ 
Sculps, (or scvJpsit) denotes 
the artist, who transferred 
that subject to copper or 
wood, as the case may be, 
and enriched it by the beau- 
tiful art of engraving; as, 
" Smith sculps:' 

Item, also. 

Jan. January. 

J. D. Juris Doctor, Doctor of 
Law. 

J. U. D. Juris vlriusque Doc- 
tor, Doctor of both Laws, 
i. e. of the CiviUand Can- 
on Law. . 

K. ICing. 

Knt Knight 

K. G. Knight of the Garter. 
K. B. Knight of the Bath. 
K C. B. Knight Commander of 
the Bath. 
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K P. Knight of St Patrick. 

K. T. Knight of the ThisUe. 

Lib. lAber, book. 

Lat and Long. Latitude and 
Longitude ; Deg. or ° ; min. 
or ^; sec. or '\ — Contrac- 
tions in geography, to denote 
the divisions of the earth 
into degrees, minutes, and 
seconds, of distancej not of 
time. 

Lieut Lieutenant 

£. Libr(t, a pound sterling, in 
money. 

lb. lAbrOy a pound in weight ; 
& per, by the. 

Loc. tenens. Locum tenens ; 
holding the place of another 
in his absence ; a deputy. 

L. C. J. Lord Chief Justice. 

L. L. D. Legum Doctor ; Doc- 
tor of Laws. 

L. S. Locus SigUlij the place 
of the seal in writings. 

M. A. Master of Arts. 

M. A. S. Member of the Asiatic 
Society. 

M. D. MediciruB Doctor, Doc- 
tor of Physic. 

M. M. S. Fellow of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society. 

Messrs. or M. M. Messieurs or 
Masters. 

M. P. Member of Parliament 

Mr. and Mrs. Master and Mis- 
tress. 

M. R. L A. Member of the 
Royal Irish Academy. 

M. S. MemoruB Scurum, sacred 
to the memory. 

M. S. Manuscriptum, Manu- 
script 

M. S. S. Mantucripta^ Manu- 
scripts. 

N. B. M>ta Bene, mark well, 
note, or observe. 

Am. con, or nem, diss, unani- 
mously. 

4 



Nov. November. 

No. Mimero in number. 

N. S. New Style ; the present 
method of computing time. 

Nat ^ These words 

Ml, > principally oc- 

Ob. or Obit ) cur on tombs 
and monumental inscrip- 
tions ; JVdt, signifies bom at 
the time mentioned ; ,^t, the 
age of the person at the time 
of decease ; and 06w or Obitf 
the period of decease. 

Ob, OboluSi a half penny. 

Oct October. 

O. S. Old Style, the method of 
computing time used in 
England before the year 
1752 ; When some errors in 
the calendar, or almanac, 
were corrected by parlia- 
ment 

Oz. Ounce. 

Passim, every where, all over. 

Per cent. Per centum, by the 
hundred. 

Per ann. Per annum, by the 
year. 

Per se, alone, by itself. 

P. M. Post Meridiem, after mid 
day, afternoon. 

P. M. Post Master. 

Poss. Com. Posse Comitatus, 
the civil force of a country. 

P. S. Post'Scriptum, a post- 
script, or something written 
afterwards, an after writing. 

P. S. and O. P. Theatrical con- 
tractions ; Prompt, or Promp- 
ter's side ; and opposite 
prompt, or the opposite side 
of the stage. P. S. is on the 
right hand of the spectator, 
looking towards the stage. 

Q. Q^ueeu, or Question, ^uad* 
rans, a farthing. 

q, d. Quasi dicas, as if you 
should sa^. 
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Qr. Quarter. 

Rev. Reverend. 

S. solidus, a shilling. 

Sept. September. 

Sniatim, in regular order. 

Sine die, without naming any 

particular day. 
S. T. D. SancUB TheologuR 

Doctor, Doctor of Divinity, 
a T. P. SocrcE TheoheuB Pro- 
fessor, Professor of Divinity. 
St Saint, or street 
VU, (or uUimo) last, of last 

month. 
V. D. M. Verhi Dei Minister, 

Minister of the Word of 

God. 
V. Vide, see. 
v. ^. Verbi gratia, for instance, 

in a single word. 



viz. Fufeiu^ namely. (Viz. is 
a corrupt abbreviation.) 

Vice versa, the reverse. 

Vice, in the room of. 

Versus, against 

&.C. ei ca&ra, and others. We 
must here observe, that, 
when this abbreviation is 
placed afler a list of the 
names of men, it should be 
called et caUri ; if after a 
list of women, et ccBteree ; 
and if after a variety of 
things, in the neuter gender, 
et ciBtera, as it is usually 
pronounced. 

y. e. the. 

y. t that 

4to, 8vo, 12mo, 18mo, &C., see 
page 34, No. Sd 



To the marks used in Printing may properly be added, 
(although not so much pertaining to Grammar as to the depart- 
ment of the mechanic arts) the mark used by printers for cor- 
recting errors in printing.* 

When a wrong letter is discovered, a line is drawn through 
it, and the true letter written in the margin : thus, 

To be, or not to be, that i^p. the question. t 

If a letter is found to be omitted, a caret is put 
under its place, and the letter is written in the margin : 
thus, 

To be, or not to be, tht is the question. a 

A 

If a superfluous letter is detected, it is crossed out, and 
& character which stands for dde, introduced in the 
margin: thus. 

To be, or not toA be, that is the question. ' 

If two words are improperly joined together, a charac- 
ter indicating a space, or quadnit, is used : thus. 



% 



* These remarks are taken from Bigelow's Technology, page 65. 
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To be, or not tobe, that is the question. ^ 

A '' 

If syllables of the same word are improperly separated, 
they are joined by a horizontal parenthesis : thus, 

To be, or not to be, that is the ques tion. "^ 

When words are found to be transposed, they are con- 
nected by a curved line, and the letters /r. written in the 
margin: thus. 

To be, or not to be, ^sN^iax) the question. tr. 



When a letter is inverted, it is expressed by a char- 
acter of this sort in the margin. 

Marks of punctuation, if of small size, are incloi^ed in 
circles: thus, 

A comma is placed afler a short stroke, an apostrophe 
before it 

Words intended to be printed in Italics, are marked 
beneath with a single line ; if in small capitals, with two 
lines ; and if in large capitals, with three. Thus a line 
marked in this manner. 

Oh thou, in Hellas deemed of heavenly birth. 







would be |)rinted thus : 

Oh THO0, in HELLAS deemed oT heavenly birth. 

In correcting with these marks, the abbreviations Ital, Rom, 
Caps, &c. should also be written in the margin. 

corrections themselves sometimes require to be corrected. 
Thus if a word has been improperly altered, and it is aflerwards 
thought best to retain, it, dots are placed beneath and the word 
8tet written in the margin. 

When lines are crooked, or letters have been disturbed from 
their places, or blemishes appear, it is sufficient to call the at- 
tention of the printer, by a dash of the pen, at the place. 

Different names are given to the various sizes of typfes, of 
which the following are most used in book printing. 
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^'^* p. ) Abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 
Small Pica f Abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 



Long Primer 

Burgeois 

Brevier 

Minion 

Nonpareil 



Abcdefghiiklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 
Abcdefghiiklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 
Abcdefghnklmnopqrstuvwxj 
Abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 



Abcdefghnklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 
Abcdefghijkl mnopqrstu V wxy 
AbodefghijklanopqntvTWxjs. 

As it may be interesting to know the frequency with which 
some of the letters occur, it may here be stated that in the 
printers cases, for every hundred of the letter q there are 200 o( 
the letter x, 400 of A:, 800 of 6, 1500 of c, 4000 each of i, n, •, 
and 8, 4250 of a, 4,500 of t, and 6,000 of the letter e. 



PRINCIPLES OF ETYMOLOGY. 



OF WORDS AND THEIR DERIVATION. 

93. A word of one syllable is called a Monosyllable. 
A word of two syllables is called a Dissyllable. 
A word of three syllables is called a Trissyllable. 
A word of four or more syllables is called a Poly- 
syllable. 

94. Words wfth respect to their origin, are divided 
into Primitive and Derivative ; and with regard to their 
form, into simple and compound. 

95. A Primitive word is that which comes from oo 
Other : as, man, good, content 

96. A Derivative word, is that which comes from 
another word ; as, manful, manhood, manly, which come 
from man ; goodness, goodly, &c., which come from or 
are derived from good ; contented, contentment, content- 
ing, coQtentedly, which are derived from content 

97. A Simple word is that which is not made up of 
more than one word ; as, pious, merit, virtue. 

98. A compound word is that which is made up of 
two or more words ; or of one word and some syllable 
added ; as, myself, sea-water, unable, 6lc. 
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99. When a syllable is added, in the composition of words, it 
takes a name from the position in which it is placed with re- 
gard to the word. If it is placed before the word it is called a 
prefix ; if at the end of the word it is called an affix. 

100. In derivative words, there are generally three, and some- 
times four things to be considered ; namely, first the root, from 
which the word is derived : secondly the prefix : thirdly the cffix: 
fourthly the letters which are added for the sake of sound and 
which may be called euphonic letters. 

101. The root is sometimes called the radical letters of a 
word. Thus, from the Latin word venio which signifies to come, 
and its variation ventum, many English words are derived, in 
the following manner : The first 3iree letters of the word are 
taken, as the radical letters, or root of the word. By adding the 
prefix contra which signifies against, we have contraven ; to which 
IS added the euphonic letter c, to lengthen the last syllable, and 
thus is composed the word contravene, which means to come 
against, or oppose,* In a similar manner we have the words 
prevent, invent, circumvent, convent, and tlieir derivatives.* 

102. Many of the prefixes used in the composition of English 
words are Latin or Greek prepositions ; and the effect which 
they produce upon the meaning of the root, contributes much to 
the copiousness of the English language. 

103. There' are so many other ways of deriving words from 
one another, that it would be extremely difficult and nearly 
impossible to enumerate them. The primitive words of a lan- 
guage are very few ; the derivatives form much the greater 
number. A few instances only of the various modes of deriva- 
tion can be given here. 

104. Some nouns are derived from other nouns or from adjec- 
tives by adding the affix hood, or head, ship, ry, wick, rick, dom, tan, 
ment, and age ; as, from man, by adding the affix hood, comes 
manhood, from knight, knighthood, &c. from false, falsehood, Sfc 

105. Nouns ending in hood or head, are such as signify char- 
acter or quality ; as, manhood, falsehood. 

106. Nouns ending in ship are those that signify office, em- 
ployment, state, or condition ; as, lordship, stewardship, hard' 
ship. 

107. Nouns ending in ery signify action or habit ; as, sUp- 
very, knavery, bravery, 

* nie student, who wishes to study this department of etymology, will 
find it more fully displayed in Home Tooke's " Diversions of Purle v j " 
" Rice's Composition," "*Mc Culloch's Grammar/' and " Towne's Analysis 
of Derivative words." In the first mentioned of these works, " The Diver- 
sions of Purley," may be found a learned and ingenious account of the 
derivation and meanmg of many of the adverbs, conjunctions and prepo- 
sitions of the English language. 

4» 
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108. Nouns ending in tdck, tick and dom^ denote d(»Dinion, 
jurisdiction or condition ; as, BaUiunck, Bishapridiy dvkcdom^ 
kingdom^ freedom. 

109. Nouns ending in ian signify profession; as, Physician, 
musician, &c. 

110. Nouns that end in ment or age signify the act, or habit ; 
as, commandmentf usage, 

111. Nouns that end in ard denote character or habit ; as, 
drunkard, dotard. 

112. Nouns ending in ikin, lin^, ingy ock, el, generally signify 
diminution ; as, lamb, lambkin, duck, ducklir^, mU, MUock, cock, 
eockerei. 



ALPHABETICAL SYNOPSIS OP PREFIXES. 



A, ab, abs, firom, 

Ad» ac, ^c. to. 

Ambi, both. 

Amb am phi, round. 

Ai)te, before. 

Anti, against 

Ana, back. 

Auto, one^s self. 

Apo, aph,/rom. 

Be, to mcdot. 

Bene, well. 

Bi, bis, tv)o, half. 

Bio, life. 

Biblio, book. 

Chrono, time. 

Cosmo, the world. 

Centu, hur%dred. 

Contra, again^. 

Co, Con, Col, Com, Cor, unth. 

Circum, round. 

Counter, opposite. 

De, from,, down. 

Di, Dis, &c., sepcaraHon, not 

Deca, ten. 

Dia, through. 

Dys, bad, difficult, hard. 

Epi, upon. 

E, Ex, EI, Em, Er, &c., out of. 

En, em, to mark* 

Equi, equoL 

Extra, ft^ond 

Fore, prior. 



For, against. 
Geo, the earth. 
Homo, of one kind. 
Hetero, of divers kinds. 
Hex, hexa, six. 
Hydro, wcder. 
Hyper, over. 
Inter, among. 

In, im, II, not, with an adjec- 
tive into, with a verb, on. 
Intro, within. 
Juri, legal. 
Juxta, near. 
Litfio, stone. 
Mono, one. 
Mis, error. 
Myth, faktdous. 
Male, eviU 
Multi, many. 
Manu, hand. 
Non, ne, not 
Noct, night, 

Ob, oc, &.C., before, against. 
Over, above. 
Out, beyond. 
Omni, all. 
Oct, eight, 
Odte, bone, 
Ortho, right. 
Ornitho, Mrd 
Fhi\,frtentUy. 
Peri, around 
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Para, agairuL 
Pan, o/Z 
Pyro,/Jre. 
Physi, nature. 
Pleni,>Z/. 
Peiita,^vc. 
Preter, beyond. 
Post, (ifler. 
Poly, many. 
Pro, before, out. 
Per, through. 
Pre, before. 
Quad, ybur. 
Re^ again. 
Retro, 6adk. 
Sub, sue, &c^ under. 
Subter, under. 
Semi, ^ 
Demi, > hdtf. 
Hemi, ) 



Se, separation. 
Super, supra, o&ove. 
Sur, over. 
Sex, six. 
Soli, alone. 
Sine, toUhout. 
Syn, syl, &c., u;iWi. 
Steno, short. 
Stereo, solid, 
Theo, God. 
Topo, ;7/ace. 
Typo, f^T^e. 
Trans, across, 
Tri, <^ee. 
Tetra,ybttr. 
Uni, one. 
Under, beneath. 
With, opposition. 
Zoo, animal Ijfe. 



ALPHABETICAL SYNOPSIS OF AFFIXES. 



Age, rani, office. 

Ance, ancy, ^ 

Ence, ency > «to^ or act of , 

Ant, ent, ^ 

Ate, ary, having. 

Ble, (^^ men/ 6e. 

BIy, in a manner. 

Bleness, ike quality of being, 

able. 
Cy, ty, y, ity, state, condition. 
En, to make. 
Fy, to make. 
Er, or, an, > 

ian, ix, ess, 

ee, eer, ist, ^ <^ person who, 

ite, San, 1 

zen. J 

Ion, ity, ment, the state or a/dof. 



Ive, ic, ical, ^ pertaining io, 
He, ine, ing, it, > having ike 
lal, ent, ant, ) quality, relat- 
ing to. 
Ism, doctrine, state. 
Ize, to make. 
les, science, art. 
Ish, some degree. 
Less, u^ibut 
Ly, like, resembling. 
Ness, quality of. 
Ous, ose, J nafwre of. 
Ory, some, \ like,fuUof, 
Oid, resembling. 
Ric, dom, possession. 
Ship, 0^. 
Ude, «<ate qf being, 
I Ure, oci o/J «te<e of being, 
i Ward, in a direction. 
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AFFIXES TO AFFIXES. 

Ate, ated, ating, ater, ator,^tely, ateness, ation, ative, atory, 
able, ably, ableness, ability, ty's ties, ties*. 

Ant, antly, ance, ancy, ancy's, ancies, ancies'. Ful, fully, 
fulness. 

Fy, fies, fiest, fied, fying, fier, fication, cative, cator. 

Al, ally, alness, alism, alist, ality, ty's, &c. 

Ize, ized, izing, ization, ism, ic, izable. 

Ous, ously, ousness, osity, ity, y, ty. 

Ive, ively, iveness, ivity. 

He, ilely, ileness, ility. 



PROSODY. 

]]6. Prosody* teaches the right pronunciation of 
words and the rules of poetry. 



OF PRONUNCIATION. 

1 17. The correct pronunciation of words is called 
orthoepy. The following particulars are to be considered 
with regard to the pronunciation of a word or sentence ; 
namely, accent, quantity, emphasis, pause and tone. 

Every word in the English language consisting of more than 
one syllable, has one of uiem distinguished by a certain eleva- 
tion or depression of the voice in pronouncing it ; and every 
monosyllable or word of one syllable consisting of two or more 
letters has one of its letters thus distinguished. This is what 
is cdled accent. 

1 18. Accent, thereibre, is the laying of a peculiar stress 
of the voice, on a certain letter or syllable in a word, that 

* The rules of punctuation have been presented on page 23, and althooffh 
they are given in many treatises on grainniar under the head of Prosody, 
yet as most of the pauses are used to mark the syntactical divisions of a 
sentence, the authors of this work have deemed it proper to present them 
by themselves. 
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it may be better heard than the rest, or distingaished from 
them : as In the word presume, the stress of the voice 
must be on the letter u and the second syllable sume 
which take the accent 

119. Accent is either primary or secondarjr. The jnimary 
or principal accent is that which necessarily distinguishes one 
syllable in a word from the rest The secondary accent is that 
stress which is occasionally placed upon another syllable besides 
that which has the principal accent, in order to pronounce every 
part of the word more distinctly, forcibly and. harmoniously. 
Thus the words comploMant, caravan and violin have frequently 
an accent on the first, as well as the last syllable, although a 
less forcible one. 

120. When the accent is placed on th^ root, it is called the 
radvcal accent ; when on the termination it is called the iermi- 
national accent; and when it is placed on a particular syllable 
of a word to distinguish it from another word it is called the 
distincHve accent Words derived from the Saxon language 
have the radical accent ; but words derived from the* learned 
languages have the terminational accent 

121. In order to point out the situation of the accent the 
syllables of a word have received the following distinctive names: 
the last syllable is called the ultimate syllable ;— the last but one 
is called the penultimate syllable, or for the sake of brevity the 
penult, the last but two the antepenuUj and the last but three 
the preaiitepenvU,* 

122. It may here be remarked that there are many words of 
two and three syllables in the English language that are both 
nouns or adjectives, and verbs: as, con'tract, and ^contract', 
pres'ent (a noun) pre'sent (an adjective) and present' a verb ; 
of which, it is to be noticed, that the noun and the adjective 
have the accent on the former and the verb on the latter sylla- 
ble. Thus: Ab'sent and absent^ at'tribute and attrib'ute, 
com'pound and compound', &c. 



GENERAL RULES OF ACCENT. 

OF DISSYLLABLES. 

123. Words of two syllables, ending in y, our^ ow, le, 

* Ultimate is derived from the Latin and signifies the last; penultinucU, 
aniepermUimaU and pre antepenultimate are also derived from the same 
language and signify respectively almost the last, be/ore almost th« 
last, 4*^. 



or 

uA, ckf ter, age^ em, et, hare the accent on tbe fiMtDcr 
syllable : as labour, milJioiiy fonoj, &«. 

Tbe words allow, stow, endow, below, and bestow, are ex- 
cepCMMis, and accent tbe latter syllable. 

124. Noons of two syllables ending in er accent tbe 
former syllable : as, canker, batter, du^ Bat if tbey ba?e 
a dipbtbong in tbe latter syllable, it is to be accented, 
except in some words ending in ota ; as Tillain, moon* 
tain, 6lc, 

125. Verbs of two syllables ending witb two consonants, 
or in one consonant and final e, or baving a dipbtbong in 
tbe last syllable, bave the accent on tbe Ibriner syllable : 
as, comprise, attend, appease, &c. 

126. Words of two syllables that have two ?owels whicb 
are separated in tbe pronunciation, have tbe accent 
on tbe first syllable : as, lion, riot, qaiet, d&c. 

The word crtait is an exception to this role. 



OF TRISSTLLABLES. 

127. Words of three syllables, formed by adding a termina- 
tion, or prefixing a syllable, retain the accent of the radical 
word : as, loveliness, tenderness, assurance, d^c. 

128. Words of three syllables ending in o^i^, cH, tony, accent 
the first syllable : as, ai^daous, cap'ital liberty, d^c. 

129. Words of three syllables which have in the middle syl- 
lable a diphthong, or a vowel before two consonants, accent the 
middle syllable : as, endeavour, domestic. 



OF POLYSYLLABLES. 

If . 

130. Words of more than three syllables, generally follow the 
accent of the words from which they are derived : as, ai'rogat- 
ing, incon^tinently, commu'nicableness. 

131. Words of more than three syllables ending in aior gen- 
erally accent the penultimate: as, emenda'tor, prevarica'tor, ^c. 

1^. Words of more than three syllables ending in /c, com- 
monly accent the first syllable; as, ac'ceptable, re'ceptacle, 
am'icable, des'picable, &c. 

133. Words of more than three syllables ending in ton, ot», 
tVf iOf to, and ecUf accent the antepenult : as, victorious, activity, 
OLC. punctilio, despoti'cal. 
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134. It is to be remarked that the rules of accent cannot be 
considered as complete, nor infallible. The above rules may 
assist in the forming of correct pronunciatiation. It may like- 
wise be added that the primary accent may sometimes be'made 
secondary or the secondary be make primary without much 
violence to the ear : as, caravan' or car'avan, pri'vateer or pri- 
yateer^ &,c. It may further be added that the English language 
appears to be fond of the antepenultimate accent ; and that 
this accent generally shortens the vowel on which it falls. 



OF QUANTITY. 

135. The quantity of a syllable is that time which is occu- 
pied in pronouncing it 

136. (Quantity is either long or short 

137. The quantity of a vowel, or syllable, is long when the 
accent is on the vowel : as, fa'te, scene, house, feature, &c. 

138. The quantity of a syllable is short when the accent is on 
the consonant as art, bon'net, hun'ger, &c. 

139. A long syllable requires double the time of a short one ^ 
in pronouncing it Thus, mate ^and note require double the 
time to pronounce them, Uiat is required in pronouncing milt 
and not 

140. In poetry, it may be remarked, that two short syllables 
mt^y generally be substituted for one long one, or one long 
syllable for two short ones, without injuring the quantity of the 
line. 



RULES OP QUANTITY. 

141. All vowels having the primary accent, before the 
terminations ia, to, ion, preceded by a single consonant 
are pronounced long : a§, regalia, fOlio, adhe^sion. But 
the vowel i in such a situation is short : as, militia, con- 
trition, &c. 

The only exceptions to this rule, are discretion, battalion, 
gladiator, national, and rational. 

142. All vowels that immediately precede the termina- 
tions ity and eti/ are pronounced long : as, Deity, piety, 
spontaneity. But if one consonant precede these termi- 
nations, every preceding accented vowel is short ; except 
u and the a in scctrcity, and variety : as, polarity, sever- 
ity, &c. 
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143. U before two consooants is cootracted : as, cor- 
vity, taciturnity, &c. 

144 Vowels under the principal accent, before the termioa- 
tions ic and icaly preceded by a single consooant are pronoonced. 
short : thus satanic, pathetic, elliptic, harmonic, have the vowel 
short; while tunic, runic, cubic, hare the accented vowel long: 
and fanatical, poetical, levitical, canonical, have the vowel short; 
but cubical, musical, &c., have the u long. 

The vowel in the antepenultimate 8yllf3>le of words, with the 
following terminations, is always pronounced short 

loquy ; as obloquy. parous ; as oviparous, 

strophe ; as apostrophe. cracy ; as aristocracy, 

meter ; as barometer. gony ; as cosmogony, 

gonal ; as diagonaL phony ; as symphony. 

. vorous; as carnivorous. nomy; as astronomy, 

ferous ; as somniferous. tomy ; as anatomy, 

fluous ; as superfluous. pathy ; as autipatny. 
fluent ; as meUifluent 



The following rule applies to Compound words. 

145. When a compound word retains the primary sense of 
the simples, of which it is composed, and the parts of the word 
are the same in every respect, both in and out of composition, 
then the prefix is pronounced as a distinct syllable, and the 
vowel is long: as, re-commence, re-create. But if the com- 
pound departs (even in a very slight degree) from the literal 
meaning of the simples, the same departure is observable in the 
pronunciation : as in recommend. Ac9ordin v to this rule the 
word re-petition means to petition again ; whue rqhetition sig- 
nifies a repeating of the same act 



, Of emphasis. 

146. By emphasis, is meant the force, or loudness of 
▼oice by which we distinguish the principal word, or 
words in a sentence. 

147. Emphasis difiers from accent in its affecting the pro- 
nunciation of a whole word ; while accent is confined to a single 
syllable. We therefore accent syllables and emphasize words.* 

*AI1 emphasis depends upon antithesis or contrast. To select the 
emphatic words in a sentence it is necessary to understand what words 
expressed or understood, form the antithesis or contrast. 
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148. The meaning of a sentence, especially if it be a ques- 
tion, often depends upon the proper placing of the emphasis. 
Thus: in the sentence, shall you ride to town to day ? if the 
emphasis be placed upon ride, the question will be, shall you 
ride to town to day ? and it may be answered, "No, I shall not 
ride, I shall walk." If the emphasis be placed upon you, the 
question then becomes, shall you ride to town to day ? and the 
answer may be, no, I shall not go myself; I shall send my ser- 
vant Thus, a different answer may be given to the same ques- 
tion, by placing the emphasis on the words town, and to day 
respectively. ' 

149. Emphasis, like accent, is of two kinds, the primary and 
the secondary. The primary emphasis is given to the most 
important words in a sentence. The secondary emphasis con- 
sists of several degrees, and is given to other important words 
to which jjarticular attention is called. 

In the following sentence the words in capital letters have 
the primary emphasis, while those in small capital and Italic 
letters have the secondary emphasis. 

"What STRONGER breastplate than a heart untainted! 
" THRICE is he armed that hath his quarrel just : 
" And he but naked though locked up in STEEL, 
" Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted." 

150. Emphasis may be considered as the great regulator of 
quantity ; for, though the quantity of syllables is generally 
fixed in words when separately pronounced, yet it is mutable 
when these words are ranged in sentences; the long being 
changed into short, and the short into long, according to the 
importance of the words with regard to meaning. 

151. Emphasis also sometimes changes the seat of the ac- 
cent; as, 

" He shall in'crease, but I shall de'crease. " There is a dif- 
ference betwen giv'ing and for'giving." 



OF PAUSES. 

152. Pauses, or rests, in speaking and reading are a 
total cessation of the voice during a perceptible space of 
time. 

153. Pauses are of two kinds, emphatical pauses and pauses 
which mark the divisions of a sentence. 

154. An emphatical pause is made after, and sometimes 
before something has been said to which the hearer's particuliq: 

5 
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attention is invited. Such pauses have very much the nature 
of stronff emphasis. 

155. The pauses which mark the divisions of the sentence 
are seldom to be regarded in reading or speaking ; but are 
designed simply to show the grammatical relation of the words 
in the sentence. 

I5tr. Pauses in reading and speaking inust be formed 
on the manner in which we utter our sentiments in com- 
mon conversation ; and not upon the artificial mode in 
which they are noted in printed books. 

[For the. different marks which indicate the respective pauses, 
see Punctuation, page 20.] 



OF TONES. 

157. Tones are the variations of the voice, which we 
employ in speaking or reading. 

158. Accent affects syllables, emphasis affects words; 
but tones affect whole sentences, paragraphs and some- 
times an entire composition.* 



* Every person w^ho has a correct ear w^ill notice that in common cchi- 
ve?satiou the voice does not rest constantly on the same note or pilch y 
but that it sometjjTies rises and sometimes falls in the same manner as in a 
musical composition. In colloquial intercourse, the tone for the expres- 
sion of every variety of sentiment and emotion is taught by nature ; and 
is gcfnerally the same in almost every individual •, so that a correct ear 
may frequently dis^^over the sentiment, intended to be expressed, by the 
tone alone with which it is uttered, although not a single word t>e audible. 
This variation or modulation of the voice, consists ot fewer notes than are 
found in musical compositions, or rather the scale is mote limited in extent. 
Attempts have been made, not without success, to reduce these tones to a 
regular system of nutation similar to the musical score. Mr. Steele in his 
** rrosodia JRalionalis " has presented such a system, and has enriched 
the volume in which it is embraced by an example containing a representa- 
tion of the emphasis, pause, and tone, made by the celebrated Mr. Gar- 
rick, on the stage, in Hamlet's soliloquy on death. [See London edition 
of 1779. page 47.] It may be added here, that it will be in vain to endeav- 
our in a work on grammar to treat the subject of tone fully. The pupil 
must look to the living iiislructer for more minute information than is given 
above. The subject is more fvMy presented in Parker's " Progressive 
Exercises in Rhetorical Reading," ** Walker's Rhetorical Grammar," 
** Barber's Grammar of Elocution," ** Porter's Analysis of Rhetorical De- 
livery," and " Rush on the Voic^," 
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VERSIFICATION OR THE RULES OF 
POETRY.* 

159. Versification is the art of making verses. 

160. A verse f is a line, consisting of a certain succes- 
sion of long and shoEt syllables. A hemistich is a half 
of a verse. 

161. A distich, or couplet consists of two verses. 

162. MetreJ is the measure, by which verses are com- 
posed. This measure consists in the number of the syl- 
lables and the position of the accepts. 

163. Rhyme is a similarity or agreement in final syl- 
lables. 

Blank verse is verse without rhyme. 



* There are few words in the English language, the true signification of 
which is more fre(^uenily mistaken than that of Poetry. It is generally 
thought to consist m the harmonious arrangement of words in sentences 
and the division of a composition into lines containing a certain succession 
of long or short syllables. This is a mistaking of the dress, for the sub- 
stance which the dress should cover. True poetry consists in the idea, 
and it may be presented even in the form of prose. It addresses itself to 
the imagination and to the feelings. Thus the Scriptural adage, " Lore 
your enemies" although in prose, becomes highly poetical, when presented 
with the beautiful illustration of Menon ; " Like the sandal tree which 
sheds a perfume on the axe which fells it, we should love our enemies.'' 
This distinction between the idea and the dress which it assumes, must be 
carefully noticed by all who aspire to poetical fame. 

Perhaps there is in no language a more beautiful exhibition of poetical 
beauties in the form of prose, than in the beautiful Tale called " TheEpi- 
curean," by Thomas Moore, Esq. 

t The word verse is frequently incorrectly used for stanza, A verse 
consists of a single line only. A stanza, sometimes called a stave, comisis 
of a number of hnes regularly adjusted to each other. The word verse is 
derived from the Latin language and signifies a turning. The propriety 
of the name will be seen in the fact, that when we have finished a line we 
turn to the other side of the page to commence another. 

t It may perhaps be useful, although not properly connected with the 
subject of English versification, to expUin what is meant in Psalmody by 
Long J Common^ Short and ParticzUar metre. When each line of a stanza 
has eight syllables, it is called Long Metre. When the first and tl^ird lines 
have eight syllables, and the second and fourth have six syllables, it is 
called Common Metre. When the third line has eight and the rest have 
six syllables it is called Short Metre. Stanzas in Particular Metre are of 
various kinds, and are not subject to definite rules. 
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OF POETIC FEET. 

164. The divisions made in a verse to regulate the 
proper succession of long and short syllables are called 

165. There are eight kinds of feet, four of which con- 
sist of two sylla'bies and four of three syllables. 

166. THE FEET OF TWO SYLLABLES, are, 

1. The Trochee, consisting of one long and one short 
syllable; as, Hateful. 

2. The Iambus consisting of a short and a long syl- 
lable ; as, Betray. ' 

3. The Spondee, consisting of two long syllables; as, 
Pale mOrn. 

4. The Pyrrhic, consisting of two short syllables ; as, 
on the tall tree. 

167* THE FEET OF THREE SYLLABLES, are, 

1. The Dactyle, consisting of one long and two short 
syllables; as. Laborer. 

2. The Amphibrach, consisting of a short, a long, 
and a short syllable : as, Delightful. 

3. The Anapaest, consisting of two short syllables and 
one long one, as Contravene. 

4. The Tribrach, consisting of three short syllables ; 
as, Numerable. 

168. Some of the above may be called prini^ipal feet ; such 
as the Iambus, Trochee, Dactyle and Anapaest, because pieces 
of poetry may be wholly or chiefly formed of them. The 
others may be termed secondary feet ; because their chief use 
is to diversify the harmony of the verse. 

169. To scan a verse is to divide it into its compo- 
nent parts or feet. 

It may here be remarked that every species of English 
poetry regiUarly terminates with an accented syllable; but 

* They are caWed feet because the voice, as it were, steps along, through 
the verte, in a measured pace. 
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every species, without exception adrnUs at the end an additional 
unaccented syllable, producing (if the verse be in rhyme,) a 
double rhyme, that is a rhyme extending to two syllables, as 
the rhyme mtiat always begin on the accented syllable. 

This additional unaccented syllable frequently changes the 
character of the verse from grave to gay, — from serious to 
jocose ; but it does not affect the measure or rhyme of the pre- 
ceding part of ihe verse, which remains precisely the same, as 
if the supernumerary syllable were not added. A verse thus 
lengthened is called hypermeter; which signifies over measure^ 
or exceeding the due measure. 

170. English verses may be divided in^o three clas- 
ses ; and from the feet of which they principally consist, 
may be denominated Iambic, Trochaic, and Anapaestic* 



OF IAMBIC VERSE. 

171. Pure Iambic verses contain no other foot than 
the Iambus, and are uniforn^ly accented on the second, 
fourth and other even syllables. Mixed Iambic verses 
allow the introduction of other feet besides the Iambus. 
The mixed Iambic verse is more frequently used by 
English Poets than the pure. 

172. There are seven different forms of Iambic verses, 
according to the number of feet which they contain. The 
following lines contain the seven different forms : 

Behold 
How short a span 

Was long enough of old 
To measure out the life of man. 
In those well tempered days, his time was then 
Surveyed, cast up, and found but threescore years and ten : 
And yet, though brief, bow few would wish to live their term again ! 



* Murray gives an instance of a fourth class of verses styled '*DaC' 
tyUc measure f" thus : 

Fr6m thg 15w j pleasures df | this HlllSn nature. 

Bat there is not in this verse one real dactyle. It is in fact a five foot 
Iambic; with a redundant syllable at the end, as is common in every 
kind of English metre. [£fee Dr, Carey^s Prosody ; London edUton of 
1816. p. xi v.] 

5* 
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173. The following line of fourteen syllables also contains 
all the seven different forms, of pure Iambic verse : 

" How blithe when first from far I came to woo and win the maid. 

When first from far I came, to woo and win the maid. 

From far I came to woo and win the maid. 

I came to woo and win the maid. 

To woo and win the maid. 

And win the maid. • 

The maid. 

With the additional syllable en at the end of each line to 
convert moid into maiden it will furnish seven hypermeiers ; in 
all, fourteen forms of the Iambic verse.* 

174. The fifth form of Iambic verse consisting of fire 
Iambuses, is called the Heroic measure. The following 
lines exemplify it. 

'' H5w lOved, h5w v&IiSed dnce Avails th^e ndt > 
To whom related, or by whom besot : 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee, 
'Tis all thou art and all the proud shall be.'' 

175. The sixth form of Iambic is called the Alexandrine 
measure, and consists of six Iambuses. 

" For thou art but of dust be humble and be wise." 

'' A needless Alexandrine ends the son^, 
" Which like a wounded snake drags its slow length along." 



OF TROCHAIC TERSE. 

176. T^rochaic verses are, in reality only defective 
Iambics ;f — that is to say, Iambics wanting the first 
syllable. 



* The Trochaic verse is in fact nothing more than the Iambic, wanting 
the first syllable. If then to the fourteen forms of the Iambic verse men- 
tioned above, we add the six regular forms of Trochaic, and the six more 
with the additional syllable, this same line will serve to exemplify twenty' 
»3ur difiereut forms of English metre, consisting of alternate Ibog and short 
syllables. See *' Trochaic verse " page 55, 

{This assertion is made and maintained with much ability by l)r. 
Carey, in his " Treatise on English Prosody and Versificalion.'' London 
edition of 1816, pp. 25 and 27. 
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177. The following is an instance of Trochaic verse, 

Vila! spark of heavenly flame. 

This line scanned as Iambic, has a broken foot at the be-* 
ginning. 

Vi I tal spark | 6f heav'nly flame, 

Scanned as Trochaic it has the broken foot at the end — • 

Vital I spark 6f | heavenly | flame. 

178. In like manner if we cut off the first syllable from any , 
form of the Iambic, we shall find that it may be scanned both 
ways, with the deficiency of a semifoot at the beginning or the 
end, according as we scan it in Iambuses or Trochees.. 

Thus, the line given as an exemplification of the Iambic 
metre, in page 54, if deprived in each form of its first syllable, 
becomes Trochaic : 



how) Blithe wh^n | first frdm I far 1 1 c&me t5 

token J First fr6m | far If 1 came t6 

from J Far I ] came l6 

ij c£lme td 

to. 



wdo &nd 
w6o &nd 
wOo Snd 
wOo Snd 
wdo find 
and. 



win the 
win the 
win the 
win the 
win the 
win the 



m&id. 
m&id. 
m§id. 
maid, 
maid, 
maid. 



And thus, we see, that what we call Trochaics, regularly 
terminate in an accented syllable, as is the case in every other 
form of English metre ; though like every other form, they 
also admit an additional unaccented syllable at the end, pro- 
ducing a double rhyme ; so that by changing maid for maiden, 
in each of the preceding lines ( as directed under Iambic verse 
page 53, ) we shall have twelve forms of Trochaic verse. But 
it may be remarked that of the sik regular forms of Trochaic 
verse, and the six hypermeter related to them, the first three 
in each class are very seldom used. 



OF ANAP^STIC VERSE. 

179. Anapaestic verse properly consists of anapoests 
alone, as 

&t the close I Of the day | when the h&m j letts still. 

180. The first foot, however, in all the different forms of 
Anapffistic metre, may be a foot of two syllables provided, that 
the latter syllable of the foot be accented. Such are Uie 
Iambus and the Spondee. But the Pyrrhic and the Trochee 
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which have not the second syllable accented, are on that aC^- 
count inadmissible. 

181. Different kinds of feet frequently occur in all the dif- 
ferent kinds of verse, as has been stated in number 168. But it 
is not always that they can be exactly discriminated. Con- 
cerning the Trochee, the Spondee and the Pyrrhic, there can 
be little doubt ; but with respect to the Dactyle, the Anapgest, 
and the Tribrach the case is different ; because by a poetic 
license, the writer may make the foot in question a Trochee, a 
Spondee or a Pyrrhic* 

It remains to be observed, that if from any verse of ordinary 
construction, we remove any number of syllables, and sub- 
stitute an equal number of other«», exactly corresponding with 
tliem in accent, the metre will still be perfect, although the 
sense may be altered. Thus, 

P^Mfs' wrath id Griece the direful spring 
Of wots Unnumbired, heavenly goddess sing. 

altered ihvs : 

ThU FrinchmUn^s drls, td Spain the direful spring 
O/Jeuda and carnage, heavenly goddess, sing. 

Hark ! the numbers^ sofl and clear, 
, Gently steal upon the ear. 

idUred thus : 

Hark ! the thunders loud and clear^ 
Rudely burst upon the ear. 



OF THE C^SURA. 

183. The Csesura (which word means a division) is 
the separation, or pause which is made in the body of a 
verse in utterance ; dividing the line as it were, into two 
members. In different species of verse and in different 
verses of the same species, this pause occurs in different 
I>arts of the verse ; and serves to give variety to the line. 
Its position is, for the most part, easily ascertained, by 
the grammatical construction and the punctuation, which 
naturally indicate the place where the sense either re- 
quires, or admits a pause. 

184. The most advantageous position for the Caesura is 
generally afler the fourth, fiflh, or sixth syllable ; although it 
occasionally takes place afler the third or the seventh. 

*See Carey's English Prosody, London edition 1816; p. 49. 
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185. In the following lines the figures denote the number 
of the syllable where the ccMura belongs. 

The Saviour comes 4 1| by ancient bards foretold. 
From storms a shelter 5 1| and from heat a shade. 
Exalt thy towering head 6 |l and lift thy eyes. 
Exploring 3 1| till they find ineir native deep. 
Within that mystic circle 7 U safely seek. 

186. Sometimes, though rarely the cssura occurs after the 
second 6r the eighth syllable ; as 

Happ^ 2 II without the privilege of will. 
In diflerent individuals jj we find. 

187. Sometimes the line requires or admits two pauses or 
Cfesuras. This double pause is by some writers called the 
aesura and the demi csesura, as : 

Caesar, 2 1| the world's ffreat master, 7 jj and his own. 
And gooaness 3 jj like the sun 6 1| enlightens all. 

188. There are few more melodious instances of these 
pauses to be found, than in the following lines from one of the 
most polished poets which the 'English language has produced. 

Warms || in the sun, 4 1| refreshes 6 |j in the breeze, 
Glows H in the stars, |J and blossoms l| in the trees ; 
Lives jl through all lite ; || extends jj through all extent, ' 
Spreaas || undivided, operates jj unspent. 

189. It remains to be observed that in poetry, as in prose, 
it is esteemed a great beauty when the sound of the verse or of 
the feet of which it is composed corresponds with the signifi- 
cation. Thus in the lines of Goldsmith from " The Deserted 
Village," 

" The white washed wall, the nicely sanded floor. 
The varnished clock that clicked behind the door. " 

the sound is admirably adapted to express the sense, especially 
of the clicking of the clock. 

A similar beauty may be seen in the following passage, 

" On the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar. " 

190. So also in the following stanza from Gray's Elegy in 
a country church yard, the sound imitates the reluctant feeling 
so beautifully expressed in the verses : 

" For who to dull forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious bein^ e'er resigned 3 
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Left the wann precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind. " * 

191. 7%e sound of a bow string is heauUfvUy indtaied in the 
following lines. 

" The string, let fly, 
Twanged short and sharp, like the shrill swaOow's cry. " 

192. Slow and swift motions are happily described in the fol- 
lowing lines, 

" When Ajax strives some rock's va^ weight to throw 

The line too labors, and the words move slow ; 

Not so when swifl Camilla scours the plain, 

F)ies o'er the unbending corn, and skims along the main. " 

193. Smooth and rough sounds are appropriately used in 
the following lines : 

" Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows. 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore. 
The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent-roar. " 



SPECIMENS OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF 
ENGLISH VERSE. 



194. Iambic of the shortest form, consisting of an Iambus 
with an additional syllable : tnus coinciding with the amphi- 
trach. 

Disdaining. Consenting. 

Complainmg. Repenting. 

This form may be found in stanzas of other measure, but is 
not used alone. 

195. Secondformof the lamMc consisting of tiDo lanibtises. 

With ravished ears 
The monarch hears. 
Assumes the ffod 
Afiects to nod. 

I * These happy adaptations of the sound to the sense will probably remind 
the classical student of similar graces in the bard of Mantua, whose beau- 
ties are too often unfortunately associated ''with tears, with errors and 
with punishment. " In the 6th Book of the iEueid, the following passage 
occurs in his description of a horrible monster : 

''Monstrum horrendum in forma ingens cui lumen ademptum. " 
and in another place he thus graphically mentions the galloping of a horse: 

** Quadrupedante putrem sonilu quatit ungula campum." 
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Hypermekr of (he same kind. 

Upon a mountain 
Beneath a fountain. 

196. Three Iambuses tmth hypermeter of the same kind. 

*Twas when the seas were roarings 
With hollow blasu of wind, 
A damxel lay deploring 
All on a rock reclined. 

197. Four Iambuses. 

And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

198. Five Iambuses or the Heroic measure. 

Be wise to day, 'tis madness to defer. 

How loved, how valued once avails thee not 
To whom related, or by whom begot : 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee 
'Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be. 

199. Six Iambuses^ or the Alexandrine measure. 

For thou art but of dust j be humble and be wise. 
( The loiter only of the two foUowing is an Alexandrine. ) 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

That like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. 

200. Seven Iambuses. 

The melancholy days have come, the saddest of the year 
Of wailing winds and naked woods and meadows brown and sere. 
The robin and the wren have flown, and from the shrub the jay, 
And from the wood top caws* the crow, through all the gloomy day. 



* This alteration in a line of one of the sweetest pieces of poetry ever 
written in any language, was su^sested by the lamented Mr. Bailey of 
the High School for Girls in this city. In compiling *' The Younff Ladies 
Class Book, " he expressed a wish to one of the authors of this Grammar, 
to take this liberty, but he deemed it unwarrantable. The reading is 
adopted here an a beautiful exemplification of what is stated in 189 ; and 
indeed when we consider how easily the printer might -mistake in man- 
uscript a to for a douMe /, it would not be surprising if it should hereafter 
appear that our giAed countryman originally wrote it caws and not calls 
as it is generally written. 
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This measure is sometimes broken into two lines thus: 

When all thy mercies, oh my God I 
My rising soul surveys, 
Transported wiih the view, I'm lost 
In wonder, love and praise. 

201. Trochaic verse of one Trochee and a long syllahU, 

Tumult cease 
Sink to peace. 
See him stride 
Valleys wide. 
Over woods 
Over floods. 

Five Trochees, 

Rich the treasure. 
Sweet the pleasure. 
Sof\ denials 
Are but trials. 

Two Trochees with an additional long syUahle. 

In the days of old 
Fables plainly told. 

Three Trochees. 

- Go where glory waits thee. 

Three Trochees with an additional syUdble. 

Restless mortals toil for nought ; 
Bliss in vain from earth is sought 

Four Trochees. 

Round us wars the tempest louder. 

With an additional syllable. 

Idle after dinner in his chair. 

Five Trochees. 

All that walk on foot or ride in chariots. 

Six Trochees. 
On a mountain, stretched beneath a hoary willow. 
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^02, Anap<Bstic verse constsHng of one Anapcut. 

But in vain 
Tbey complain. * 

Two AnaptEsts. 

Bat his courage 'gan fail i 

For no arts could avail. 

With an additional syUabU. 

But his courage 'gan fail him 
For no art could avsul him. 

7%ree Anap<B8ts. 

I am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea. 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 

Four Anap<B9t8. 
At the close of the day when the hamlet is still. 

Hypermettr of four AnaptBsts. 
On the warm cheek of youth; smiles and roses are blending. 



203. TBRSES IN WHICH THE SECONDARY FEET ARE 
ADMITTED TO GIVE VARIETY TO THE MELODY. 

3^ pupU vnU observe by tJte marks on the votoels tohat Ike 
secondary feet are, which ewe introdticed in the following lines ; 
the first foot is a spondee* 

Thire soon the suflTrer sinks to rest. 

There tdo was he, who nobly stemmed the tide. 

That breast the seat of sentiment refined. 

H&il long lost Peace ! h&il dOve eyed maid divine. 

204 A Pyrrhic occurs in the foUowing, 

If aught be welcOme t5 our sylvan shed, 
BS It the travM£r whO has lost his way. 



* This measure is ambiguous, for by accenting the first and third syl- 
l^ablef we may make it trochaic* 

6 
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I smiffht the beantiSs df the paiiited vale, 
The lowers I often watered with my tearv^ 
And loaded wYth my sighs the passing gale. 

S05. Spondees and Pyrrhics unth Lmbuses. 

Go pious offspring Snd restrain those tears ; 
" ' '^ 6f e 



I fly to regidns df eternal bliss, 

Heaven ¥n your favour, hears my aymg prayen 

T&ke my last blessing in this clay cold kiss. 

w2 Dactyl with Iambuses, 
If Annflilng, and with him fled the shades of night. 

jSmpMbrachs mixed with larnbuses. 
O'^r many a frozen mSuay a fiSry &lp. 

A Spondee and a Tribrach with Iambuses. 
Innumerable before th^ Almighty's throne. 

206. It will thus be perceived that by the mixture of dif- 
ferent kinds of feet, all that variety is produced, which renders 
poetry agreeable to the ear. To constitute verse, it is not 
sufficient that a number of jarring syllables should be ranged 
in uncouth lines, with rhyme at the end. Order, regularity , 
symmetry and harmony are requisite, while the taste and judg- 
ment of the poet are displayed by the proper mixture of ac- 
cented and unaccented syllables to form an harmonious line. 



OF POETIC LICENSE. 

^7. Words are sometimes abbreviated for the pur- 
pose of accommodating them to the harmony of a verse. 
Such abbreviations and other changes sometimes made, 
are properly denominated poetic licenses, because they are 
used principally by poetical writers. 

208. The principal of these abbreviatioBS are Eli- 
sion,* Synaeresis and Diaeresis. 

209. Elision is of three kinds : Aphaeresis, Syncope 
and Apocope. 

* The word Elision is derived from the Latin, and signiiSes " a/orcing 
imt. " Synaeresis and Diaeresis are from the Greek and signify respec- 
tively a Uijcing together, and a teparcOion, 
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5210. Aphsresis is the cutting off of the initial ktter 
or syllable of a word ; as, ' 

* Squire for Esquire, Against for against, 'gan for began 

Thus in the lines, 

" But when the Jiuntsman with distended eheek, 
'Gan make his instrument of music speak, " &c. 

The word hegan bein^ an {amhii>s of itself, is contracted into 
^gan ; and this syllable is shortened, so as to throw the accent 
on make and form an iambus with that word. The line then 
consists of five iambuses, and is of proper length ; whereas if the 
word hegan were written at length, the verse, or line would 
have one syllable more than its regular quantity, and its har- 
mony would be destroyed. 

211. Syncope consists in striking out a letter or syl- 
lable from the body of a word ; as, lov*d for loved, thund^* 
ring for thundering, listening for listening, last for latest, 
^c. 

312. The use of syncope is not confined to poetry; it 
occurs in the contraction of do not into dpn% unmckrouft into 
wondrotts, shall not into sha^nt, Si>c. 

212. Apocope is the cluing off of a final vowel or 
syllable, or of one or more letters, as Gi' me, for Gip^ n^; 

Jro\ for from, o' for of, TK evening, for The evening, J^hi' 
lomel for Philomela, &c. 

213. Synaeresis is the contraction of two syllables 
into one, by rapidly pronouncing in one syllable, two or 
more vowels which properly belong to separate syllables,* 
as ae in Israel, ie in alienate, sav'd for saved, &c. 

214. Poetic licenses are included under the general 
name of Figures ; which, in the science of language, are 
departures from the common forms of words, from the 
established, rules of Syntax, or from the use of words ac- 
cording to their literal signification. 

215. A departure from the common form of words is 
called an etymological figure. 

A departure from the established rules of syntai^ is 
called a syntactical figure. 

* The usual contraction of would not into wo'nH used in colloquial dis- 
course for will not seems to be an instance of the union of syncope, apo- 
^pe and s^eeresis. 
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A departure from the use of words in their literal sig« 
nificatioQ is called a rhetorical figure. 

OF ETYMOLOGICAL FIGURES. 

216. There are six etymological figures, namelj ; 
Apostrophe, Diaeresis, Paragoge, Prosthesis, Syncope, • 
and Synsresis. 

817. Apostrophe is the contraction of two words into 
one; 

As Hi9 for it w, canH for cannot, thou^rt for tJum arty &.c ; or 
it is the contraction of one word by the omission of one or 
more of its letters, as tho* for though ; thro' for through, ohetfd 
fox obeyed; &c. This figure is usually designated by its pe- 
culiar mark, called an Apostrophe. [ See Punctuation. ] 

218. Diaeresis is the division of one syllable into two ; 

As when puissant, and puissance, which are properly words 
of two syllables, are ^by a license, hardly allowable even in 
poetry, sounded as three syllables, thus; pn-is-sant, pu-is- 
sance. The words aeriel, zoology and zoonomia, are also in- 
stances of this figure. [ See Punctuation. ] 

219. Paragoge is the addition of an expletive letter or 
syllable, at the end of a word. 

As vnihouten and erouchen, for unthovt and crouch in the fol- 
lowing lines of Thompson. 

" And taught witbouten pain and strife to yield the breath. 
And ofl ber fear, her pride made erouchen low. " 

The words stiUy for stUl, and deary for dear, &c. are also in- 
stances of this figure. 

220. Prosthesis is the prefixing of an expletive letter 
or syllable to a word ; as, 

Beloved, for loved', apperiinent, for pertinent ; ^c. 

Of Syntactical Figures. 

221. There are live syntactical figures; namely. 
Ellipsis, En all age, Hyperbaton, Pleonasm and Tmesis. 

222. Ellipsis is the omission of words in a sentence, 
which are not absolutely necessary to express the mean- 

* Syncope and Synteresis have already been explained : See No. 2tl 
and 213. 



ing^ ; but which must be sut)plie(I in order to complete 
Ihe grammatical construction. [ See Part 1st. p. 81, 

No. 114.] ^ ' 

223. Enallage is the use of one part of speech ibr 
another ; 

As in the following lines, in which an a^ecti?e is used fot 
an adverb : 

'' Blue through the dusk the smoking currenU shine, 
And, from the bladed grass> the fearAil h&re 
Limps awkward ^* 

And in the following lines, in which the nominative is used 
for the objective case ; 

*' But where of ve oh tempests is the goal ( " 
" Will Gaul or Muscovite redress yc f '^ 

Shakspeare has many instances of this £gnre, as in the fol* 
lowing lines t 

** Then Brutus I have much mistook your passion. 
Can you not read it t Is it not fair writ ? " 

and Graham uses it in the following line : 

" A virtuous race to godliness devote. ^ 

In tiiese quotations, the words mistonkf unity and devote are 
Used for mmahenj ufrvUen and devoted, 

A remarkable instance of this figure also occurs in the 128lh 
I'salm, verse second. " Oh well is thee, *' &Ci 

224. Hyperbaton is the invet6ion or transposition of 
Words, or the placing of that word last, which should be 
first. 

This figure is very frequently used, especially by the poets, 
in order to adapt the words to the measure or the melody of 
the verse. 

By this figure the preposition is sometimes placed qfter the 
kioun which it governs ; as in t^ fc^lowing line : 

" And though, sometimes, each dreary pause bekoeen, " 

The objective case is also placed before the word which 
governs it, and the nominative after its verb, &.c. as : 

** Him answered then his k>vhig mate and true. " 

225. Pleonasm is the use of a greater number of 
words than are necessary to express the meaning; 

•6 
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* 

As « Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. ^ "My banks 
hey are furnished with bees. " 

%6. Tmesis is the separation of the parts of a com- 
pound word by the insertion of a word between them ; 

As, on tohat side soever, instead of what soever side. How 
heauUfid soever, instead of how soever beautiful. ( See Part 
%p.i7,Aro.G!l) 

OF RHETORICAL FIGURES. 

227. Rhetorical figures are divided into two kinds or 
classes; namely, Figures of words, and Figures of 
thought. 

Figures of words are generally called Tropes. 
Figures of thought are called Metaphors, 

228. A trope is the change or turning of a word from 
its original signification. 

Thus in the sentence "To the upright there ariseth light in 
darkness," the trope consists in light and darkness beinff 
changed or turned from their usual signification, and employed 
to signify comfort and adversity ; on account of some resem- 
blance, which they are supposed to bear to Uiose conditions of 
lifa 

229. A metaphor is a figure in which the words are 
used in their original signification ; but the idea which 
they convey, is transferred from the subject to which it 
properly belongs, to some other, which it resembles. 

Thus, when we say of a man, " He is the jnUm of the state, " 
we use the word jnilar in its common acceptation ; but the 
idea of support, which a pillar implies, is transferred from a 
building to the state ; and our meaning is, that the man, by his 
wisdom and prudence, contributes as much to the safety and 
security of the nation, as a pillar does to the stability of a 
building. 

Tropes and metaphors so closely resemble each other that it 
is not always easy, nor is it important to be able to distinguish 
the one from the other. 

230. The principal rhetorical figures ♦ besides the 
two classes just mentioned" are Allegory, Metonomy, 

* A complete list of the rhetorical figores, includes several hundred 
kindt. Holmes' Rhetoricfc enumerates a list of two hmndred and fifiy. 
Many of them however, are but names for common expressions. It may 
here i>e remarked that these figures do not properly belong to the science 
of Qrammar, bat to Rhetoric. 
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MetaJepsis, Sbfnecdoche, Hyperbole, Irony ^ Antonomasia, 
Personification, Apostrophe, Exclamation, (or Ecpho* 
nesis, ) Interrogation, ( or Erotesis, ) Vision, Simile, or 
Comparison, Antithesis, Climax, Anticlimax, and Allw 
sion. 

231. An allegory is the representation of one thing, 
by another, aualagous to it. It may be considered as a 
series or chain of continued metaphors. Apologues, para- 
bles, fables, and riddles, may /be considered as Allego- 
ries. * 

232. A Metonomy is the substitution of the name of 
one thing for another, to which it bears some relation ; 
as the cause for the efifeet, the container for what is con- 
tained, the material for the manner, &/C. as, 

** He drank the cup, " that is, what was contained in the 
cup. " I have read Pope, " that is, the writings of Pope, &c. 

233. A Metalepsis is the continuation of a trope in 
one word through a succession of significations. Or, it 
may be considered as a trope founded on other tropes ; as, 

" In one Ceesar there is many a Marius. " Here the word 
Mariu$ is first part for any turbulent and ambitious man, and 
this, by a metonomy of the cause, for the ill effects of such a 
temper to the public. 

234. A Synecdoche is the use of a word to express 
more or less than its literal signification : as when we use 
a whole for a part, a genus for a species, a singular for a 
plural, the material for the thing made of it ; and their 
contraries, a quality for the person or thing to which it 
belongs, &c. 

Thus when we say, " They received us under their hospi- 
table roof; " the word roof means the whole house. " Restless 
mortals toil for nought ; here also the word mortals means 
mankind alone, although other species of animals are mortaL 
** The briny «fecp, " that is, the ocean, " The azure deq), " that 
is the sky, &c. 

235. Hyperbole is the magnifying or diminishing of a 
thing beyond the truth : 

* The 80tb Psalm affords a beautiful instance of this figure. Bunyan'g 
" Filgrim's Progress " is, probably the longest allegory ever written. 
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As, when to express the qnickiiess of motion we say, ** as qtiick 
as lightning, " ^as swift as the winds, " &c. 

236. Irony is the intentional use of words to express 
a sense contrary to that which the speaker or writer 
means to convey : 

As, when we say of an indifferent poet that " he is a JUSton; ^ 
or of a stupid hoy, that " he is a bright scholar, " 6ic. 

Any thing said by way of bitter raillery, or in an insulting 
manner, is called a sarcasm, 

237. Antonomasia is the ude of a tide, office, dignity i 
profession, science or trade, instead of the true name of 
the person. 

As when we say. His Excellency, instead of Tht Govenwr, lEi 
Honor, instead of tiU Judge, His Ak^esty, instead of the Exng^ 
d&c. 

238. Personification ( sometimes also called Prosopo* 
pfBta, ) is that figure, by which life and action are attri- 
buted to inanimate objects. 

Thus, when we say that ^ the earth thirgls for rain, ** or ^snuUs 
with plenty," we represent the earth as a living creature^ 
ihirsting and smiling, * 

239. There are three decrees of this figure, namely ; 
First. When some of the properties or qualities of living 

creatures are attributed to inanimate objects ; as, n.Jurious dart, 
a deceitful disease, the angry ocean. 

Here the personification consists in ascribing fury, deceit 
and anger, which in reality are felt by living creatures only, to 
the inanimate objects, a dart, a disease and the ocean. 

Secondly, When inanimate objects are represented as 
acting like those which have life ; as, 

** Laitds intersected by a narrow frith abhor each other. '' 

*' The cool wind 
That stirs the stream in play, shall come to thee^ 
Like one that loves thee, nor will let thee pass 
Ungreeted } and shall give its Hghe embrace. " 

ThirdLy. When inanimate objects are represented as speak" 
ing to us, or listening to what we say : as, 

* This figure may be considered as (he ibundatioB- of a Ufge propertioA 
of figurative language*. 
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" Hand and voice, 
Atoake, and thou my heart awake ! 
Green fields, and icy cliffs all j((nn my hymn. " 

In these examples, the words in Italic show in what the per- 
sonification consists, namely, in representing the lands as abhor- 
ring; the wind stirring the stresim, playing, coming and embraC' 
ing ; and the hand, voice, heart, Jmds and diffs as listening to 
the speaker. 

240. Apostrophe is an address to a real person, but 
one who is either absent or dead, as if he were present 
and listening to us. 

As, " Oh, my son Absalom ! would God that I had died for 
thee, oh Absalom my son. " 

241. Exclamation or Ecphonesis is a figure used only 
in animated writings to express surprise, anger, joy, grief, 
or other strong emotions : 

As, Good heaven ! what an eventful life was hers ! 

242. Interrogation, or erotesis, is a figure, by which 
a question is asked, not for the purpose of obtaining an 
answer, but to assert the reverse of what is asked. 

As, " Canst thou draw out leviathan, with a hook ? " " How 
long, oh Cataline ! will you abuse our forbearance ? " " The 
Lord is not a man that he should lie, nor the son^ of man that 
he should repent Hath he said, and shall he not do it ? 
Hath he spoken, and shall he not make it good ? " 

243. Vision is the representation of something past, 
future or absent, as if it were passing under our eyes, as : 

" I see them on their winding way. 
About their ranks the moon beams play. '' 

244. Simile or Comparison is a formal expression of 
resemblance between two objects, and is generally in- 
troduced by the word cls, so, or like. Thus, 

" As from the wing no scar the sky retains, 

So dies in human hearts the thoughts of death. '' 

*' Charity, like the sun, brightens every object on which it shines. ** 

In a comparison the resemblance between two objects is 
generally pursued more ftilly than the nature of a metaphor 
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■dmha. Tfau, wbeo we atj of a great man, ''He ia tbe pU- 
lor of tbe state, " it is a wtefapkor ; bat wbeo we say of bim, 
<* He^apbolds tbe state like a pillar, " it tben becomes a com- 
parisoD. 

245. Comparisons are used eitber to expUtm a subject, or to 
render it pleasing; and it is necessaiy that tbey should be 
made in such a manner as to illastrate tiie subject, and convey 
a clear idea of tbe author's meaning. For this reason tbe fol- 
lowing rules must be observed in dnwing comparisons : 

L They must not be drawn from objects which have too 
near and obvious a resemblance of the object with which they 
are compared. 

2l They must not be founded on too fiunt and distant like- 



3. They must not be drawn from an unknown object, nor 
from one m which few persons have a clear idea. 

4. They must not be drawn frran mean or low objects. 

* 246. Antithesis is tbe reverse of comparison ; for as 
the latter in general expresses, or is founded on resem- 
blance, the former implies cmitrast, composition, distinction 
or difference. 

Thus, " As unknown, yet well known ; as, dying, and behold, 
we live; as chastened, and not killed ; as sorrowful, yet aliwa]^ 
rejoicing; as poor, yet making many rich ; as having nothings 
and yet possessing all things.^ 

247. Antithesis is frequently used when we wish to give 
a clearer impression of our meaning; to show the truth or 
the absurdity of an opinion ; the excellence or the inferiontj 
of a subject ; or to exhibit in a more lucid manner, the dii- 
ference or distinction between two things. Thus ; ^ No two 
feelings of the human mind are more opposite in their nature 
than pride and humility. Pride is founded on a high opinion 
of ourselves :--humili^, or the consciousness of &e want of 
merit : pride is the offspring of i^orance ; humility is the 
child of wisdom : pride hardens the neart ; humility softens the 
temper and disposition. ** 

Again. ** The style of Dryden is capricious and varied ; — » 
that of Pope is cautious and uniform. Dryden obeys the mo- 
tions of his own mind : Pope constrains his mind to his own 
rules of composition. Dryden is sometimes vehement and 
rapid ; Pope is always smooth, uniform and gentle. " 

248. Climax, * called also Gradation, or amplifi- 
cation by steps, consists of a series of sentences, or raem- 

*The word climax is from the Greek LaBgua^e and sigxaBen " a lad' 
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bers of sentences, rising, step by step, in force, importance 
or dignity ; or descending to what is more and more mi- 
nute and particular. Thus; 

What a piece of work is man ! how noble in reason ! how 
infinite in faculties ; in form and motion how expressive and 
admirable ; in action how like an angel ; in apprehension how 
like a god ! 

249. Anticlimax is the reverse of Climax. It is the 
descent from great things to small ; or from dignified to 
mean expressions; and is allowable only in ludicrous 
compositions. Thus : 

" And thou Dalhoasie ! the great rod of war, 
Lieutenant Colonel to the Earl of Mar. " 

250. Allusion is that figure, by which some word or 
phrase in a sentence, calls to mind, as if accidentally^ 
another similar or analogous subject. Thus ; 

You cannot be to them " Vich Ian Vohr ; " and these three 
magic words, are the only " Open sesame " to their feelings 
and sympathies. 

Here the words "Open sesame " recall to mind the charm, by 
which the robbers dungeon, in the Arabian tale, ^ was opened. 



OF IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS. 

There are in most languages certain peculiarities of 
expression called Idioms, which are irreducible to rule, 
and which in some cases appear to be direct departures 
from propriety of expression. Thus the expression It is 
i, is an idiomatic expression peculiar to the English Lan- 
guage. Translated into the Latin language it would be 
Ego sum, that is, / am. So also the expression Send me 
word, translated into the same language would be, Fac 
me certiorem, that is Make me more sure. The expression^ 
" The wall is three feet high, " " His son is eight years 
old, " " My knife is worth a shilling, " ** He has been 
there three times, " " The hat cost ten dollars, " ** The 

*The Forty Thievea. 
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load weighs, aton** " He lives at a {Jace three miles dis^ 
tani^ " £c. are considered by some grammarians as idio- 
matic expressions. By supplying the Ellipses however 
many of these expressions can be analyzed. [See Part 
1, p. 81.] An expression which cannot be analyzed 
by any rule is called an anomaly In making transla- 
tions from one language to another, it is very important 
that the student should study the idiom of the language 
into which he is translating. The imitation in one lan- 
guage of the construction of another is called an Idiotism, 

25L In addition to what has been said on page 62, No 207, 
with regard to Poetic License, it may here be mentioned that 
the Poets have peculiarities of another kind, which are em- 
braced under the general name of Poetic Didum. In order to 
accommodate their language to the rules of melody, and that 
they may be relieved, in some measure, from the restraints 
which verse imposes on them, they are indulged in the fol- 
lowing usages, seldom allowable in prose. 

1. They abbreviate nouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, &c. 
as mom for mornings amaze for amazement^ fount for fountain^ 
dread for dreadful, lone for londv, lure for aUure, list for listen^ 
ope for open, ojt for often, haply for happily &c. 

2. Tney make use of ellipses more nrequently than prose 
writers ; omitting the article, the relative pronoun, and some- 
times even its antecedent ; using the auxiliaries without the 
principal verb to which they belong ; and on the contrary they 
also sometimes make use of repetitions which are seldom ob- 
served in prose. 

3. They use adjectives for adverbs, and sometimes even for 
nouns; and nouns for adjectives; ascribe qualities to things, 
to which they do not literally belong ; form new compound 
epithets ; connect the word self with nouns, as well as pro- 
nouns ; sometimes lengthen a word by an additional letter or 
syllable, and give to the imperative mood both the first and 
third persons. 

4. They arbitrarily employ or omit the prefixes ; use active 
for neuter and neuter for active verbs ; employ participles and 
interjections more frequently than prose writers ; connect words 
that are not in all respects similar ; and use coujunctions in 
pairs contrary to rule. (Su Part 2, p. 42, JVb. 87. } 

5. They alter the regular arrangement of the words of a 
sentence, placing before the verb, words which usually come 
after it, and after the verb those that usually come before it, 
putting adjectives after their nouns, the auxiliary after the 
principal verb ; the preposition after the objective case ; which 
It governs; the relative before its antecedent; the infinitive 
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mood before the word which governs it ; and they also use one 
mood of the verb for another, employ forms of expression sim- 
ilar to those of other languages, and different from those which 
belong to the English Language. 

252. In thdifoUotoing extradSy the pupU may point out the 
peeiUiaritiea of poetic diction, tohich have now been enume- 
rated. The words in Italic imU assist him in recognizing 
fhenL 

The CoUage cars at early pilgrim bark. 

The pipe of earl v shepherd. 

Affliction's «c(/* deplores thy youthful doom. 

What dreadful pleasure there to stand sublime, 

Like shipwrecked mariner on desert coast ! 

Ah ! see ! the unsightly slime and sluggish pool, 

Have all the solitary vale embrowned. 

Hereditary bondmen ! Know ye not 

Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow ? 

No^e the kitchen's cheerless grate displayed. 

Efflux divine ! nature's resplendent robe. 
And thou, O sun ! 
Soul of surrounding^ worlds ! in whom best seen, 
Shines out thy Mcuter; may I sing of thee ! 

Earth's meanest son, all trembling prostrate falls, 
. And on the boundless of thy goooqess calls. 

In world-rejoicing state it moves sublime. 

OA in the stilly night. 

For is there aught in sleep can charm the wise 7 

And Peace, O Virtue! Peace is all thy own. 

Be it dapples bray, 

Or be it not, or be it whose it may. 

Wealth heaped on wealth, nor truth nor safety buys. 

The muses fair, these peaceful shades among f 
With skilful fingers sweep the trembling strings. 

Bslwves no more. 
But sidelong to the gently waving wind, 
To lay the well tuned instrument reclined. 

• . Had unambitious mortals minded nought, 

But in loose joy their time to wear away. 
Rude nature's state had been * our state to-day. 

- . f 

• This form of expression where one mood of the verb is used for 
another, is sometunes imitated by prose writers. Thus, ** Sixty sumn^rs 
7 
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OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. • 

The Eoffliih language eoottsts of about thirtjr-eiffat.tboiiMuid wofds. 
This ineluoet, of course, ootonljr radical words, bat all derivatives; ezeepi 
the preterits and participles of verbs ; to which must be added some few 
terms, which, though set down in the dictionaries, are either obsolete, or 
have never ceased to be considered foreign. Of these, about ^^'venty- 
three thousand, or nearly five eights, are of Anglo-Saxon origin. The 
majority of the rest, in what proportion we cannot say, are Latin and 
Greek: Latin, however, has the larger share. The names of the greater 
part of the objecU of sense, in other words, the terms which occur most 
frequently in discourse, or which recall the most vivid conceptions, are 
An^o-Saxon. Thus, for example, the names of the most strikmg objecU 
in visible nature, of the chief agencies at work there, and of the changes 
which we pass over it, are Anglo-Saxon. This language has given 
names to the heavenly bodies, the sun, moon, and stars 3 to three out of the 
four elements, eanU, fire, and water ; three out of the four seasons, spring, 
summer, and winter ; and indeed to all the natural divisions of time except 
one; as day, night, morning, evening, twilight, noon, midday, midnight, 
sunrise, sunset ; some of which are amongst the most poetical terms we 
have. To the same language we are indebted for the names of light, 
heat, cold, frost, rain, snow, hail, sleet, thunder, lightning, as well as 
almost all those objects which form the component parts of the beautiful 
in external scenery, as sea and land, hill ana dale, wood and stream, d&c. 
It is from this language we derive the words which are expressive of the 
earliest and dearest connexions, and the strongest and most powerful feel- 
ings of nature ; and which are consequently invested with our oldest and 
most complicated associations. It is this language which has given us 
names for father, mother, husband, wife, brother, sister, son, daughter, 
child, home, kindred, friends. It is this which has furnished us with the 
greater part of those metonymies, and other fi^rative expressions, by 
which we represent to the imagination, and that, m a single word, the re- 
ciprocal duties and enjoyments, of hospitality, friendship or love. Such 
are hearth, roof, fireside. The chief emotions, too of which we are sus- 
ceptible, are expressed in the same language, as love, hope, fear, sorrow, 
shame ', and what is of more consequence to the orator and the poet, as 
well as in common life, the outward signs by which emotion is indicated 
are almost all Anglo-Saxon; such are tear, smile, blush, to laugh, to 
weep, to sigh, to groan. Most of those objects about which the practical 

had passed over bis head without imparting one ray of warmth to his 
hearty without exciting one tender feehng for the sex, deprived of whose 
cheerinz presence, the paradise of the world were a wilderness of weeds.'' 
I New Monthly Magaztne, ] In this extract the imperfect of the sttbjunctvoe 
IS used without its attendant conjunction for the pluperfect of tlie potential. 
Cowper has a similar expression in his fable entitled " The Needless 
Alarm, " where he uses the pluperfect of the indicative, for the pluperfect 
of the potential ; thus, 

" Awhile they mused ; surveying every face, 
'' Thou hadst supposed them of superior race. '' 

* The account here given, is taken from the Edinburgh Review of Of 
iober 1839. 
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reason of man is employed in common life, receive their names from the 
Anglo-Saxon. It is the language for the most part of business ; of the 
countinff house, tjie shop, the market, the street, the farm ; and liowever 
miserable the man who is fond of philosophy or abstract science might be, 
if he had no other vocabulary but this, we must recollect that language 
was made not for the few, b\ii the many, and that portion of it which en- 
siles the bulk of a nation to express their wants and transact their affairs, 
must be considered of at least as much importance to general happiness 
as that which serves the purpose of philosophical science. Nearly all our 
national proverbs, in which it is truly said so much of the practical wisdom 
of a nation resides, and which constitute tlie manual and vade mecum of 
*' hobnailed " philosophy, are almost wholly Ando- Saxon. A very large 
•roportion ( and that always the strongest ) of uie language of invective, 
numor, satire, colloquial pleasantry, is Anglo-Saxon. Almost all the 
terms and phrases by which we most energetically express anger, con- 
tempt and indignation, are of Anglo-Saxon origin. The Latin contiibutes 
most largely to the language of polite life, as well as to that of polite lite- 
rature. Again, it is often necessary to convey ideas, which, though not 
truly and properly offensive in themselves, would, if clothed in the rough 
Saxon, appear so to the sensitive modesty of a highly refined state of so- 
ciety ; dressed in Latin these very same ideas shall seem decent enough. 
There is a large number of words, which, from the frequency with which 
they are used, and from their being so constantly in the mouths of the vulgar, 
would not be endured in polished society, though more privileged syno- 
nymes of Latin origin, or some classical circumlocution, expressing ex- 
actlv the same thing, shall pass unquestioned. 

Tiiere may be nothin? aishonest, nothing reaWy vulgar about the old 
Saxon word, yet it would be thought as uncouth in a drawing room, as 
the ploughman to whose rude use it is abandoned.* Thus the word 
*' stench" is lavendered over into unpleasard effluoiayOTanill odour; 
" sweat " diluted into four times the number of syllables becomes a very 
inoffensive thing in the shape of " perspiration. " To " squint " is soft- 
ened into obliquity of vision ; to be ^* drunk " is vulgar ; but if a man be 
simply intoxicated or inebriated, it is comparatively venial. Indeed, we 
may say of the classical names of vices, what Burke more questionably 
said of vices themselves, " that they lose half their deformity by losing sill 
their gross ness. " In the same manner, we all know that it is very pos. 



* To what is here said of the Saxony may be added a short extract from 
Sir Walter Scott's " Ivanhoe "-in a dialogue between the jester and the 
swine herd. ( Vol. 1, p. 2d. S. H. Parker's edition. ) 

" How call you these grunting brutes running about on their four legs ? " 
demanded Wamba. 

" Swine fool, svrine, " said the herd " every fool knows that. " 

" And swine, is good Saxon," said the iester. '* But how call vou the 
sow when she is flayed and drawn up by the heels, like a traitor ? " 

" Pork, " answered the swine herd. 
* " I am very glad every fool knows that too, " said Wamba, " d^dporkf 
I think, is good Norman French j and so when the brute lives, ana is in 
the charge of a Saxon slave, she goes by her Saxon name ; but becomes 
a Herman and is called p<^rk, when she is carried to the Castle-hall to 
feast among the nobles. There is old alderman Ox, continues to hold his 
Saxon epithet, while he is under the charge of serfs and bondmen ; but 
becomes Bee/, when he arrives before the worshipful jaws that are des- 
tined to consume him. Calf too becomes Veal in the like manner : he is 
Saxon when he requires tendance ; and takes a Norman name, when he 
becomes matter of enjojrment. " 
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flble for a nMdleal man to pat to us qsestfons, onder the s«emljr disgaise 
of teientific phraseology aira poKte eircomlocutioB, which, if expressed in 
the bare ana mde yemaeolar, wooM almost be as naoseoos as his draughts 
and pills. Lastly. There are roanjr thoughts which gain immensely by 
mere novelty and variety of expression. This the jiKlieioos poet, who 
knows that the eonnexion between thoughts and words is as intimate as 
that between body and spirit, well understands. There are thoughts, 
in themselves trite and common place when expressed in the hackneyed 
terms of commtm life, which if adorned by some graceful or felicitous 
novelty of expression, shall assume an unwonted air of dignity and ele> 
ganee. What was trivial, becomes striking} and what was plebian^ noble. 



APPENDIX. 



254. It is proposed in this appendix to add some of the ele- 
mentary principles of Rhetoric and of Logic, intiniatelyrcon- 
nected with the suhject of Grammar, which the authors think 
will be. useful to those who have not the opportunity of pur- 
suing a more extended course of study. 

2^. The flubject of Grammar relates solely to sentences 
and the parts of which they are composed. Letters, syllables, 
words and sentences, therefore, make up the whole subject of 
Grammar. But it is not suflScient for good writing, that each 
sentence be in itself correct ; that is to sdy, free from gram- 
matical error. Two other things are not only important, but 
absolutely essential ; namely, first, that the words which we 
employ in the expression of our ideas, should convey neither 
more nor less than we intend, and that they convey this mean- 
ing in a pleasing manner ; and secondly, that the ideas which 
we design to express, should agree among themselves. 

256. From these observations it appears, that there are 
three departments of language and of thought, which are nearly 
allied, and which should be understood,by all who wish to be- 
come good speakers and writers. 

257. The first of these three departments is Grammar ; 
which is the jart of speaking and writing a laneuage correctly. 

258. Ths second is Rhetoric,* which is the art of clothing 
the thoughts in the most agreeable and suitable form, to pro- 
duce persuasion, to excite the feelings and to communicate 
pleasure. 

259. The third is Logic,* which is the art of thinking and 
reasoning correctly. Its purpose is to direct the intellectual 
powers in the investigation of truth, and in th^ communication 
of it to others. 

260. The difference or distinction between these three subjects may 
be thus familiarly stated. Logic selects, the ideas; Rhetoric clothes 

* It is necessary to observe that the above statements are made, merely 
to give the pupil some general ideas with regard to these fubjeets. Ac- 
♦7 
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them in a suitable dress | and Grammar adapts the parts of the dress to 
the peculiar form of the idea. 

Sol. Again, it may be said that Logic provides the material, rhetoric 
hews it into form, and grammar fits the parts together. 

262. Besides gpmmatical correctness then, the student^ 
who aims at becoming a good speaker and a good writer, must 
pay attention to the Sylty or manner of expressing his ideas. 
Rules relating to this subject, belong to the science of rhet- 
oric. 

263. The fundamental quality of style is Perspicuity, which 
means, clearness to the mind, and easiness to he understood ; 
freedom from obscurity or ambiguity. 

264. The study of perspicuity and accuracy of expression, 
, requires attention ; first, to siv^le toorda and phrases, and then, 

to the construction of sentertces, 

265. Words and phrases employed in the expression of our 
ideas, should be pure, proper, an5 precise ; or in other words, 
Perspicuity and Accuracy of expression, with respect to single 
words and phrases, require the properties called Purity, Pro- 
priety, and Precision. 



OP PURITY. 

266. Purity of style consists in the use of such words, and 
such constructions, as belong to the idiom of the language 
which we speak ; in opposition to words and phrases that are 
taken from other languages, or that are ungrammatical, obso- 
lete, new-coined, or used without proper authority. 

$67. All such words and phrases as the following, should be avoided : 
Quoth he ; 1 wist not ; trevohile ; beliest ; selfsame , delicaiesse, for delicacy 5 
politesse, for politeness 3 hauUur, for baughliness ; incuntbermentf con- 
nexity, martyrisedf for encumbrance, connexion, martyred. 

The introduction of foreign and learned words, unless where necessity 
reouires them, should never be admitted Inio our composition. 

X68. The pupil may correct the following sentences * in which the 
above mentioned rules are violated. 

curate conceptions, of the nature and purpose of these extensive branches 
of the science of lan^age and of thought, can be obtained only from a 
more extended treatise. 

It is frequently the case^ that in the large grammar schools of this city, 
a^ well as in other institutions, opportunity occurs in the course of a gram- 
matical exercise, for the profitable use o( the very general information 
here conveyed. No other apology will, it is presumed, be required for 
the introduction of th^se explanations of other subjects, among Progressive 
Exercises ia English Gramjfktr. 

*The sentences, which follow and which are to be corrected, are all 
taken from Murray^i Exercises, The authors have taken them from that 
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We should be employed dailily in doing good. 

I wot not who has done this thing. 

For want of employment, he streamed idly about the fields. 

That word follows the general rule, and takes the penult 
accent. 

He was an extra genius, and attracted much attention. 

They have manifested great candidness in all the transaction* 

The importance, as well as the authenticalness of the books, 
has been clearly displayed. 

It is difficult to discover tlie spirit and intendment of some 
laws. 

The disposition which he exhibited, was both unnatural and 
incomfortable. 

His natural severity rendered him a very impopular speaker. 

I received the gift with pleasure, but I shall now gladlier 
resign it • 

These are the things highliest important to the growing age. 

It rcpenteth me that I have so long walked in the paths of 
folly. ■' 

Methinks I am not mistaken in an opinion, which I have so 
well considered. 

They thought it an important subject, and the question was 
strenuously debated pro and con. 

The gardens were void of simplicity and elegance and exhib- 
ited much that was glaring and bizarre. 



OP PROPRIETY. 

269. Propriety of language is the selection of such words na 
the best usage has appropriated to those ideas, which we intend 
to express by them ; in opposition to low expressions, and to 
words and phrases which would be less significant of the ideas 
that we mean to convey. 

270. Style may be -pure, that is, it may be strictly English, without 
Scotticisms or GaHicism«, or ungrammatieal, irregular expressions of anv 
kind, and may, nevertheless, be deficient in propriety: for the words 
may be ill chosen, not'adapied to the subject, nor fully expressive of th« 
author's sense. 



work, because manv teachers wish, and some require a Key to exercises 
of this kind ; and had the authors prepared, as they might easily have - 
done, an entirely new selection, they would be obi igea to extend their plan 
so far ait to embrace the preparation of a key. Teachers, therefore, who 
wish a key to these exercises, will find them all, in re^fular order, m the 
Key to MurraWs Exercises, under the same heads with which thejr art 
here presented. 
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371. There are seven pnncqwl rules f<Nr tke preservatioii of 
propriety. 

1. Avoid low expressions. 

2. Supply words that are wanting.* 

3. Be careful not to use the same word in difibrent senses. 

4. Avoid the injudicious use of technical terms ; that is, terms 
or expressions, which are used in some art, occupation or jnt)- 
fession. 

5. Avoid equivocal or ambiguous words. 

6. Avoid unintelligible and inconsistent words or phrases. 

7. Avoid all such words and phrases as are not adapted to 
the ideas, intended to be communicated. 

272. Tht pupil mai/ correct the foUowing sentences in which 
iheJoUowing rule is violated : namdy, 

Avoid low expressions : such as, " Topsj turvy, hurly burly, pellmell ; 
bavin? a month's mind for a thing ; currying favor with a person ; dancing 
attendance on the great/' &c. 

*' Meantime the firitons, led to shift for themselves, were forced to call 
in the Saxons for their defence." The phrase "'fc/J to shift for themsehoes," 
is rather a low phrase, and too much m the fanulisur style to be proper in 
a grave treatise. 

I had as lief do it myself, as persuade another to do it 

Of the justness of his measures he convinced his opponent 
by dint of argument 

He is not a whit better than those whom he so liberally con- 
demns. 

The favorable moment should be embraced ; for he does not 
hold long in one mind. 

He exposed himself so much amongst the people, that he had 
like to have gotten one or two broken heads. 

He was very dexterous in smelling out the views and designs 
of others. 

273. In thefoUomng sentences the second rule is to he applied, 
namdy: 

8apply words that afe wanting. " Arbitrary power I look upon as a 
greater evil than anarchy itself, as much as a savage is a happier state of 
nfe than a slave at the oar : " it should have been, " as much as the state 
of a savage is happier than that of a slave at the oar." 

** This generous action greatly increased his former services : " it should 
liave been, " greatly increased the merit of his former services." 

'' By the pleasures of the imagination or fancy (which I shall use pro- 
miscuously) I here mean," d&c. This passage ought to have had the word 
" terms " supplied, which would have made it correct : " terms which I 
•baU me promiscuously/' 

* See Ellipsis; page 80, Part 1st. and also the Index. 
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The repetition of articles and prepositions is proper, when we intend to 
point out the objects of which we speak, as distinguished from each other, 
or in contrast ; and when we wish that the reader's attention should rest 
on that distinction ; as, ** Our sight is at once Oie most delightful, and the 
most useful of all our senses.'^ 

Let us consider the works, of nature and art, with proper 
attention. 

He is engaged in a treatise on the interests of the soul and 
body. 

Some productions of nature rise in. value, according as they 
more or less resemble those of art 

The Latin tongue, in its purity, was never in this island. 

For some centuries, there waff a constant intercourse between 
France and England, by the dominions we possessed there, and 
the conquests we made. 

He is impressed with a true sense of that function, when 
chosen from a regard to the interests of piety and- virtue. 

274. In the foUomng senUncea the third rule is violated, 
namdy : ^^> " 

In the same sentence, be careful not to use the same wcnrd 
too frequently, nor in different senses. 

" One may have an air which proceeds from a just sufficiency and 
knowledge of the matter before him, which may naturally produce some 
motions of his head and body, which might become the bench better than 
the bar.'» 

In this sentence the pronoun vjhich is thrice used in such a manner as to 
throw obscurity over the sentence. 

An eloquent spe^er may ffive more, but cannot give more 
convincing arguments, than this plain man offered. 

They were persons of very moderate intellects, even before* 
they were impaired by their passions. 

True wit is nature dressed to advantage ; and yet some works 
have more wit than does tbem good. 

The sharks who prey upon the inadvertency of young heirs, 
are more pardonable than those, who trespass upon the good 
opinion of those who treat them with great confidence and 
respect 

Honor teaches us properly to respect ourselves, and to violate 
no right or privilege of our neighbor : it leads us to support the 
feeble, to relieve the distressed, and to scorn to be governed by 
degrading and injurious passions : and yet we see honor is the 
motive which urges the destroyer to take the life of his friend. 

He will be always with you to support and comfort you, and 
in some measure to succeed your labors ; and he will also be 
with all his faithful ministers, who shall succeed you in his 
service. 
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275. In thefoUawing stnteneei (he fourUi rvie is to be ap^M^ 
namely: 

'' Avoid the injudicious use of technical tenns. To infonn those who 
do not undenana sea-phrases, that " We tacked to the larfoord, and stood 
off to sea," would be expressing ourselves very obscurely. Technical 

fkhrases not being in current use, but only the peculiar dialect of a particu- 
ar class, we should never use them but when we know they will be under- 
stood. 

Most of our hands were asleep in their births, when the ves- 
sel shipped a sea, that carried away our pinnace and binnacle. 
Our dead-lights were in, or we should have filled. The main- 
mast was so sprung, that we were obliged to fish it, and bear 
away for Lisbon. 

The book is very neatly printed : the scale-boarding is ample 
and reguliEu*, and the register exact 

276. In ihe foUowing sentences Uujjflh ruU is to he applied^ 
' namely : 

Avoid equivocal or ambiguous words. The following sentences are 
exceptionable in this respect. " As for such animals as are mortal or nox- 
ious, we have a right to destroy them." 

" I lon^ since learned to like nothing but what you do," 

** He aimed at nothing less than the crown," may denote either^ '' Noth- 
ing was less aimed at by him than the crown," or " Nothing inferior to tlit 
crown, could satisfy his ambition." 

"They were both much more ancient among the Persians, than Zoroaster 
or Zerdusht." The or in this sentence is equivocal. . It serves either as a 
copulative to synonymous words, or as a disjunctive of different things. 
If, therefore, the student should not know that Zoroaster and Zerdusht 
mean the same person, he will mistake the sense." 

" And thus the son the fervent sire addrest." '' Did the son address the 
sire, or the sire the son." 

It may be justly said, that no laws are better than the Eng- 
lish. 

The pretenders to 'polish and refine the English language, 
have chiefly multiplied abuses and absurdities. 

It has been said, that not onlv Jesuits can equivocate. 

Solomon the son of David, who built the temple of Jerusalem, 
was the richest monarch that reigned over Uie Jewish people. 

Solomon the son of David, who was persecuted by Saul, was 
the richest monarch of the Jews. 

Lisias promised to his father never to abandon his friends. 

The Divine Being heapeth favors on his servants, ever liberal 
and faithful. 

He was willing to spend a hundred ot two pounds rather than 
be enslaved. 

Imprudent associatioiis disqualify us for the instruction or 
reproof of others. 
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277. In ikefoUowmg smtenees ike sixth mie is to he appKedt 
namdy : 

Avoid untntelligiUe and inconststest words or phrases. '' 1 have ob- 
served/' sajrs Steele, ** that the saperiority among these coffeehouse poli- 
ticians, proceeds from an opinion of gallantry and fashion/' This sen- 
tence, considered in itself, evidently conveys no meanmg. First, it is not 
said whose opinion, their own, or that of others : Secondly, it is not said 
what opinion, or of what sort, favorable or unfavorable, true or false, 
but in general, " an opinion of gallantry and fashion,'' which contains no 
definite expression of any meaning. With the joint assistance of the 
context, reflection, and conjecture, we shall perhaps conclude that the 
author intended to say, ''That the rank among these politicians was 
determined bv the opinion generally entertained of the rank, in point of 
gallantry and fashion, that each of them had attained." 

I seldom see a noble building, or any great piece of ma^ifi- 
cence and pomp, but I think, how little is all this to satisfy the 
ambition, or to fill the idea, of an immortal soul ! 

A poet, speaking of the universal deluge, says ; 

Yet when the flood in its own depth was drown'd. 
It left behind it false and slipp'ry ground. 

The author of the Spectator says, that a man is not qualified 
for a bust, who has not a good deal of wit and vivacity, even in 
^he ridiculous side of his character. 

And in the lowest deep a lower deep* 
Still threat'ning to devour me, opens wide. 

278. In the following sentences, the set^nth rule is to be applied, 
namdy: -^ 

Avoid all such words and phrases, as are not adapted to the ideas you 
mean to communicate ; or which are less significant than others, of those 
ideas. 

He feels any sorrow that can arrine at man, should be, happen to man. 

The conscience of approving one's self a benefactor, is the best ree<Hn- 
pense for being so ; it should be consciousness. 

He firmly believes the divine precept, " There is not a sparrow that falls 
to the ground," &c. It should be doctrine. 

It is but opening the eye and the scene Snters. A scene cannot be said 
to enter : an actor enters, but a scene presents itself, or appears. 

No less than two hundred scholars have been educated in 
that school. 

He is our mutual benefactor, and deserves our respect and 
obedience. 

Vivacitjr is oflen promoted, by presenting a sensible object to 
the mind, instead of an intelligible one. 



••Perhaps this expression may be justified as a poetic licerue in the use 
of the figtire called hyperbole. See No. 235. 
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Thiy broke down the banks, and the country was soon over- 
flown. 

The garment was decently formed, and sown very neatly. 

The proposition, for each of us to relinquish something, was 
complied with, and produced a cordial reconcileinent 

A fop is a risible character, in every one's view but his own. 

An action that excites laughter, wimout any mixture of con- 
tempt, may be called a ridiculous action. 

The negligence of timely precaution was the cause of this 
great loss. 

My friend was so ill that he could not set up at all, but was 
obliged to lay continually in bed. 

A certain prince, it is said, when he invaded the Egyptians, 
placed, in the front of his army, a number of cats and other 
animals, which were worshipped by those jjeople. A reverence 
for these phantoms, made the Egyptians lie down their arms, 
and become an easy coA<}uest 

And when they had kmdled a fire in the midst of the hall, 
and were set down together, Peter set down among them. 

He died with violence ; for he was killed by a sword. 

He had scarcely taken the medicine, than he began to feel 
himself relieved. 

Galileo discovered the telescope ; Hervey invented the circu- 
lation of the blood. 

A hermit is rigorous in his life ; a judge, austere in his sen- 
tences. 

A candid man avows his mistake, and is for^ven ; a patriot 
acknowledges his oppositions to a bad minister, and is ap- 
plauded. 

We have enlarged our family and expenses ; and increased 
our garden and fruit orchard. 

The good man is not overcome by disappointment, when that 
which IS mortal passes away ; when that which is, mutable, 
dies ; and when that which he knew to be transient, begins to 
change. 



PRECISION. 

279. Precision signifies the retrenching of superfluities and 
the pruning of the expression, so as to exhibit neither more nor 
less than an exact copy of the person's idea who uses it 

280. The words used to express ideas may be faulty in three respects. 
First f They may not express the idea which the author intends; but some 
other which only resembles it; secondly j They may express that idea, 
but not fully and completely ; thirdly, They may express it, together with 
something more than is intended. Precision stands opposed to these three 
faults, but chiefly to the last. Propriety implies a freedom from the two 
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former faults. The i^-ords which are used may be proper ; ihat Is, fbey 
may express the idea intended, and they may express it fully 5 but to be 
precise, signifies that the}' express that idea and no more. 

281 . The great source of a loose style in opposition to precision, is the 
injudicious use of words termed synonymous. They are' called synony- 
mous because they agree in expressing one principal idea ; but, for the 
most part, if not always, they express it with some diversity in the circum* 
stances. 

282. The following instances show a difierence in the meaning of words 
reiMited synonvmous, and point out the use of attending, with care and 
strictness, to the exact import of words. 

Custom, habit. — Custom, respects tlie action ; habit, the actor. By cus- 
tom, we mean the frequent repetition of the same act 5 by habit, the effect 
which that repetition produces on the mind or body. By the custom of 
walking oAen in the streets, one acquires a habit of idleness. 

Pride, vaniiy. — Pride, makes us esteem ourselves ; vanity, makes ut 
desire the esteem of others. It is just to say, that a man is too proud to 
be vain. 

Haughtiness, disdain.^-HAughlwesa, is founded on the high opinion we 
entertain of ourselves ; disdain, on the low opinion we have of others. 

Only, cUone.~-On\y, imports that there is no other of the same kind ; 
alone, imports being accompanied by no other. An only child, is one 
that has neither brother nor sister; a child alone, is one who is lef\ by 
itself. There is a difference, therefore, in precise language, between these 
two phrases : " Virtue only makes qs happy 5 '' and " Vutue alone makef 
us happy." 

Wtscfam, prudence^^Wisdom, leads us to speak and act what is most 
proper. Prudence, prevents our speaking or acting improperly. 

Entire, complete.-^A thing is entire, by wanting none of its parts : com- 
plete, by wanting none of we appendages that belong to it. A man may 
bave an entire house to liimflelf, and yet not have one complete apart- 



Surprised, astonished, amazed, confounded, — I am surprised with what 
is new or unexpected ; I am astonished at what is vast or great j I am 
amazed at what is incomprehensible ; I am confounded by wnat is shock- 
ing or terrible. 

h Tranquillity, peace, ca/m.— Tranouillity, respects a situation free from 
trouble, considered in itself; peace, tne same situation with respect to any 
causes that might interrupt it ; calm, with regard to a disturbed irtuatida 
going before or following it. A ffood man enjoys tranquillity, in himself j 
peace, with others ', and calm, after the storm. 

I 283. While we are attending to precision, we must be on our guard, 
lest, from the desire of pruning too closely, we retrench all copiousness. 
To unite copiousness and precision, to be full and easy, and at the same 
time correct and exact in tne choice of every word, i^, no doubt, one of the 
biggest and most difficult attainments in writing. 



884. The pupU maj correct fht foUowvng sentences. 

He was of so high and independent a spirit, diat he abhorred 
and detested being in debt 

Thourgh raised to an exalted station, she was a pattern of 
piety, virtue, and religion. . 

His end soon approached ; and he died with great courage 
and fortitude. 
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He was a man of so much pride and vanity, that he despised 
the sentiments of others. 

Poverty induces and cherishes dependence ; and dependence 
stren^hens and increases corruption. 

This man, on all occasions, treated his inferiors with great 
haughtiness and disdain. 

Tnere can be no regularity or order in the life and conduct 
of that man, who does not give and allot a due share of his time, 
to retirement and reflection. 

Such equivocal and ambiguous expressions, mark a formed 
intention to deceive and abuse us. 



op THE CONSTRUCTION OP SENTENCES. 

Clearness, Umty, Strength and Harmony, 

285. Sentenees, in general ^-should neither be very long, nor very short ; 
long ones require close attention to make us clearly perceive the connex- 
ion of the several parts 3 and short ones are apt to break the sense, and 
weaken the connexion of thought. Yet occasionally they may t>oth be 
nsecl with force and propriety. 

A train of sentences, constructed in the same manner, and with the same 
number of members^ should never be allowed to succeed one another. A 
long succession of either Ion? or short sentences should also be avoided 3 
for the ear tires of either of them when too long continued. 

Whereas, by a proper mixture of long and snort periods, and of periods 
variously constructed, not only the ear is gratified 3 but animation and 
force are given to our style. 

286. The essential re<]liisites of a perfect sentence are clear- 
ness, unity, strength and harmony. 

287. By clearness is meant distinctness of expression, easi« 
ness to be understood, freedom from ambiguity, ^c. 

288. A sentence is clear when the meaning is easily understood, and 
the expressions are such as to leave no doubt of what the writer intends. 

289. By the unity of a sentence is meant, that it contains one 
principal idea ; and that it has one subject or nominative, which 
18 the governing word from the beginning to the end. 

fidO. By the stren^rth of a sentence is meant such a choice 
and arrangement of its words and members, as will exhibit the 
sense to the best advantage, give every word its due weight and 
force, and thereby convey a clear, strong, and full idea of the 
writer's meaning. 

291. By the harmony of a sentence is meant its agreeable- 
ness to the ear. It requires such an attention to the sound of 
words and members as to avoid all harsh and disagreeable com- 
})inations, when others equally expressive can be selected. 
This property, however, should never be sought at the expense 
either of clearness, unity or strength. 
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OF CLEARNESS. 

^292. The first requisite of a perfect sentence is clearness. 

293. Whatever leaves the mind in an^ sort of suspense as to the mean- 
ing, ought to be avoided. Obscurity arises from two causes ; either from 
a wrong choice of words, or a wrong arrangement of them. 

The first thing to be studied is grammatieal propriety. But there may 
be an obscure order of words, where there is no transgression of any gram- 
matical rule. The relations of words, or members of a period, are ascer- 
tained only by the position in which tney stand. 

294. Hence, in the arrangement of sentences the principal rule is that 
the words or members, most clearly related, should be placed in the sen- 
tences as near to each other as possible, so as to make their mutual rela- 
tion clearly appear. 

To show the importance of this rule, a few examples of bad 
arrangement are here presented. 



In the position of the Adverb* 

5J95. There is a cavern in the island of Hoonga, one of the 
Ton^a islands which can only be entered by diving into the 

Here the position of the adverb only makes it qualify can he 
entered, and the sentence implies that nothing can be done 
■with the cavern, except entering it, " by diving into the sea.** 
The proper position of the adverb is before the expression " by 
diving ; ^ thus, ^ which can be entei^d only by diving into the 
Bea," and then the sentence implies, as the writer intended, that 
the only way of entering is, ** by diving," &c. 

296. So likewise in Uie expression " It had almost been his 
daily custom," the adverb is misplaced. It should be ^It had 
been his almost (2at7y custom," ^c. 



The pupil may correct errors in ihe foUomng sentences. 

297. Hence the impossibility appears, that an undertaking 
managed so, should prove successful. 

May not we here say with the poet, that <^ Virtue is its own 
reward?" 

Had he died before, would not then this art have been wholly 
unknown ? 

Not to exasperate him, I- only spoke a very few words. 

It may be proper to give some account of those practices, an- 
ciently' used on such occasions, and only discontinued through 
the neglect and degeneracy of later times. 
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Sixtus the fourth was, if I mistake not, a great collector of 
books at least 

If Louis XIV, was not the greatest kin^, he was the best 
actor of majesty, at least that ever filled a £rone. 

By greatness, I do not only mean the bulk of any single 
ebject, but the largeness of a whole view. 

I was engaged formerly in that business, but I never shall be 
again concerned in it. 

We do those things frequently, which we repent of after- 
wards. 

By doing the same thin?, it often becomes habitual. 

Raised to greatness wiUiout merit, he employed his power for 
the gratification solely 6f his passions. 

297. Attention muft be paid to the position of circumstances; and of 
particular members. 

An author; in his dissertation on parties, thus expresses himself: " Aro 
these desig^ns which any maU; who is born a Briton, in any circumstances^, 
in any situation; ought to be ashamed or afraid to avow ? " Here we are 
left at a loss, whether these wordS; " in any circumstances, in any situa* 
tion,'' are connected with " a man bom in Briton, in any circumstances or 
situation/' or with that man's ** avowing his designs in any circumstances 
or situation into which he may be brought.'' As it is probable that the 
latter was intended, the arrangement ouaht to have been eondacted thus : 
" Are these designs which any man, who is bom a Briton, ought to be 
ashamed or afraid, in any situation, in any circumstances, to avow 7 '^ 

298. It is a rale too, never to crowd many circumstances together, bat 
radier to intersperse them in different parts of the sentence, joined with the 
principal words on wbich they depend. For tastance : ** What I had the 
opportuatty of mentioning to my friend, some time ago, i» conversatioa, 
was not a new thought'' These two circumstances, " some time agoP 
and '' in conversation," which are here put together, would have bad a 
better efieet disjoined, thus : '' What I had m opportunity, seme tune 
afo, of mentioning tormy friend in conversation, was not a new thought." 

299. Words expressing things connected in the thought, ought to be 
placed as near together a» possible, even when their separation would 
convey no ambiguity. This will be seen in the following passages from 
Addison. " For the English are naturally fanciful, and very oAen dwposed, 
by that gloominess and melancholy of temper which are so frequent in oar 
nation, to many wild notions and extravagancies, to which others are not 
so liable." Here the verb or assertion is, by a pretty long circumstance, 
separated from the subject to which it refers. This might have been easily 
prevented, by placing the circumstance before the verb, thus : " For the 
English are naturally fanciful, and by that gloominess and melancholy of 
tsmper which are so frequent in our nation, are often disposed lo many 
wila notions," &c. 

300. From these examples, the following observations will occur : that a 
circumstance ought never to be placed between ttoo capital members of a 
period ; but either between the parts of the member to wdch it belongs^ or 
Insuch a manner as will confine it to its proper member. When the sense 
admits it, the sooner a circumstance is introduced, generally speaking, the 
better, that the more important and sicnifioant worcB may posSsess the last 
place, quite disencumbered. The following sentence is, in tliis respect, 
Multy. ** The Emperor was so intent on the establishment of his absolute 
pewer in Hungary, that he exposed the empire doubly to desolation and 
ruin for the sake or it." Better thus : ** That, for the sake of it, he exposed 
the empire doubly to desolation and ruin." 
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301. This appears to be a proper place to observe, that when dtflferent 
things have an obvious relation to each Qlher, in respect to the order of 
nature or time, that order should be regarded, in assigning them their 
places in the ^sentence ; unless the scope of the passages require it to be 
varied. The conclusion of the following lines is inaccurate in this respect : 
'' But still there will be such a mixture of delight, as is proportioned to the 
degree in which any one of these qualifications is most conspicuous and 
prevailing." The order in which the last two words are placed, should 
be reversed, and made to stand, prevailing and conspictiotis. They 
are conspicuous, because they prevail. 



ThepupU may now correct ihefoUotoing sentences, 

302. The embarrassments of the artificers, rendered the pro- 
gress very slow of the work. 

He found the place replete with wonders, of which he pro- 
posed to solace himself with the contemplation, if he should 
never be able to accomplish his flight 

They are now en^g ed in a study, of which they have long 
wished to know the usefulness. 

This was an undertaking, which, in the execution, proved as 
impracticable, as had turned out every other of their pernicious, 
yet abortive schemes. 

Frederick seeing it #as impossible to trust, with safety, his 
life in their hands, was obliged to take the Mahometans for his 
guard. 

However, the miserable remains were, in the night, taken 
down. 

I have settled the meaning of those pleasures of the imagina- 
tion, which are the subject of my present undertaking, by way 
of introduction, in this paper ; and endeavored to recommend 
the pursuit of these pleasures to my readers, by several consid- 
erations: I shall examine .the several sources from whence 
. these pleasures are derived, in my next paper. 

Fields of corn form a pleasant prospect ; and if the walks 
were a little taken care of that lie between them, they would 
display neatness, regularity, and elegance. 

I have confined myself to those methods for the advancement 
of piety, which are in the power of a prince, limited like ours, 
by a strict execution of the laws. 

Though energetic brevity is not adapted alike to every sub- 
ject, we ought to avoid its contrary, on every occasion, a lan- 
guid redundancy of words. It is proper to be copious some- 
times, but never to be verbose. 

Let but one ^eat, brave, disinterested, active man arise, and 
he will be received, venerated, and followed. 

The scribes made it their profession to teach and to study the 
law of Moses. 

Sloth pours upon us a deluge of cringes and evils, and saps 
the foundation of every virtue. 
8» 
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His labors to acquire knowledge have been productive of 
great satisfaction and success. 

He did every thing in his power to serve his benefactor ; and 
had a grateful sense of the benefits received. 

Many persons give evident proof, that either they do not feel 
the power of the principles of religion, or that they do not be- 
lieve them, 

The comfort annexed to goodness is the pious man's strength. 
It inspires his zeal. It attaches his heart to religion. It accel- 
erates his progress ; and supports his constancy. 

303. Regard must be paid to the disposition of the relative 
pronouns, who, which, what, whose, and of all those particles 
which express the connexion of the parts of speech with one 
another. 

304. A small error in the position of these words may cloud the mean- 
ing of the whole sentence 3 and even where the meaning is intelligible^ we 
always find something awkward and disjointed in the structure of the sen* 
tence, when these relatives are out of their proper place. " This kind of 
wit," says an author, " was very much in vojgue among our cotmirymfn, 
about an age or two ago 3 who did not practise it for any oblique reason, 
but purely for the sake of being witty." We are at no loss about the 
meaning here j but the construction would evidently be mended by dispos- 
ing the circumstance, " about an age or two 'ago," in such a manner as 
not to separate the relative toho from its antecedent our countrymen; in 
this way : '* About an age or two ago^ this kind of wit was very much in 
vogue among our countrymen, who did not practise it, &c. 

306. With regard to relatives, it may be further observed, that obscurity 
often arises from the too frequent repetition of them, particularly of the 
pronouns to/to, and theyf and themj and theirs, when we have occasion to 
refer to different persons j as in the following sentence of Tillotson. ** Men 
look with an evil eye upon the good that is in others, and think that their 
reputation obscures them, and ttieir commendable qnalilies stand in their 
light 5 and therefore they do what they can to cast a cloud over theyn, that 
the bright shining of //m> virtues may not obscure them." This is alto- 
gether careless writing. When we find these personal pronouns crowding 
loo fast upon us, we have of\eu no method lef\, but to throw the whole 
sentence mto some other form, which may avoid those frequent references 
to persons who have before beeo mentioned. 



The pupil may now correct the following sentences. 

306. These are the master's rules, who must be obeyed. 

They attacked Northumberland's house, whom they put to 
death. 

He labored to involve his minister in ruin, who had been the 
author of it 

It is true what he says, but it is not applicable to the point 

The French marched precipitately as to an assured victory ; 
whereas the English advanced very slowly, and discharged such 
flights of arrows, as did great execution. When they drew 
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near the archers^ perceiving that they were out of breath, they 
charged them with great vigor. 

He was taking a view, from a window, of the cathe^dral in 
Litchfield, where a party of the royalists had fortified them- 
selves. 

The laws of nature are, truly, what lord Bacon styles his 
aphorisms, laws of laws. Civil laws are always imperfect, and 
often false deductions from them, or applications of them ; nay, 
they stand, in many instances, in direct opposition to them. 

If we trace a youth from the earliest period of life, who has 
been well educated, we shall perceive the wisdom of the max- 
ims here recommended. 



THE UNITY OF A SENTENCE. 

307. The second requisite of a perfect sentence, is its 
Unity. 

308. The unity of a sentence implies that it contains on€ 
principal idea, and has one subject, or nominative, which is the 
governing word, from the beginning to the end of the sentence. 

309. In every composition^ there is always some connecting principle 
among the parts. Some one object must reign and be predominant. But 
most of all, in a single sentence, is required the strictest unity. For the 
very nature of a sentence implies that one proposition is expressed. It 
may consist of parts, indeed, but these parts must be so closely bound 
together, as to make the impression of one object, upon the mind, not of 
many. To preserve this unity of a sentence, the following rules must be 
observed. 



RULES FOR PRESERVING THE UNITY OF A SENTENCE. 

1. During the course of the sentence, the subject or Nomi- 
native should be changed as little as possible. 

2. Ideas which have but little connexion should be expressed 
in separate sentences, and not crowded into one. 

3. A parenthesis should not occur in the middle of a sen- 
tence. 

4. The sentence should be brought to a full and perfect 
close. » 

310. In obedience to the above rules, the pupil in correcting 
sentences which violate them, must remodel them entirely. If 
there are a number of nominatives, or subjects which cannot be 
connected by a conjunction, or thrown into some other case or 
fonn, the sentence must be divided, and the parts constructed in 
independent sentences. 

311. Thus, in the account of a " Romantic Story," taken from 
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the Quarterly Review, the writer says, " The youth who had 
found the cavern, and had kept the secret to himself^ loved this 
damsel ; he told her the danger in time, and persuaded her to 
trust herself to him." In this sentence there is perfect unity. 
The word " youth " is the governing word, and the pronoun " hf* 
its representative, to prevent tautology, is substituted, to avoid 
the repetition of the conjunction ** andJ* But the writer con- 
tinues, "They got into a canoe ; the place of her retreat was 
described to her on the wa^ to it — ^these women swim like 
mermaids,--she dived after him, and rose in the cavern ; in the 
widest part, it is about fifty feet, and its medium height is guessed 
at the same, the roof hung with stalactites.** Here, every one of 
the rules of unity are violated. The nominative is changed six 
different times. Ideas having no connexion with each other, 
namely ; Their getting into a canoe — ^the description of the 
place of her retreat — the swimming of the women, — her diving 
and rising in the cavern, — ^the dimensions of the cave, and the 
ornaments of its roof, are all crowded into one sentence. The 
expression " these women swim like mermaids " is properly a 
parenthesis, occurring in the middle of the sentence : and the 
clause " the ro^f hung with stalactites," does not bring the sen- 
tence to a full and perfect close. The same ideas intended to 
be conveyed, may be expressed as follows, without violating 
either of the laws of unity. 

" As they got into a canoe, to proceed to the cavern, the place 
of her retreat was described to her. Like the rest of her coun- 
try women she could swim like a mermaid, and accordingly 
diving after him, she rose in the cavern ; a spacious apartment 
of about fifty feet in each of its dimensions, with a roof beauti- 
fully adorned with stalactites." 

312. The unity of a sentence may sometimes be preserved by 
the use of the participle instead of the verb. Thus : " The 
stove stands on a platform which is raised six inches and ex- 
tends the whole lensth of the room." This sentence is better 
expressed thus : *< The stove stands on a platform, raised six 
inches and extending the whole length of the room. 



Sentences to he corrected by (he pupU, in ufhich the Jirst rule qf 
unity is violated. 

313. A short time after this injuiy, he came to himself; and 
the next day, they put him on board a shin, which conveyed 
him first to Corinth, and thence to the island of Egina. 

The Britons, daily harassed by cruel inroads from the Picts, 
were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence ; who con- 
sequently reduced the greater part of the island to tiieir own 
power ; drove the Britons into the most remote and mountainous 
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parts ; and the rest of the country, in customs, religion, and lan- 
g^affe, became wholly auhject to- the Saxons. 

He who performs every employment in its due place and sea- 
son, suffers no part of time to escape without profit; and thus 
his days become multiplied ; and much of life is enjoyed in 
little space. 

Desires of pleasure usher in temptatios, and the growtli of 
disorderly passions is forwarded. 



In (hefoUomng sentences the second rate of unity is violated. 

314. The notioniTof lord Sunderland were always good ; but 
he was a man of great expense. 

In this uneasy state, both of his public and private life, Cicero 
was oppressed by a new and deep affliction, the death of his 
beloved daughter Tullia ; which happened ^oon after her divorce 
from Dolabella ; whose manners and humors were entirely dis- 
agreeable to her. 

Disappointment will often happen to the best and wisest men, 
(not through any imprudence of theirs, nor even through the 
malice or ill design of others ; but merely in consequence of 
some of those cross incidents of life which could not be fore- 
seen,) and sometimes to the wisest and best concerted plans. 

Without some degree of patience exercised under injuries, 
(as offences and retaliations would succeed to one another in 
endless train,) human life would be rendered a state of perpet- 
ual hostility. 

Never delay till to-morrow, (for to-morrow is not yours ; and 
though you should live to enjoy it, you must not overload it 
with a burden not its own,) what reason and conscience tell you 
ought to be performed to-day. 



or ¥Bx sTRBMeTH or A sxirrKKce. 

315. The third requisite of a perfect sentence, is, SbrtngOu 
By this is meant such a dispositioiv and management of the 

several words and members, as shall bring out the sense to the 
best advantage, and give every word and every member, its due 
weight and force. 

316. A sentence may be clear, it may also be compact in all 
its parts, or have the requisite unity, and yet, by some circum- 
stance hi the structure it may fail in that strength of impression^ 
whi^ a better management would have {nroduced* 
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RULES FOR PRKSERYIlVe THE STRENGTH OF ▲ SENTEffCE. 

317. 1. Take from it all words which are not necessary for 
the full expression of the sense. 

2. Pay particular attention to the use of conjunctions, rela- 
tives and particles employed for transiti6n and connexion. 

3. Place the principal word or words in a situation, where 
they will make the most striking impression. 

4. Make the members of the sentence rise in their importance 
above one another in the form of a climax. When a sentence 
consists of two members, the longer should geneilLlly be the 
concluding one. 

5. Avoid ending the sentence with an adverb, preposition or 
any insignificant word, unless it be emphaticaL 

6. In the members of ft sentence in which two things are 
compared or contrasted, where either resemblance or opposition 
is to be expressed, some resemblance in the language or con- 
struction ought to be observed. 



Hie pupU may correct thefollowiw sentences in which the firti 
rule relating to the strength of a sentence is vioUxted,* 

318. It is six months ago, since I paid a visit to my relations. 

Suspend your censure so long, till your judgment on the sub- 
ject can be wisely formed. 

If I mistake not, I think he is improved, both in knowledge 
and behavior. 

When he sees me, he always inquires concerning his friends. 

I hope this is the last tune that I shall ever act so impru- 
dently. 

The reason of his sudden departi!lre, was on account of the 
case not admitting of dela^. 

The people gained nothing farther by this step, but only to 
suspend their misery. 



* It is a g^eneral maxim, tbdt any words wbich do not add some impor- 
tance to the meanings of a sentence, always injure it. Care should there- 
fore be exercised with respect to synonymous words, expletives, circum- 
locutions, tautologies, ana th6 expression of unnecessary circumstances. 
The attention becomes remiss, when word* are multiplied without a 
correspondin|^ multiplication of ideas. ** Content with deservbg a tri- 
umph, he refused the honor of it,'' is better language than to say, ** Being 
content with deserving it,'' &.e. 

" In the Attick commonwealth," says an author, '' it was the privilege 
and birthright of every citizen and poet, to rail aloud and in public." 
Better simply thus : " In the Attick commonwealth, it was the privilege of 
every citizen to rail in publie." 
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There are few worda in the English lan^aase which are 
employed in a more loose and uncircumscnbed sense, than 
those of the fancy and the imagination. 

I intend to make use of these words in the thread of my fol- 
lowing speculations, that the reader may conceive rightly what 
is the subject upon which I proceed. 

How many are there,, by whom these tidings of good news 
were never heard ! , 

These points have been illustrated in so plain and evident a 
manner, that the perusal of the ^ook has given me pleasure and 
satisfaction. 

I was much moved on this occasion, and lefl the place full of 
a great many serious reflections. 

This measure may afford some profit and furnish some 
amusement 

Although he was closely occupied with the affairs of the 
nation, nevertheless he did not neglect the concerns of his 
friends. 

The combatants encountered each other with such rage, that, 
being eager only to assail, and thoughtless of making any de- 
fence, they both fell dead upon the field together. 

I shall, in the first place, hegin with remarking the defects, 
and shall then proceed afterwards to describe the ezcellenciePy 
of this plan of education. 

Thought and language act and re-act upon each other mu- 
tually. 



Jn thtfoUounng sentences the aecondnde ofitrength is vtolated.* 

319. The enemy said, I will pursue, and I will overtake, and 
I will divide the spoil. 

While the earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest, cold, heat^ 
summer, winter, day and night, shall not cease. 

The body of this animal was strong, and proportionable, and 
beautiful. 

Though virtue borrows no assistance from, yet it may oflen 
be accompanied by, the advantages of fortune. 

The knowledge he has acquired, and the habits of application 
he possesses, will probably ipnder him very useful. 



* These liule words, hut, andf or, which, whose, where^ then, there/ore, 
because, &c. arc^ frequently, the most important words m the sentence ; 
fhey are the joints or binges upon whicn all sentences turn j and, of 
course, much of the strength of the sentence must depend upon such parti- 
cles. The varieties in usin^ them are, indeed, so many that no parUcular 
system of rules respectingthem can be given'. 
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Their idleness, and their Inxnry and pleasures, their criminal 
deeds, and their immoderate passions, and their timiditj and 
baseness of mind, have dejected them to soch a degree, as to 
make them weary of life. 

I strenuoDsly opposed those measures, and it was not in my 
power to prevent them. 

For the wisest purposes. Providence has designed our state 
to be checkered with pleasure and pain. In diis manner let us 
receive it, and make the best of what is appointed to be our lot 

In the time of prosperity, he had stored his mind with useful 
knowledge, with good principles, and virtuous dispositions. 
And iherefore Uiey remaifi entire, when the ^s of trouble 
come. 



In IhtfoUomrig 9enUnces the tUrd rule o/atreiagth 19 molaUd.* 

820. I have considered the subject with a good deal of atten- 
tion, upon which I was desired to communicate my thou|^hta. 

Whether a choice altogether une^iceptionable has, m aay 
countrjr, been made, seems doubtful. 

Virgil, who has cast the whole system of Platonic ]^iilo8<(^)hy» 
So far as it relates to the soul of man, into beautiful i^legories, 
in the sixth hook of his iEneid, gives us the punishinent, &c. 

And Philip the fourth was obliged, at last, to conclude 8> 
peace, on terms repugnant to his inclination, to that of his peo- 
ple, to the interest or Spain* and to that of all Europe, in die 
Pyrenean treaty. 

It appears that there are, by a late calculation, upwards of 
fifteen millions of inhabitants, in Great Britain and Ireland. 

And although persons of a virtuous and Ie«med education, 
may be, and too often are, drawn by the temptations of youth, 
and the opportunities of a large fortune, into some irregulari- 
ties, when they come forward into the great worM, it is ever 



* That there ar«; in every sentenoe, aueh eapttsi -wordff on wfaioh the 
meaning principally rests, every one must ' see ; and that these words 
should possess a conspicuous and distinguished place, is equally plain. 
For the most part, the important words are placed in the beginning of the 
sentence; as, " Silver and gold have* I none; but such as I have, give I 
unto thee," &c. " Your fathers, where are they ? " 

Sometimes, however, when we intend to give weicht to a sentence, it is 
of advantage to suspend the meaning for a Utile, and then bring it out full 
at the close. '* Thus," says an author, " on whatever side we contemplate 
tiiis ancient writer, what principally strikes us, is his wonderful invention." 

Some authors greatly invert the natural order of sentences j others write 
mostly in a natural style. Each method has its advantages. The inver- 
ted possesses strength^ dignity, and variety : the other, more nature, ease, 
and simplicity. 
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with reluctance and compunction of mind, because their bias 
to virtue still continues. 

Men of the best sense have been touched, n)ore or less, with 
these groundless horrors and presages, of futurity, upon sur- 
veying the most indifferent works of nature. 

Where are your fathers ? and do the prophets live forever ? 

We came to our journey's end at last with no small diffi 
culty, after much fatigue, through deep roads and bad weather. 

Let us employ x>ur criticism on ourselves, instead of being 
critics on others. 



In the following BentenceSy the fourth rule of strength is violated, • 

321. Charity breathes long-suffering to enemies, courtesy 
to strangers, habitual kindness towards friends. 

Gentleness ought Co diffuse itself over our whole behavior^ 
to form our address, and regulate our speech. 

The regular tenor of a virtuous and pious life, will prove 
the best preparation for immortality, for old age, and death. 

These rules are intended to teach young persons to write 
with propriety, elegance, and perspicuity. 

In this state of mind, every employment of life becomes an 
oppressive burden, and every object appears gloomy. 

By the perpetual course of dissipation, in which sensualists 
are engaged ; by the riotous revel, and the midnight, or rather 
morning hours, to which they prolong their festivity ; by the 
excesses which they indulge ; they debilitate their bodies, cut 
themselves off from the comforts and duties of life, and wear 
out their spirits. 



* In general, it is agreeable to find a sentence rising upon us, and 
growing in its importance, to the very last word, wlien this conslructioo 
can be managed without affectation. " If we rise yet higher, '^ says Ad- 
dison, " and consider the fixed stars as so many oceans of fiame, that are 
each of them attended with a different set of planets ; and still discover 
new firmaments and new Ugbts, thai are sunk farther in those unfaihom- 
able depths of eiher ; we are lost in suoh a labyrinth of suns and worlds, 
and confounded with the ma^ificence and immensity of nature. " 

This sentence is a. beautiful illustration of the rule 3 the members, as 
they succeed one another, rise in importance. Until the reader finds him- 
self lost in " the magnificence and immensity of nature. ^' 

But in the following sentence the arrangement is bad. *' We flatter 
ourselves with the belief that we have forsaken our passions, when they 
have forsaken us. '* It would be better thus : '' When our passions haye 
forsaken us we flatter ourselves with the belief that we have forsakea 
Ihem," 

9 
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tn thtfollowmg sentences the fifth rvie of $trenglh is violaUd. * 
f 

3S2. By what I have already expressed, the reader wiH 
perceive the business which I am to proceed upon. 

May the happy message be applied to us, in all the virtae^ 
strength, and comfort of it 

Generosity is a showy virtue, which many persons are veiy 
fond of. 

It is proper to be long in deliberating; but we should 
speedily execute. 

With Cicero's writings, these persons are more conversant, 
than with those of Demosthenes, who, by many degrees, ex- 
celled the other ; at least, as an orator. 

Sentences in which the sixfh rule qfstrengffi is viohUed, f 

323. Our British gardeners instead of humoring nature^ 
love to deviate from it as much as possible. 

I have observed of late the style of some great ministers, 
tery much to exceed that of any other productions. 

The account is generally balanced : for what we are losers 
bn the one hand, we ^ain on the other. 

He can bribe, but he is not able to seduce. He can buy, 
but he has not ihe power of gaining. He can lie, but no one 
is deceived by him. 



* Agreeably to this rule, we should not conclude with any of the par- 
ticles, of, to, from, with, by. For instance, it is a great deal better to say, 
** Avarice is a crime of which wise men are often guilty, " than to say, 
" Avarice is a crime which wise men are often guilty of. " This is a 
phraseology which all correct writers shun, and with reason. For as the 
mind cannot help resting a little, on the import of the word which closes 
the sentence, it must be disagreeable to be left pausing on a word, which 
produces by itself no idea. See Part 2, No. 47. 

t The foHowing passage from Pope's Preface to his Homer, ftilly exem- 
plifies the rule just given : "Homer was the greater genial ', Virgil, the 
-Detter artist : in the one, we most admire the man : in the other, the work. 
Homer hurries us with a commanding impetuosity 5 Virgil leads ns with 
an attractive majesty. Homer scatters witn a eenerous profusion j Vircil 
bestows with a caremi magnificence. • Homer, Tike the Nile, pours out bis 
riches with a sudden overflow ; *Virgil like a river in its banks, with a con- 
'itant stream." — Periods thus constructed, when introdueed with prc^ri- 
«ety,'and not tetuming too often, herve a sensible beauty. Bufwe mtut 
1>i!ware of carrying our attention to this beaety too far. ft etisht oirty- to 
^be occasionally istudted, when comparison or opposition of ebjetfrts'iiilta- 
rally leads to It. If such a construction as this be aimed at, in iill oiar 
sentences, it leads to a disagreeable uniformity $ produces a regiilarly 
returning clink in the period, which tires the ear 5 and plainly discoveis 
itfiectation. 
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He embfaced the cause of liberty fftiatly, and pursued it 
without resolution ; he ffrew tired of it, when he had much to 
hope ; and gave it up, when there was no ground for appre- 
hension. 

There may remain a suspicion that we overrate the grea&r 
Hess of his genius, in the same manner as bodies appear more 
gigantic, on account x)if theur being disproportioned and m^ 
vhapen. 



OF THE HARMONY OF A 8ENTBNCE, 

3S^ Sound is a quality much inferior to sense ; yet it must 
not be disregarded. Pleasing ideas, and forcible reasoning 
lose much by being communicated to the mind by harsh and 
disa^^reeable sounds. For this reason, a sentence, besides the 

Vitalities already enumerated, under the heads of CUarMsai 
Tmhf and Strength, should likewise, if possible, express the 
quality of Harmony. 



RULES FOE RENDERING SENTENCES HARMONIOU9** 

325. 1. Whatever is easy to the organs of speech, is ff en- 
erally agreeable to the ear ; therefore, such words should bf 
preferred, and such an arrangement of the membens of the seih 
tence adopted, as can be pnnMJtnced without difficulty. 

% Long words and tliose which are composed of a due in- , 
termixture of long and short i^Uable^, are more harmonious 
^an short ones ; and less fatiguing to the ear than those whicli 
wre wholly composed of long, or of short syllables. 

3. The harmony or roetody of the dif^rent periods should 
be varied ; and a proper succession of long and snort sentences 
kept up. 

4. The longest members of a period, and the fhllest an4 
most sonorous words, should generally be reserved for the ooiip 
elusion of the sentence. 

5. The sound should in all cases where it can be done, be 
adapted to the sense. 

6. , The hissing sound of the letter ff, should be avoided* 

* The rules of baimony relate to the choice of words } their arrang^^ 
ment, the order and disposition of the members, and the cadence, or close 
of sentences. 

If we would speak forcibly and effectually, we roust avoid the U4e of 
fuch words as tne following : 1. Such as are compo^ of words already 
compounded^ the several parts of which are not easi^, and thereibre poik 
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Sentences in which the rules of Harmony are violated, 

320. Sobennindedness suits the present state of man. 

To use the Divine name customarily, and without serious 
consideration, is highly irreverent 

From the favorableness with which he was at &8t received, 
great hopes of success were entertained. 

They conducted themselves wilily, and insnared us before 
we had time to escape. 

It belongs not to our humble and confined station, to censure ; 
but to adore, submit, and trust 

closely united.: as, " Unsuceettfulness, torongheadednett, tenderheart* 
tdness : " 2. Such as have the syllables which immediatelv follow the ae- 
cented syllable, crowded with consonants that do not easilv coalesce : as, 
** Qttestionless, chroniclers, conventiclers : " 3. Such as have too many 
syllables following the accented syllable : as, ** Primarilyj cursorily, 
summarily J peremptarineas ; " 4. Such as have a short or unaccented syl- 
lable repeated, or followed by another short or unaccented syllabfo 
very much re.semblinG^ itj as, " Holilyy sillily, lowlily, farriery." 

But let the words themselves be ever so well chosen, and well sounding, 
yet, if they be ill disposed, the melody of the sentence is utterly lost, or 
greatly impaired. 

We may take, for an instance of a sentence remarkably barmonions, 
the folio wmg[ lines from Milton^s Treatise on education : '^ We shall con- 
duct you to a hill-side, laborious indeed, at the first ascent ; but else so 
smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospects, and melodious sounds oo 
every side, that the harp of Orpheus was not more charming." Every 
fhinff in this sentence conspires to promote the harmony. The words are 
weir chosen j full of liquids and soft sounds ; laborious. STnooth, green, 
goodly, melodious, charming ; and these words are so artfully arranged, that 
were we to alter the situation of any one of them, we should, presently, 
be sensible of the melody's suffering. 

The members of a sentence, should not be too long, nor dispropor- 
tionate to each other. When they have a regular and proportional divi- 
sion they are much easier to the voice, are more clearly understood, and 
better remembered, than when this rule is not regarded 3 for whatever 
tires the voice, and offends the ear, is apt to mar Uie strength of the ex- 
pression, and to degrade the sense of the author. 

With respect to the cadence or close of a sentence, care should be 
taken, that it be not abrupt, nor unpleasant. The following instances may 
be sufficient to show the propriety of some attention to this part of the rule 
" Virtue, diligence, and industry, joined with good temper and prudence 
are prosperous in general. " It would be better thus : ** Virtue, diligence, 
and industry, Joined with good temper and pnjidence, have^ever been 
found the surest road to prosperity. " An author speaking of the Trinity, 
expresses himself thus : ** It is a mystery which we firmly belTeve the 
truth of, and humbly adore the depth of. " How much better would it 
have been with this transposition ! ** It is a mystery, the truth of which 
we firmly believe, and the depth of which we humbly adore." 

Though attention to the words and members, and the close of sentences, 
must not be neglected, yet, in no instance should perspicuity, precision, 
or strength of sentiment, be sacrificed to sound. Alt unmeaning words, 
introduced merely to round the period, or fill up the melody, are g^eat 
bferaishes in writing. They are childish and trivial ornaments, by which 
a sentence always loses more in point of weight, than it can gain by such 
additions to its sound. ^ 
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The humbling of those that are mighty, and the precipitation 
of persons who are amSitious, from the towering height that 
they had gained, concern but little the bulk of man. 

Sloth, ease, success, naturally tend to beget vices and follie9» 

I had a long and perilous journey, but a comfortable com- 
panion, who relieved the fatigue of it 

The truly illustrious are they who do not court the praise 
of the world, but who perform such actions as make them in- 
disputably deserve it 

By the means of society, our wants come to be supplied, and 
our lives are rendered comfortable, as well as our capacities 
enlarged, and our virtuous affections called fprth into their 
proper exercise. 

As no one is without his failings, so few want good qualities. 

Providence delivered them up to themselves, and they tor- 
mented themselves. 



OF TUB USE OF THE FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

[ The figures of speech have already been enumerated and 
explained on page 66. ] 

S27. The priocipa] advantages of figures qf speech, are the two fol- 
lowing. 

Firttf They enrich the language, and render it ^re copious. By their 
means, words and phrases are multiplied, for expressing all sorts of ideas; 
for describing even the minutest difierences : the nicest shades and colors 
of thought ; which no lanfuage could possibly do by proper words alone; 
without assistance from Tropes. 

Secondly y The^ frequently give us a much clearer and more strikmg 
view of the principal object, than we could have, if it were expressed ia 
simple terms, and divested of its accessory idea. By a well chosen figure, 
even conviction is assisted, and the impression of a truth upon the mind, 
made more lively and forcible than it would otherwise be. We perceive 
this in the following illustration of Young : ** When we dip too deep in 
pleasure, we always stir a sediment that renders it impure and noxious :" 
and in this instance : " A heart boilinf with violent passions, will always 
seyd up infatuating fumes to the head. " An image that presents so much 
•ongruiiy between a moral and a sensible idea, serves, like an arfum»eat 
from analogy, to enforce what the author asserts, and to induce benef. 

3^. In general, Figures of Speech imply some departure from sim- 
plicity of expression 5 me idea which we mean to convey is expressed in 
a particular manner, and with some circumstance added, which is de- 
signed to render the impression more strong and vivid. When we say, for 
instance, ** That a good man enjoys comfort in the midst of adversity ;'f 
we express our thoughts in the simplest manner possible : but when we say, 
'' To the upright there ariseth light in darkness;^ the same sentiment is 
expressed in a figurative style ; a new circumstance is introduced ; *'light/' 
is put in the place of *^ comfort, " and " darkness " is used to suggest the 
Mea of adversity. In the same manner, to say, ** It is impossible, by any 
search we can make, to explore the Divine Nature fully, '' is to make a 
simple proposition : bat wnen we say, '' Canst tboo, by searching, find 
•9 
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oot the Lord 7 Canst thon find oat the Almighty to perfection 7 It is 
high as heaven, what canst thou do 7 deeper than hell, what canst tboa 
know 7 " this introduces a figure into style ; the proposition being not 
only expressed, but with it, admiration and astonishment. 

329. In the use of the figures of speech, certain rules are to be ob- 
served. Analogy or resemblance is the foundation of figurative expres- 
sions 5 and therefore in judging of the propriety of a metaphor, it is useful 
to form a picture of it in the nund, to see whether the parts agree. Thus 
when the Poet says, 

" And, as I twine the moumfiil wreath, 
" I'll weave a melancholy song: " 

if we present this idea in a picture, we; must represent the poet at a 
loom, weatitt^ a song!! 

330. Agau, when Shakspeare says, 

" To take arms against a sea* of troubles " 

ifwemakea picture of this metaphor, we must repres^t a man clad 
in armor, going out to fight water! The impropriety of inch mixed and 
inconsistent metaphors must be very apparent. 

Hie /oUowing rules relate to Metaphors. 

331. 1. Metaphors should neither be too numerous, too gay, nor too 
elevated ; but suited to the nature of the subject. 

2. They must be drawn from proper objects $ avoiding all such as will 
raise in the mind disagreeMi>ie, mean, or low ideas. 

3. Every metaphor should be founded on a resemblance which id clear 
and striking ; not far fetched, nor difficult to be discovered. 

4. Metaphorical and plain language must not be jumbled together ; 
that is, a sentence should n^er be so con^nfeted that a part of it must 
be understood literally, and a pari metaphorically. 

5. Two different metaphors must not meet together on the sfune sub- 
ject. 

6. Metaphors should not be crowded together on the same subject. 

7. Metaphors should not be too farputst^ed. * 



ThefoUamng sentences contain violations qfiht foregoing rules. 

S3U. No human happiness is so serene' as not to contain any 
alloy. y ' 

There is a time when factions, by the vehemence of their 
own fermentations, stun and disable, one Another. 

I intend to make use of these words in the thread of my 
speculations. 



•Mr. Steele, in hfs " Prosodia Ratiomdts" has r^ued the Poet from 
this inconsistency, by giving the following reading, which he supposes to 
^ the original : 

** To take arms against assail of troubles. '' 
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Hope» die balm of life, darts a ray of light through the thick* 
est gloom. 

The deadi of Cato has rendered the Senate an orphan. 

Let us be attentive to keep our mouths as with a bridle, and - 
to steer our vessel aright, that we maj avoid the rocks and 
shoals, which lie every where around us. 

Since the time that reason be^an to bud, and put forth her 
shoots, thought, during our waking hours, has been active in 
every breast, without a moment's suspension or pause. The 
current of ideas has been always moving. The wheels of the 
spiritual engine have exerted themselves with perpetual motion. 



OF THE TRANSPOSITION OF THE MEMBERS OP 
▲ SENTENCE. 

333. - Sentences consisting of several members may have 
their parts variously arranged without alteration in the signi- 
fication. 

334. Jlie/oUounng example exhibits the manner in which thi$ 
is done : 

He who made light to spring from primeval darkness, will 
make order, a^ last, to arise from the seeming confusion of ^e 
world. '^' ^ . 

From the seeming confusion of the %orfd. He who made 
light to spring from primeval darkness, will make order, at last 
to arise. 

He who made light t» spring from primeval darkness, will, 
from the seeming confusion of the world, make order, at last, 
to arise. 

He who made light to spring from prin^Qval darkness, will, 
at last, from the seeming eonfusion of the world, make order to 
arise. 

He will make order, at last, to arise 4Vom the seeming con- ' 
fusion of the world, who made light to spring from pnmeval 
darkness. 

From the seeming confusion of the world. He will make 
order, at last, to arise, who made light to spring from primeval 
darkness. 

He who made light to spridg from primeval darkness, will, 
at last, make order to arise, from the seeming confusion of the 
world. 



OE VARIETY OF EXPRESSION. 

335. The same idea uaf be expressed in a variety of forms^ 
in the following manner: 
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1. Bt changing the active v^ into the passive, or the pas- 
sive verb into me active. 

2. By the use of the preposition o/; with the objective case 
instead of the possessive ; and the contrary. 

S, By altering the connexion of shcnt sentences : by dif* 
ferent adverbs and conjunctions, and by the use of preposi- 
tions. 

5. By applying adjectives and adverbs, instead of substan- 
Uves, and the contrary. 

6. Bv using the case absolute in place of the nominative 
and verb. 

7. By using the participle, instead of the verb. 

8. By reversing the corresponding parts of the sentence. 

9. By the negative of the contrary, instead of the assertion 
of the thing proposed. 

15. By the union of two or more of the above directions. 

Th$ following senUnce exempli/Us some of'fhe modes of varying 
Viz expression enumerated in (he jn-eceding directions. 

336. If we let a wolf into the fold the sheep will be destroyed. 

A wolf let into the sbeepfold will devour the sheep. 

The wolf ^11 devour the sheep if the sheepfold be left open. 

A wolf faHein^ let into the sheepfold the sheep will l>e devoured. 

If the fold be not carefully shut, the wolf will devour the sheep. 

There is no defence of the sheep from the wolf unless it be kept oat of 
the fold. 

A slaughter will be made amongst the •sheep, if the wolf can get intb 
the fold. 

If we leave the sheepfold open, the wolf wHl devour 'the sheep. 

If the sheepfold be left open, the sheep will be devoured by the wolf. 

The wolf will make a slaughter among the sheep, if the fold be not 
carefully shut, dtc. &.c. 



' OF STYLE. • 

337. Variety of ezpressbn leads to, the consideration of Sttlx | 
which, as has already been stated, is the peculiar manner in which a 
writer expresses his thoughts. 

The requisites of a good style are perspicuity * and ornament. 

330. Ornament in style consists in the use of figurative language, the 
adaptation of the sound to the sense, and the selection of such expressions 
as are harmonious and pleasing (o ibe ear. 

339. In Dr. Blair's Treatise on Rhetoric, twelve kinds t of style art 

* Perspicuity has already been explained. See Page, 78, No. 263. 

t The first four kinds above mentioned, are founded on the degree of 
perspicuity, — the next five relate to the omanient,r-»and the last three 
refer to the ideas which the author intends to convey. An imitation of 
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described, namelr, Thk Concise, Thi Diffuse, The Nervous, 
The Feeble, The Dry, The Plain, The Neat, The Elegant, 
The Flowery, The Simple. The Affected, and The Vehe- 
ment. 

..^' T^* Concise Style is one in which the author compresses 
his ideas in the fewest possible words, and employs those only which are 
most expressive. 

341. Thy Diffuse Style is that in which the writer unfolds his 
thought full;jr, placing it in a variety of lights, and giving the reader every 
possible assistance for understanding it completely. 

344. The Nervous Style is that in which the writer gives a strong 
and full impression of bis meaning, employing none but the most expres- 
sive words, and using those fie^ures only, which will render the picture ho 
would set before us more lively and complete. 

343. The Feeble Style is the reverse of the nervous — the 
author appears to have but an indistinct view of the subject ; his ideas 
seem loose and wavering j unmeaning words and loose epithets escape 
him 5 his expressions are vague and general ; his arrangement is indis- 
tinct, and feeble, and our conception of his meaninc^ will be faint. 

344. The Dry Style excludes all ornament of every kind, and, con- 
tent with being understood, aims not to please the fancy nor the ear. 

345. The Plain Style admits but little ornament. A writer of 
this kind rests almost entirel v on his sense j but, at the same time, studies 
to avoid disgusting us as a dry and harsh writer. 

346. The Neat Style is characterized by attention to the choice of 
words, and the graceful collocation of ihem. It admits considerabl&oma- 
ment, but not of the highest nor the most sparklin? kind. 

348. An Elegant Style possesses all tne virtues of ornament 
without any of its excesses or its defects. It implies a great degree of per- 
spicuity and proprieti^ 3 puritv in the choice of words, and care and dex- 
terity in their harmonious anci happy arrangement j and while it informs 
the understanding, it employs all the requbites to please the fancy and 
the ear. 

348. The FloWery or Florid Style is marked by excess of 
ornament. Figurative language abounds, and the writer seems more in- 
tent upon beaul^ of expression, than solidity of thought. 

349. The Simple Style is where the thou^ts appear to rise natn- 
rallv from the subject ; the subject itself is considered with strict regard 
to the rules of unity, and is presented without much ornament or pomp of 
language. 

^. The Affected Style is the reverse of the simple. The 
writer uses words in forced and juncommon meanings. His thoughts are 
strained and unnatural. His ideas are clothed in pompous language j and 
the ornament by which they are decked, is remarkable for singularity 
rather than beauty. 

361. The Vehement Style is characterized by a peculiar ardor. 
It is a glowing style, t^e language of one whose imaginations and pas- 
sions are heated, and strongly af^ted by his subject. K implies strength 5 
but is not inconsistent with simplicity. 

352. To acquire a good style, the following directions are given bj 
Dr. Blair. 

1. Study olear ideas of the subject on which you are to write or to speak« 

the various ttjrlos is recommended (o all who wish to acquire ease^ ia 
writing. Protestor -Newman's work on Rhetoric presents an illustration 
ofthe various kinds of style which should be studied by all. His valu- 
able treatise on Rhetoric cannot be too highly recommended. 
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2. Conjpoce frequeBtly, aad with earew 

3. Make yovncif acquaioted with the style of the best aothon. 

4. Avoid a servile imitatioa of any author whatever. 

5. Adapt yoar style to the subject, and to those to whom it b ad- 
dressed. 

6. Let not attention to style be so devoted, as to pfevent a higher de- 
gree of attention to the thoaghu. 



OP LOGia • 

353. The purpose of Logic, is to direct th^ intellectaal 
powers in the investigation of truUi, and in the commmiicatioii 
of it to others. 

354. Logic bstmcts as in the right use of terms, and distin^cushes 
their various kinds. It teaches the nature and varieties of propositions ; 
explains their properties, modifications and essential parts. It analyzes 
the structure of arguments, and shows bow their truth may be discovered, 
and their fallacy detected. Lastly it describes those methods of classifi- 
cation and arrangement, which will best enable us to retain and apply tha 
knowredire, which we have acquired. 

965. The intellectual powers, or the powers of the mind, t are, 1. Per» 
eeption ; ^. Consciousness ; S. AUerdion;^. Abstraction :o* Association: 
6. Analysis ; 7. Comparison; 8. Conception; 9. Irtventiou'; 10. Imagi- 
fiaHon; 11. 3iemor^; 12. Reasoning; and IS. Jtidginent. 

366. Perception is the faculty, by which we gain all our knowledge of 
the powers and qualities of material objecU. It may be called the eye of 
tfie mind. The rastniments of perception are Ihe nve corporeal senses, 
seet^, hearing J feeling, tastmg, and smelling. 

Sffi. Consciousness, or reflection is the nodce which the mind takes of 
hs own operations. 



** Besides the general acknowledgement in the list of authorities con- 
sulted in the preparation of thiswork, the authors deem it proper to state, 
that the sources from which the followirg pages on Logic are principally 
taken, ( and in many instances word for word,) are Taylor's Elements 
of Thoneht, Stewart on the Mind, and the Elementary Treatise of Dr. 
Hedge, Tate of Harvard University. To the latter especially, these pages 
are largely indebted. 

f The mind is that which perceives, feels, knows, thinks, remembers, 
acts, aad is conscious of continued existence. Besides impressions from 
the external world, received through the senses, the mind is liable to feel- 
hugs which arise from the several organs and functions of the body, such 
as Its APPETITES, and other corporeal sensations. It is moreover subject 
to states of feelin?, which, thousii belonging to the mind, never take 
place without, at the same time, smecttng the body, either in a gender, or 
a move violent degree. These feelings are called smotjoks, or pas 
«I0VS } weh as /eve, haired, fetiar, ^c^ 



S58. Attentioa * is the immediatt dhection of fhe nind to a snlijcet. 

369. Abstraction* is the act of considering one or more of the prep- 
^erties or circumstances of an object, apart from the rest. Thiu;, we jnay 
consider the lejiffih of a bridge, without regarding its breadth or construc- 
tion. 

360. Association is that connexion among the ^tboogfats, affections and 
operations of the mind, by which one has a tendency to introduce an* 
ether. 

361. Analysis is the separation of some compound body^ into seirerfil 
component parts, and the distinct consideration of those parts succes- 
•ively. 

362. Gompaiisee ii the aet of contemplatiq^itwo things in reference to 
•aeh other, i«r the purpose of diseoTenng their agreement or ^agree- 
ment. 

363. Cone^jrtion is the bnaging before the mind, by a voluntary ftct, 
of some image of -what has neretofoie been perceived, and w^ich it 
thought of apttrt firom any distinct recollection or past time. 

364. Invention is the production of new images, or ideas. 

375. Imagination is the joining together of images in new forms fit 
eombinaiions. 

366. Memory is the &o«Ity which eonables us to Ireasore up, and pr^ 
serve for future use, the knowled^ wluch we «oquhFe. This faculty im- 
plies not only a capacily of vetainine knowledge *, but also a power of 
recalling it to our thoughts, when we nave occasion to apply it to use. 

367. Reasoning is a process, by which unknown truths Hire inferred 
£rom those which are already known or admitted. 

368. Judgment is the act of the mind in deciding, or pronouncing "con- 
cerning two or more things when placed in comparison, that they afo 
equal or 'Unequal, like or unlike, f we. 



OF liOOICAL' TERMS. 

369. First ; Tenns are either simple, complex or collective. 

370. A simple term is a single word, as man, horse, tree. 

371. A complex term, consists of two or more words, ex- 
pressive of one idea, as, llie human rcux* 



* Attention and Abstraction, form the essential di^erence between wan 
and brute ; as well inteljeeiuall v, a^ naturally. ( See Taylor's Elements 
of Thought. J AbstracUon leads to another operation, called Generali- 
zation ; which is the process of reducihg things which agree in certain 
respects to kinds or classes. 

t These powers of the mind whfeh have nowbeen enumerated and ex- 
plained, are all susceptible, of cultivation and improvement, and it is the 
principal business of education to cultivate and exercise them. Those 
studies are therefore most useful and important to young persons which 
-call into action the greatest number of these powers individually. At 
.many young persons become teachers of elementary schools without the 
benefit of a more extended education than can be acquired in '' common 
schools," the authors have deemed the yery brief account, now .given, tof 
the intellectual facultiei;, useful in a work .expressly designed ibrcaouiMB 
^YChods. 
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372. A collective term is a single word, which denotes 
several individuals, as an army, a flock, a people. 

373. Secondly, Terms are called absolute and relative. 

374. An absolute term represents an object or quality, 
without expressing its relation to any other thing, as man^ river ^ 
mountain, roundness, &c. 

375. A relative term denotes an object so far only as it is 
connected with some other object 

Thui the worA/atherj implies a man. so far only, as he is considered 
as the author of existence to another individual, denominated m reference 
lo him, son ; and these two xerma/ather and son, intimating each other l>y 
a reciprocal reference, are called correlative terms. So husband and 
loi/c, brother and sister , teacher and pupUj are correlative terms. 

571. 77itrd/y; Terms are univocal, equivocal, and synpnymous. 

872. Univocal terms are such as have invariably the same signifi- 
cation. 

373.^ Equivocal terms are such, as are employed in diflTerent senses. 
Thus the word head may signify a part of a nail, of an animal, or of a dis- 
. course ; it is therefore an equivocal i!brm. . 

374. Synon vmous terms are different words expressing the same ihmg j 
as wave and biUow. 

315. Fourthly ; Terms are abstract and concrete. 

376. An abstract term is one which si^niSes some quality or attribute, 
without reference to any subject in which it may be found j as roundness, 
hardness, whiteness, &c. 

377. Concrete terms denote both the attribute and the subjects to which 
they belong ; as Philosopher, Statesman, Mechanic. 

578. jfwy; Terms are either singular or universal. 

379. A singular term is the proper name of some individual person, 
place or thing ; as Alexander, London, Etna, 

380. Universal terms, are names indiscriminately applicable to many 
individuals by reason of certain properties which they possess \n common. 

Thus, man, city, river, mountain, &c, are universal terms. 



OF GENUS AND SPECIES. 

381. A species denotes a class, or sort, including only in- 
dividuals. 

382. A genus denotes a class,, including several species. 

383. Thus the word man is a species including many indi- 
viduals ; but the word animal \q a genus including not only the 
species man, but also many other species,* such as heasl, bird, 
&c. 



* A word may be a genus or a species, according as it is compared 
with another word more or less comprehensive in its signification. Thus 
the word man, which in the preceding sentence is called a species, be- 
comes a genus when compared with the word Englishman, Frenchman^ 
Indian, &c. 
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384. In distributing things into gentis and species, regard is 
to be had to the comprehension and extension, of general terms. 
. 385. By the comprehension of a term is meant, the aggre- 
gate of all the known properties of the thing, or class of things, 
to which it is applied. 

386. By the extension of a term is meant, the number of 
individuals to which it may be applied. 

387. It is a maxim in Lo^ic, that as the comprehension of a general 
term, is enlarged, its extension must be diminished ; and the contrary. 
Hence the comprehension of a species is ^freater than that of the genus^ 
to which it is subordinate ; Jbr the species includes all the attributes ef 
the genus, and others in addition. Thus in the following subordinate 
terms, swallow, bird, animal, all lh§ attributes of bird, are found in swallow, 
and all those of animal, in bird 3 but in each remove^ a part of the first 
collection of attributes is discarded. With regard to their extension the 
case is different ; that of animal is greater than that of bird, and that of 
bird greater than that of swallow. 

388. The property or collection of properties, by which any species 
i« distinguished from every oth^ species of the same genus, is the «pe- 
cijic di^erence. Thus, wine, cider, and perry, are all three juiceg, but the 
circumstance that wine is pressed from grapes, is the specific difference, 
which distinguishes it from cider, which is pressed from apples, and from 
perry, whicn is the juice of pears. 

389. Definitions are of two kinds, nominal, or of the name, and real, 
or of the thing. 

390. A nominal definition is merely a specification of the object, to 
which a name is applied. 

391. A definition of the thing is an ^analysis of a thing or an enume-. 
ration of its principal attributes. 

392. A aefinition may be considered as divided into two parts, the 
germs and the difference. Thus a bird is an animal, which has wings, 
feathers, and a hard glossy bill. Here animal is the genus, denoting 
what bird, has in common with horse, deer, elephant, dog, &cj the 
other terms denote the specijc difference, pointing out the properties 
which distinguish bird from every other species of animals. 

393. Division is the explication of any whole by the enumeration of 
its component parts. Thus a tree is divided into tiunk, roots, branches, 
&.C. animal, into beast, bird, fish, insect. 

394. A proposition is a sentence in which something is affirmed or 
denied; or it may be defined, a verbal representation of some percep* 
tion, act, or affection of the mind. 

Every complete sentence is a proposition. 

395. There are three parts of a preposition, namely. The subject, 
the predicate, and the copula. 

396. The subject, is that concerning which something is either affirmed 
or denied. 

397. The predicate, is that which is asserted or denied. 

398. The copula is that by which the subject and predicate pre con- 
nected. 

Thus, in the sentences : 



10 



Knowledge is valuable: 
Courage is not rashness ; 
Be tbou^exalted : 
Are ye mpn 1 
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The wordi knowledge, courage^ thou and fr«, are the sobiects, vabuMe, 
riuhness, exalted, and men, are tne predicates, is, it not, be and are, are 
the predicates. 

399. The eopala is always some infleetion of the verb to be, either ex- 
preseed or underttood ; for althoagh this verb does not always occur in a 
proposition, it is always implied. Thns, when we say, I think — The sun 
risee ; these words imply, I am thinking, — The son is rising. 

400. A single word may sometimes contain a complete proposition } 
thus, attend, rejoice, imply. Be thou attentive — Be thou rejoicing. 

401. The copula sometimes includes the predicate 3 as, Troy was; 
that is, Troy was existent. 

403. The subject of a proposition usually stands first, and the pre* 
dicate last ; but this order is frequently inverted. 

403. An identical proposition is one whose subject and predicate are 
composed of the same word or words, and express precisely the same idea. 

404. A simple proposition is one, whose subject and predicate are 
composed of simple terms. 

405. A eomnlex proposition has one or both of its terms complex. 

406. The subject of a complex proposition is sometimes represented by 
the pronoun it^ and afterwards distinctly expressed, thus : 

It is impossible to guess at the term, to which our forbearance would have 
extended. '^ Here the pronoun U^ at the berimiing of the sentence, stands 
for the expression "to guess at the term,^ and the proposition, by dis- 
carding the pronoun, becomes : To guess at the term to which our for- 
bearance would have extended, is impossible. 

407. Any proposition is complex, whose subject or predicate is defined 
by annexing to it a word, which limits its signification. Thus, Upright 
men are respected. Here the word upright limits the word men to a cer- 
tain kind. 

408. A modal proposition, is one whose copula is qualified by some 
word or words, representing the manner of the agreement or discrepancy 
between the subject and the predicate. 

409. A proposition is rendered modal by the introcTuction of the aux- 
iliary verbs, may, can, must, ought, and the like. 

4i0. Propositions considered with regard to their quality, are eithar 
affirmative or negative. 

411. Affirmative propositions are those m which the predicate and the 
subject are asserted to agree. 

412. Negative propositions are those in which the predicate is declared 
to be incompatible with the subject. This is usiially done by the negative 
particle, not.** 



* AH discourse may be resolved into a series of propositions, each of 
which declares or asserts that something is' or is not, may be, or may not 
be ; that one thing is etpial to, or like to, unequal, or unlike to some other 
thing. Every verb with its nominative 3 or, if it be an active verb, with 
its nominative and objective cases, is an affirmative proposition, and be- 
comes a negative one b^ the addition of a negative particle. The altered 
termination or the auxiliary, which fixes the tense of the verb, is a concise 
way of attaching to the affirmative another affirmative, which conveys the 
term of the alleged fact. Again, the mood is a third affirmative, suc- 
cinctly attached to the principal one, and which declares the circum- 
stances of possibility, or doubt, or desire, which belong to it. An adverb 
is another condensed proposition, attached to the first. For example, — 
** Alexander might long have ruled the worid. *'. This affirmative contains 
four distinct assertions, namely 3 
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413. Propotitiois considered witb regard to their quality , are either 
tiniversal, or particular. 

414^ A universal proposition is one, whose subject is a general term, 
used in the whole of its extension. The signs of universality are all, eachj 
every f no, neither, and the like. 

Thus: 

All free a^nts are accountable. 

Every sin is a violation of the Divine Law. 

When the sign of universality is omitted, or the indefinite article 
is placed before the general subject, the proposition is called indefinite. 
Thus: 

Planets are continually changing their places. 

A just sovereign regards the- welfare of his subjects. 

These subjects are taken in their widest extent ', fbr^ if there were any 
planet that did not change its place, or any just sovereign that did not re- 
gard the welfare of his subjects, the proposition would not be true. 

416. A particular proposition is one, whose subject is a general term , 
but is taken only in a part of its extension. The signs of particularity; 
are, some, numy, most, tenertU,/ew, and the like. 
Thus: 

Some animals are amphibious. 
Many buildings were destroyed. 

The words some and many restrain the subjects, animals and buildings, 
and intimate that a part only .of the individual beings, which they include, 
will admit the predicates, amphUnom and destroyea. 

416. A single proposition is one whose subject is the proper name of 
-some individual, person, or thing, or a common name, restricted by a 
definitive pronoun. 
A., 

-Wfed founded the University of Oxford. 
T%U general was defeated. 

Singular propositions are elas^d with oniversals, because the sabjoct, as 
it represents only an individual, is tsJcen in its whole extension. Every 
proposition therefore is either universal or particular. 



First: Am implied fM>^a^<;—- AJexander did not long govern the 
world. 

Secondly : An qfHrmaiiffe isnpUed ; — Alexander had the power of lonf 
governing the world 3 that is, if he had restrained his appetites and pas- 
aions. 

Thirdly ; An afir motive of the time ,"— •he might heme done so : namely, 
in that distant age in which lie lived. 

Fourthly : An ajfirmative conclusion ;*^ If Alexander had not de- 
stroyed himself by his excesses, it is probable that his conquests would 
have remained in his possession to the end of the longest term of human 
life. 

We do not often stop to recollect, how much meaning is condensed 
within five or six words, by the aid of grammatical forms. If it were not 
that these methods of eomprehension enable langnage to keep pace with 
the rapidity of thought, it woold be almost osel^ as a medium of inter- 
course. 
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417. In trery uairersal propesitioii the subject is universal 5 and in 
every particular proposition the subject is particular. 

418. In bAI affirmative propositions the prbdic^ate is particular 5 and in 
all negative propositions it is universal. 

419. Opposition in propositions implies a disagreement in respect of 
quality. Two propositions having the same subject and the same predi- 
eate, are said to be opposite when the one absolutely denies, in whole or 
in part, what the other affirms. 

Every defensive war is just. 
Some defensive wars are not just. 

430. The conversion of a propogidon is the transposition of its fenns, 
00 that the subject shall take the place of the predicate, and the predicate 
theplace of the sabjeet, with the preservation of truth. 
Thus: 

All swallows are birds. 
Convene . Some birds are swallows.' 

, Every bird is an animal. 

Converse, That which is not an animal, is not a bird. 

421. A compound proposition has tw6 or more subjects, or pre^eatev 
or both 3 and may be resolved into two or more propositions. 



OF SYLLOGISMS. 

422. A syllogism is an argument, consisting of three propositions 3 ihm 
last of which is deduced from the two preceding. 

Thus: 

Every man thinks. 
Peter is a man. 
Therefore Peter thinks. 

423. The syllogism is founded on this fundamental principal : namely, 
whatever mayoe affirmed of any genus, may be affirmed of all the spe- 
cies, included under it, and whatever mav be affirmed of any ^enerd 
term, may be affirmed of every species and individual, included wiitun its 
extension. 

424. EVery assertion accompanied by a reason why it is made, con- 
tains the elements of a syllogism. Thus, " No language is perfect 
because it is a human invention, ^ — • t|yis sentence may thus be reduced 
to the form of a syllogism. 

No human invention is perfect. 
Every language is a-faaman invention-. 
Therefore no ^guage is perfect. 

425. A compound syllogism consists of more than three propositions^ 
and may be resolved into two or Aiore syllogisms. 

426. The following is an example of a compound syllogism. 

If men are to be punished in another World, Grod must be the puvsher; 
If Qod be the punisher, the punbbment must be just 3 
If the punishment be just, the punished must be guilty 3 
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If the pnnished be guilty, they could have don« oUi^rwiM ; 
If they could hare done otherwise, they were free agento ; 
Therefore; if men are liable to posislunent in another world, they mxist 
be free. 



OF SOPHISMS. 

427. A sophism is an argument which contains a latent fallacy under 
the general appearance of correctness. 

4SS. The sophisms which are most frequently practised are, 

First : Igncraiio Elenchi, or a misapprehension of the question. This 
sophism is committed when the arguments employed are of a nature to es^ 
tablish some other point, foreign to the question m debate ; as if a person 
should attempt to prove that Alfred the Great was a scholar, by affirming 
only that he founded the University of Oxford. 

4«9. Secondly : Petitio Prijicipii, or a begging of the question. This 
consists in offering as a proof of a proposition, the substance of that pro- 
position in other words. Thus a person attempts to prove that God is 
eternal, by asserting that. Ids existence is without beginning, and wiHiout 
€»i,— words which have the same meaning with etemaL 

430. Thirdly: Argidng in a circle. This consists in making two 
propositions reciprocsJly prove each other. Thus some christians prove 
the truth of the scriptures, by the infallible testimony of the church ', and 
then establish the infallibility of the churches, by the authority of the scrip- 
tures. 

431. Fourthly : Non causa pro causa, or the assignation of a/alse 
cause. Thus, should the appearance of a comet be followed by a famine, 
pestilence, or other grievous calamity, many people would consider the 
comet, as the cause of that caliuvity. 

432. Fifthly, FcUlacia accidentis^ This consists in pronouncing con- 
cerning the general nature or properties of a thing, from some accidental 
circumstance. As, if a medicme nas operated unfavorably, weak persons 
are ready to reject it universally ; or if its good effects have been extra- 
ordinary, they are ready to adopt it in all cases whatsoever. The ^reat 
cause of error, is the substitution of local, partial, temporary connexions, 
for universal and unchangeable. 

The great remedy of error, is the extensive observation and compar- 
ison of particulars, or laborious induction 5 and this is the true Logic. 



RULES OF COI^TROVERSY. 

433. The following Rules of controversy should be observed by all 
who aim at truth and justice in debate. 

1 . The terms, in which the question in debate is expressed and the 
precise point at issue, should be so clearly defined, that there can be no 
misunderstanding respecting them. 

2. The parties should mutually consider each other, as standing on a 
footing of equality in respect to the subject in debate. Each should con- 
sider the other as possessing^ equal talents, knowledge, and desire for 
truth, with himself; and that it is possible therefore that he may be in the 
wrong and hisvadversary in the right. 

3. All expressions, which are unmeaning, or without effect in regard 
to the subject in debate, should be strictly avoided. 

4. Personal reflections on an adversary should never be indulged. 

•10 
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5. No one bat a riglit to aeoue hb adrertary of indireet mothres. 

6. The consequences of anjr doctrine are not to be charged on hbn who 
m aintai n s it, unless he ex]>ressljr avows them. 

7. As trutlK and not victory, is the professed object of controreny, 
whatever proofs may be advanced, on either side, should be examined with 
fairness and candor ; and any attempt to ensnare an adversary by the 
arts of sophistry, or to lessen the force of his reas<ming, by wit, cavilling, 
or ridicule, is a violation of the rules of honorable controversy. 



RULES OF INTERPRETATION. 

434. To ascertain the true meaning of a written document, is often dif- 
ficult and embarrassing even when it is of recent date and in our own Ian- 
gua|;e. The following rules should be observed in -the interpretation of 
writings of erery Idho. 

435. 1. The interpreter of a written document, most have a thorough 
knowledge of the language in which it is written. 

2. He must possess an intimate acquarotance with the subject of the 
writing, and of the particular meaning of the terms used in connezios 
with that subject. 

3. The true interpretation of a writing often requires a knowledge of 
the character of its author. Allowance must be made for his peculiar 
bent of mind, temperament, vocation, political and religious tenets. 

4. The genuineness of the text must be ascertained, and whether there 
be no corruptions or interpolations in it. 

5. The interpreter should be well acquamted with the history of the 
eountry and of toe period in which he wrote. 

6. The mind of the interpreter should be wholly free from all ante- 
eedent bias in favor of any system, doctrine or creed, which might influ- 
ence his judemient in the interpretation he is about to make. 

7. In making the interpretation of a document, the subject and predi- 
cate should be carefully distinguished 5 the various sentences and clauses 
fhoold be construed in reference to each other ; and the resulting sense of 
all the parts should be connected and consistent. 

8. Words which admit of different senses, should be taken in their most 
common and obvious meaning ; unless such a construction lead to absurd 
consequences, or be inconsistent with the known intention of the writer. 

9. Doubtful words and phrases must always be construed in such a 
sense, as will make them produce some efi^ct, and not in such a sense as 
will render them wholly nugatory. 

10. When any words or expressions are ambiguous, and may consist- 
ently with common use, be taken ifl^ different senses, thev must be taken 
in that sense, which is agreeable to the subject, of which the writer was 
treating. 

U. violations of the rules of grammar do not vitiate a writing, in which 
the sense is distinctly expressed. When a passage is imoerfect or unin- 
telligible, the interpreter is at liberty to supply such words, as are mani- 
fest^ necessary to render its sens^ complete. But he is not allowed in a 
similar case to expunge certab words from the text, in order to give an 
intelligible meaning to those diat remain* 

12. When there are no special reasons for the contrary, words should 
be construed in their literal rather than in their figurative sense 3 relative 
words should be referred to the nearest rather than to a remote antecedent ; 
and words which are capable of being understood in either, should ba 
taken io their generic rather than m their tpecific sense. 
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13. How general soever may be the words, in which a covenant is ex- 
pressed, it comprehends those things only, on which it appears that the 
parties intended to contract, and not those, which they haa not in view. 
But when the object of the covenant is a universality of thin^, it compre- 
hends all the particular things which compose that universality even those, 
of which the parties had no knowledge. 

14. Whatever is obscure or doubtful, in the covenant should be inter- 
preted by the intention of the parlies. If the intention of the parties does 
not appear from the words of tne covenant, it should be inferred from the 
existing customs and usages of the place, in which it was made. If the 
words of a covenant contradict the well known intention of the parties, ' 
this mtention must be regarded rather than the words^ 



FiNia. 



U3T OP WORKS CONSULTED BY THE AUTHOES 
IN PREPARING THIS GRAMMAR. 



1. Tbe treatbes on English Grammar, which bear the names of Lowth, 
Johnson, Murray, (Grammar «nd Exercises, 8vo.) McCulloch, Locke, 
Colborn, Brown, Barrett, Comly, Dearborn, Staniford, Greeuleaf, Kirk- 
ham, Walker, Putnam^ Sanborn, Smith, Frost, Ingersoll, Fowie, Fitch, 
Nuttlnr, Richardson, Lenne and Hamlin. 

t. The foUowinir anonymous treatises : '' A new Grammar or the 
Epglish Language, ^ Boston, 1837 1 ** An Essay on Punctuation, " Lon- 
don 1786: "The Little Gramraarian/^Bostou, 1822: Inductive Gram- 
mar. • -. 

3. The Latin Grammars of the following authors : Adams, (Gould's 
edition, ) Andrews and Stoddard, Bayley's English and Latin Elzercises, 
Hudson's Introduction to the Latin Tongue. 

4. The Greek Grammars of Valpy, Buttman, The Messeurs Port 
Royal, Hackenburgh, The Gloucester Greek Grammar. 

6. Carey's English Prosody, and key to the same, Hartley's Punduation, 
Parson's Analytical Vocabulary, Pmnock's Elements of Punctuation, 
Pickbourne's Dissertation ou the English Verb, Parker's Exercises jn Rhe- 
torical Reading". Porter's Analysis of Rhetorical Delivery, Rush on the 
Voice, Roe's Elements of F.ngfisb Metre, Value's Rational System of 
TeachinjB^ Modern Languages, Steele's Prosodia Rationalis, Steele's Ele- 
ments ofPunctualion, Town's Analysis of Derivative words. Fitch's Com- 
prehensive Guide, Fisher's Young Man's Best Companion, Gradus ad 
Parnassum, Lectures before the American Institute of Instruction, Mul- 
key's Oriheopy, Sequel to Worcester's Spelling Book, Watt's Art of 
Readme, Walker's Rhetorical Grammar, Walker's Teacher's Assistant, 
Kippmgham s Composition. Rice's Composition, Parker's Exercises in 
Composition, Pierpont's First Class Book, and National Reader, Bai- 
Or«mI«^""5f il!!?.!.?l'*** J^.^^» Sheridan's Art of Reading, Barber's 



pifJ!!??^' °/ J'T'"**''^*'' JohnsonV, Walker's, Bailey's Richardson's, 
BrvV\hV'ir^f^T'J>^^^''^^^^^^ Technology, Diction- 




Watts on the MinH S*!^^®^®"®* Locke's Essay on the Understanding, 
Elements of Thought ^^*'*'* Piiilosophy of the Human Mind, TayloA 



INDEX 



THREE PARTS OF THIS GRAMMAR. 



In this Index reference is made to the numbers, unless the page is pat' 
tiadarly mention^ j and Part 1, is meant where no other is given. The ab- 
breviation Ap., means Appendix, 



Articles, 10, and ap. 8, joined to 
adverbs, ap. 12, when omitted, 
u, 6, 73, 93, 94. 

Adjectives 29, how distinguished 
from participles, 91, 2nd Rule of 
Syntax, of one syllable, how com- 
pared 33, and ap. 41, ^c. of two 
syllables how compared, ap. 45, 
and ii, 24, used as nouns 35, im- 
properly used as adverbs ii, 27, 
when to be used ii, p. 60, the note, 
which have no comp. and super, 
degrees, ii, 30. 

Adjective pronouns 54, 2nd rule of 
Dvntaz ap. 54, how subdivided p. 
93, note ii, 35. 

Active verbs, 68, 69, 12th rule of 
Syntax, ii, 45. ' 

AdveA)s, 93, and 16th rule of 
Syntax, comparison of, 94 and 

95, how known and how parsed, 

96, exercises in parsinr or, p. 65, 
list of, p. 96 ^ improperly used as 
adjectives, ii, 28, proper position, 
ii, 100, improperly used as nouns, 
ii, 104, when to be used, ii, p. 60. 

Adverbial phrases, 99 and 103. 

Antecedent, 105. 

Auxiliary 117, verbs 118, ellipses of. 

119, ii, 97, 98, 
Appendix p, 87, iii, p. 77, 
A, and An, 1st rule of Syntax, 

when used ap. 8, 9, 10, ii, 1 to 6. 
AndL 10th rule of Syntex, ii, 36, 38, 

AppotiUon 8(h rule of SyntaZ; ii; 

Absolute; 27th rule of Syntax. 



Answer, ii^ 66. 

Abbreviations have ted into errors, 
ii, p. 53. 

Alphabet, iii, 2 and 20. 

Apostrophe, iii, 71, 216, 217, 240. 

Accents, iii, 76. \ 

Acute f see accent. J ^ 

Asterisk, iii 80. 

Abbreviations, list of. iii, p. 36. 

Affix, iii, 99, and p. 43 and 44. 

Accent, iii, 118 and 134. 

Antepenult, iii^ 121. 

Ampnibracb, iii, 167. 

Anapaest, iii, 167. 

Alexandrine verse, iii, 175. 

Anapaestic verse, iii, 179. 

Abbreviations of words, iii, 207. 

Aphseresis, iii, 209, 210. 

Apocope, iii, 209, 212. 

Allegory, iii, 231. 

Antonomasia, iii, 237. 

Antithesis, iii, 246, 147 note. 

Anticlimax, iii, 249. 

Allusion, lit, 250. 

Accuracy, study of iii, 264, 265. 

Arrangement of sentences, prin- 
cipal rule for, iii, 294, rules re^' 
lating to, 297,*&e. 

Affected st^le, see style. 

Appetites, iii, p. 106, note. 

Attention, ") 

Abstraction, I .y ^^ 

Association, p";?**^'- 

Analysis, J 

Absolute terms, see Terms, 

Abstract terms, see Terms, 

Affirmative propositions, iii, 41 K 

Arguing in a circle, iii, 430* 
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Be, the'aaxilimry vcib, 84, ezercisei 

on, p. 38. 
Bat, improperly used, ii, 89 and 

note. 
Brackets, iii, p. 30. 
Breve, iii, 70. 
Brace, iii, 74. 
Blank verte, iii; 163. 

Consonaiti, 8, iii, 3, 4, kow divi- 
ded 5. 

Common gender, 22. 

Common nouns, ap. 15. 

Comparison, 30 and ap. 37, irreg- 
ular 38, 8te also 'Simile, Rules 
for drawing comparisons iii, 245. 

Comparative degree 31, 32, and ap, 
39, ti, 22, wken to be used, ii, 26. 

Compound personal pronouns, 48. 

Comoound relative pronouns, 52, 

Conpooad adjeetive prononns, 63. 
Conjunctions, 59, and ap. 61, their 

connexion, ap. 62, 5tb nue of 

Syntax, ii, 84, 86.86. 
Conjugation of a verb, 79. 
Compound words tp. 7^Ki, 98, 146. 
Compound tenses, ap. 89. 
Case absolute, 27tb mle of SynUA. 
Complex sentence, ii, p. 24, noU, 
Compound active vertw, ii, 80. 
Capital letters, iii, 21 to 30. 
Comma, iii, 51 , meoiing of, ib, noU, 

rules relating to, 50, exereiiefl in 

the use of, im, p. 25, and 37. 
Colon, iK, 60, 61, exercises ia the 

use of, p. lh. 
Crotchets, iii, p. SO. 
Cedilla or Cenlla, iii, 75. 
Circumflex, (8t€ AcceM.J 
Caret, iii, p. 33. 
Catch word, iii, 91. 
Common metre, iii, 162, noU, 
Caesura, iii, 183, proper position df 

184. 
Clhnax, iii, 248. 
Clearness, iii, 287, 292, Im. 
Concise style, 8te StyU, 
Consciousness, iii, 357. 
Comparison, iii, 362. 
Conception, iii, 363. 
Complex terms, ') 
Collective terms, > Bet Termi, 
Concrete terms, ) 
Comprehension of a tenb, iii, 385, 

maxim, 887. 
Copula, iii, 898, 399, 401. 
Complex proposf^on, im, 405^ 407. 



Compound Syllogism, in, 425. 
Controversy, rules of, iii, 433. 

Decline, 26, 82. 

Derivative words, p. 87, iii, 96, 100. 
Definite article, ap. 8. 
Distributive adjective pronouns, p. 

93, noU. 
Demonstrative elective pronouiis, 

p. 93, note. 
Defective verbs, ap. 67. 
Do and did, ap. 90. 
Definitely, a noun used, ii, 73. 
Diphthongs, iii, 9, 11, 12. 
Dash,iii,67,68. 
Diaeresis, iii, 73, 208, 216, 218. 
Double obelisk, iii, 80. 
Duodecimo, 'See FolioU, 
Dissyllable, iii, 93, 123. 
Derivation, iii, 103 to 112. 
Distich, iii, 161. 
Dactyle, hi, 167. 
Difierence or distinction between 

Grammar, Rhetoric and Logie, 

iii, 260. 

Definitions are of two kinds, iH, 389, 
nominal, 390, real 391, how 
divided 392. . 

Division, iii, 393. 

Discourse how resolved, iii, p. 110, 
note. 

etymology, definition of, 4. 

ElJ&es, 114, 115, p. 80. ii, 90 to 
100, and p. 54, exercises in the 
supplying p. 83, rules relating to 
elhpucal sentences p. 86, marks 
indicating ellipees, iii, 69, 221, 
222. 

Either, improperly used for each, 
ii, 33. 

Ever, improperiy used for iwtjcr, ii, 
101. 

Exclamation, iii, 64 and noU, exer- 
cises on p. 29, and No. 241. 

Etymology, principles of, iii, p. 40. 

Euphonic letters, iii, 100, 101. 

Emphasis, iii, 146, how it diflfers 
from accent, 147, aflecU the 
meaning of sentences, 148, i» of 
two kinds, primary and sec- 
ondary, 149, is the great r^^- 
lator of quantity, 150, obaoget the 
seat of accent, 151. 

Etisioo,iii,208, 909. 
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Etymological fiffures, Hi, 216, 

Enallage, iii; 221, 223. 

Ecphonesis, See Exclamation. 

En^ish Language, account of the 
iii; p. 74. 

Elegant style, See style. 

Emotions, iii, p. 106, note. 

Equivocal terms, See Termt. 

Extension of a term, iii, 3S^, max- 
im, 387. 

Errata, p. 125. 

Feminine gender, 20. 

Future tense, ap. 87. 

Future perfect tense, ap, 88. 

Folio, iii, 86. 

Frontispiece, iii, 88. 

Feet, (poetical) iii, 164, 165, prin- 
cipal and secondary, 168. differ- 
ent kinds of, occur in all kinds of 
verse, 168, 181. 

Figures, iii, 214, etymological 216, 
syntactical, 221, rhetorical, 227, 
230, of words, and of thought, 
227, figures of speech, of the use 

Feeble style, > « „. , 
Flowery slyli,f^**^'y^^- 
Fallacia accidentis, iii, 432. 

Ghrammar^ definition of, 1, what it 

relates to, iii, 255, divisions of, 

i,JI. 
Gender, 18, how distinguised, ap. 

26, ii, 13. 
Chave accent. See accent. 
Garrick, Mr. his emphasis &e. in 

Hamlet's soliloquy, iii, 158, noU. 
Genus, iii, 382. 

How, improperly used, ii, 61. 
Here, improperly used, ii, 103. 
Had as lief, should be toouUi om 

lie/, ii, i>. 54. 
Hyphen, iii, 65, 66. 
Hemi««tich, iii, 160. 
Hypermetcr, iii^ 169. 
Heroic verse, in, 174. 
Hyperbaton, iii, 221, 224. 
Hyperbole, iii, 235. 
Harmony of a sentence, iii, 291, 

324, rules of harmony, 325. 
Hinges of a sentence, iii, p. 95, 

note. 
Hedge's Logic, iii, p. 106, note. 

Interjections, 61, ap. 64, 65, 6th 
rule of Syntax. 



Indicative mood, 73, 75. 

Infinitive mood^ 73, 75, 97, p. 29. 
ap. 78 to 80, and 18th tp 23d 
rules of Syntax. 

Imperative mood, 73, 75, ap'. 77. 

Irregular verbs, 77, 80, list of 81. 

Interjectional phrases, 101, 103. 

Interrogative pronouns, 106. 

Indefinite article, ap. 8. 

Indefinite adjective pronouns, p. 93, 
note. 

Impersonal verbs, ap. 68. 

Imperfect tense, ap. 84. 

Interjections, {continued J ii^ 65. 

Infinitive, its signs omitted, li, 72. 

Indefinitely, a noun used, ii, 73. 

Infinitive mood, which tense to be 
used, ii, p. 49, note. 

I, dipthongal, iii, p. 6, note. 

Italic letters, iii, 21. 

Index, iii, 80. 

Italic letters used in Seripture, iii, 
91. 

Iambus, iii, 166. 

Iambic verse, iii, 171, mixed iam- 
bic, ibid: difierent forms of iam- 
bic, 172, 

Irony, iii, 236. 

Interrogation, iii, 242, alto se$ 
Question. 

Idioms, iii, p. 71 

Intellectual powers, iii, 365. 

Invention, iii, 364. 

Imagination, iii, 365. 

Identical proposition, iii. 408; 

Ignoratio Elenchi, iii, 428. 

Interpretation, rales of, iii, 434. 

Judgment, iii, 368, 

Letf^n, hoiCtStivided, 7, iii, 2. 
Love, conjugation of 82, synop- 

sis of 83, exercises, pp. 38, 45. 
Lest and that, ii, 86. 
Liquids, iii, 8. 
Longsyllables, iii, 137, 139. 
Long metre, iii, 162, note. 
Lan^age, departments of, iii, 256. 
Logic, hi, 259, 353, maxhn in, 387. 
Logical terms^ iii, 369. 
List of authorities consulted in the 

preparation of this Grammar, iii, 
. p. 116. 

Masculine render, 19. 
Moods, 72, 73, 75, ap. 69. 70. 
Multitude, nouns of 113, S5th and 
26th rulet of Syntax, ii, 44, 66. 
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Means, singular and plural, n, 52. 
Members of sentences, 6th rule of 

Syntax. 

KC;d'tacor,ec.ing.h.pre«, 

i», P- 38. ... _ 
Monosyllable, ui, 93. 
Metre iii 162, may be preserved 

aKt ^he sense be altered, 

181 
Metaphor, ui,229, rules relating to, 

331. 
Metonomy, iii, 232. 
Melalepsis,iii,233. 
Murray's Exercises and Key, ui, p. 

Memory, m, 36b. ,. 

Modal proposition, ui, 408, W9. 

Mhid, iii, p. 106, note, powers of 
the, 366. 

Nouns, 11, used as adjectives, 36, of 
muhitude,113,^used without an 
article, ap. 11, common and 
proper', ap. 13, used only m the 

singular number, ap.U, used 

only in the plural ap, 26. 
Number, H, and p. 88. 
Neuter, 21, 71. 

Kife&ilthrulsofSyn. 

tax ii. 49, 60, 62, 80. ^ , 

Nominative' case, 24, 66, 9th rule 

of Syntax, ap. 28. 
Nominative case independent, 7th 

rule of Syntax. 
Neither, must be followed by nor, 

Ni^ules,ii,105;106,;07. 
Names of the diflferent sizes of type, 

iii, p. 40. 
Nervous style, / g^^ siyle.^ 

S'ewmffi: (Professor,) Khetoric, 

ui, p. 105, no<«- 
Negative propositions, in, 41Z. 
Non causa pro causa, ui, ■W^. 

Orthography, de^nWon of, 3, ui,l, 

rule of Syntax. 
Object of the verb, 67. 
Own, ap. ^' 
Ought, "...^P- 
Obelisk, in, 80. 

Octavo, See Fo/J^'. 
Orthoepy, I", JY' ... ^^ 
Ornament in style, m, 338. 



Prosody, definition of, 6, iii, 116. 

Parts of speech, 9. 

Person, 13, ii, 36, 66. 

Plural number how formed, 17, ii, 
6. irregular plurals, i, ap. 17, n, 
12. > 

Possessive* case, how formed, 25, 
275 4th rule of Syntax, ap. 29, u, 
14 to 20. ^„ , - 

Parse an article, how to, 28, relaUve 
pronoun, p. 70. . , 

Positive degree, 30, ap. 38. 

Pronouns, ap. 46, 47, personal rel- 
ative aid adjective, 39, 40, 41, 
and ap. 48, &c. ii, 34. 

Prepositions, 66, JP- f »? 3d njle of 
Syntax, ii, 46,47,48,79,81,82, 

Passive verbs, 70, 86, 86, ap. 66, 

11th rule of Syntax. 
Potential mode, 73, 76, signs of, p. 

27, ap. 75, 76, converted mto the 

subjunctive, p. 96, note. 
Participles, 76, 89, 90,how disUn- 

guished from adjectives, 91» «sed 

as prepositions, ap. 60, 80, 81, 
* 13th and 14th rules of Syntax, ii, 

46 
Participial nouns, 92, 16th rule of 

Syntax. , ^^ 

Phrases, 98, adverbial 99, pepos}- 

tional, 102, interjectional, 101, 

substantive, 100, how parsed, 

103. 
Prepositional phrases, 100, 103. 
Plurality of idea, p. 76, 26th rule of 

Syntax, ii, 44. ... 

Primitive words, ^p. 4, m, y*, no. 
Proper nouns, ap. 14. 
Personification, > jg i^, 238. 
Prosopopoeia, ^ '^ 
Possessive adjective pronouns, p. 

93, note. x 

Present tense, ap. 83. 
Perfect tense, ap. 86. 
Pluperfect tense, ap. 86. 
Preposition of, with objective case, 

instead of possessive, ii, 21. 
Pronouns, ii, 31, which are used 
with singular, and which with 
plural numbers, 36, 37, 38, 39. 
Passive verbs, ii, 49, 62. 
Present participle, used in a passive 

sense, ii, 61.' 
Participle, ii, 69, 76, 76. 
Personal pronouns, ii, 60. 
Possessive case, ii, 68, 69, 70. 
Perfect participle must not be used 
for imperfect tense, ii, 77. 
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Punetuation, iii, 48, ^De. 

Pauseg, iii, 52, 152, of jlwo kinds, 
133, emphatical when made, ,154, 
like stronj^ emphasis, 154, &;c; 
marks indicating paases, p. 22. 

Period, iii, 62, exercises io, p. 22. 

Parenthesis, iii, p. 30. 

Parallels, iii, 80. 

Parafpraph, iii, 80, 82, 83. 

Polysyllable, iii, 93, 130. 

PreEx, iii, 99, 102, and p. 42. 

Pronunciation, iii, 117. 

Penultimate, iii, 121. 

Preante penult, iii, 121. 

Prosodia Raetionalis, Mr. Steele's 
notice of iii, 158, note, and 330, 
note. 

Poetry, what it consists in, iii, p. 
51^ note. 

Particular metre, iit, 162, note. 

Pyrrhic, iii, 166. 

Poetic License, Hi, 207, 214, 251. 

Paragroffe, iii, 216, 219. 

Prothesis, iii, 216, 220. 

Plenasm, in, 221. 2:25. 

Poetic diction, iii, 251, 252. 

Perspicuity, study of iii, 264, 265. 

Purity, iii, 265, 266. 

Propriety, iii, 265,269, ral6s fbr the 
preservation o^ 271, to 278. 

Precision, iii, 26d, 279. 

Plain style. 8ee Style, 

Perception, iii, 356. 

PassioBS) iii, p. 106, noU, 

Powers of the. mind, 355, 368^ noU, 

Predicate of a proposition, iii, 397. 

ProDositions, iii. 394, quality of, 
410, ({uality of, 413, paru of, 
395, identical, simple, complex, 
modal, affirmative, negative, par- 
ticular, universal, single, com- 
pound, 403 to 421, opposition in, 
419, conversion of, 4^. 

Pelitio prineipii, iii, 429. 

Qo^tion, or note of interrogation, 

iii, 63, exercises on, ibid. 
Quotation marks, iii, 72. 
Quarto, iii. 86, 
Quantity, iii, 135 to 140, rules of, 

141. iu. 

Rules of Sviita±, recapitulation of, 
78, exercises on, 28, to 114. 

Relative prononns. 40, 50, 51, 104, 
105. 106, p. 72, ap. 49; 24th rule 
of Syntax, ii, 40; 42, 46, 64, 67. 

11 



Regular verbs, 77, 78, ii, 77, 78. 
Roman letters, iii, 20, 21. 
Running title, iii, 88. 

R^iial letters, f»'-l^^' 
Rhvme, iii, 163, always begins on 

the accented syllable, 169. 
Rhetorical figures, iii, 215, 227. 
Rhetoric, iii, 258. 
Romantic story, iii, 331. 
Reflection, iii, 357. 
Reasoning, iii, 367. 
Relative terms. See Terms. 
Rules of controversy, iii, 433. 
Rules of interprelauon, iii, 434. 

Syntax, definition of, 5, rules of, p. 

78. 
Superlative degree, 30, 31, 32, ii, 

23. when to be used, 26. 
Subject of the verb, 66, ii, 54. 
Subjunctive mood, 73, 75, p. 25. 

ap. 73, 74. 
Shall and will, p. 25, noU, 
Synopsis, 83, or verb to lote, p. 29. 

verb to be, p. 37. 
Substantive phrases, 102, 103, p. 

69. 
Simple words, dp. 6. iii, 97. 
Simple tenses, ap. 89. 
Such, improperly used for »o, ii, 29. 
Sentences, now to be constructed, 

ii, 109. 
Semivowels, iii, 5, 6. 
Spellins', iii, 41, rules of, 39 to 48. 
Semicolon, iii, 58, 59, exercises in 

the use of, p. 27. 
Section, iii, 80, 82, 84. 
Short syllables, iii, 138, 139» 

Short metre, 162, note. 

Spondee, iii, 166. 

Scanning, iii, 169. 

Sound corresponding with sense, 
iii, 189. 

Specimen of different kinds of 
English verse, iii, 194. ^ 

Secondary feet, iii, 163, 203. 

Synaeresis. iii, 208, 213. 

Syncope, iii, 209, 211. 

Syntactical Figures, 215, 221. 

Synecdoche, in, 234. 

Simile, iii, fti4t. 

Style, iii, 262, 337, fiindaroental 
quality of 262, 270,- source of 
loose style, 281, requisites of a 
good style, 339, different kinds 
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of style. 339. a ffood style, direc- Universal sense, ii, 73. 

tioife^a^uirin|r^2.^ ^ U diphthongal m, p. 7. «ole. 

Sentences, of the construction of, Ultimate, m, izi. . 

iii, 285,' essential requisites of. Unity of a ««»^«»^ »"/ 5^' ^' 
2§6 292. &c^ rules for preserving pp. 31, 



106, 



Strength .of a sentence, iii, 290, 
315, rules for preserving, 317, 

&c. 
Steele's Pro«odia RationaUSf 330, 

note^ 
Simple style. See Style. 
Stewart on the Mind, iii, p. 

note. 
Simple terms, f 

S^onymous terms, ^ See Terms. 
Singular terms, ^ 
Species, iii, 381. 
Specific difference, iii, 388. 
Subject of a proposition, iii, 396, 

402,406. 
Simple proposition, iii, 404. 
Syllogisms, iii, 422, on what 

founded, 423, compound syllo- 

gysms, 425. 
Sophisms, iii, 427. 

Tenses, 72, 74, 75, signs of, p. 24, 
28, av. 71, 82. ii, idS. 

That, 107,&c. 11,41,61, 99. 

Them, 45, 46, 47, ii, 63. 

Than, used after olherj &-c. ii, 88. 

Tautology, ii, 91, 

There, improperly used, ii, 103. 

Triphthongs, iii, 10, 13. 

Title page, iii, 88. 

Trissyllable, iii, 93. 127. &c, 

Tonesj iii, 157, 158, reduced to a 
musical scale, note to 168. 
. Trochee, iii, 166. 

Tribrach, iii, 167. 

Trochaic verse, iii, 176, is in fact 
Iambic, &c. Uridy note. 

Tmesis, iii. 226. 

Transposition of the members of a 
sentence, iii, 333. 

Taylor's Elements of Thought, iii, 

p. 106, note. 
Terms, (logical,) simple, complex, 
collective, absolute, relative, uni- 
vocal, equivocal, synonymous, 
abstract, concrete, singular, uni- 
versal, iii, 369, to 381. 

Unity of idea, p. 76, 26th rule of 
Syntax, ii, 68. 



to 312. 
Univocal terms, > g^ Tetms, 
Universal terms, ) ' 

Universal propositions, Set Propo- 

sitions. 

Vowels; 8, iii, 3, 4, sounds of, 14. 

Verbs, 65, 68, active, passive and 
Neuter, 68, 69, 70, 71, 9ih rule of 

- Syntax, ii, 53 to 57. See also u, 
p. 49, note. 

Verbal nouns, 92. 

Vowels and consonants, difference 
between, iii, 4 

Vignette, iii, 88. 

Versification, iii, 159. 

Verse, iii, 160 and note. Iambic, 
Trochaic, and Anapaestic, 170, 
Dactyle, 170, note, specimens of 
the different kinds of English 
verse, 194. \ a 

Variety m metre, how produced, 
iii, 206. 

Vision, iii, 243. 

Variety of.expression, iii, 335. 

Vehementstyle, see style. 

Write, conjugation of, 87. synopsis 
of, 88, and p. 69. 

Which and what, ill, 112. 

W. when a vowel, and when a con- 
sonant, p. 87. 

Words, how divided, ap. 3. 

Whichsoever, whosoever, &c, ii, 
62. 

Wind, a regular verb, ii, p. 35, 
note. 

Where^ improperly used, ii, 102. 

Words which express time, ii^ 108. 
Words, of their derivation, iii, p. 

40. 
Who, which, and what, ii, 40 to 43. 

Y, when a vowel, and when a con- 
sonant, p. 87. 

You'd, you had, and you would, ii, 
p. 64. 



ERRATA. 



Page 14; in No. 44, guilt, guiltless, should be, guile, gcdleless. 
Page 15, No. 47, 2nd line, Ihe should be they. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following^ Works by one of the authors of this volume, 
are for sale at CROCKER & BREWSTER'S Bookstore, 
No. 47, Washington Street, Boston. 

PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COM- 
POSITION. This popular work was first published about 
four years ago, during which time TWELVE large editions of 
it have been printed in this city, and SIX editions in London. 
It was introduced into the public schools of Boston, soon after 
its {>ublication ; and it is now the only work on composition au- 
thorized to be used in them. 

THE BOSTON SCHOOL COMPENDIUM OF NATU- 
RAL AND EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY, embracing 
the principles of Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneu- 
matics, Acoustics, Pyronomics, Optics, Electricity, Galvanism, 
Magnetism, Electro-Magnetism, and Astronomy ;' with a des- 
cription of the Steam and Ijocomotive Engines, This work 
has been introduced by order of the School Committee into 
all the public Grammar Schools. It has also passed through 
four large Editions during the last two years. 

PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN RHETORICAL 
READING, particularly designed to familiarize the younger 
classes of readers with the pauses and other marks in general 
use ; and to introduce them to the practice of modulation, and 
inflection of the voice. 

This work has been adopted in many respectable Seminaries, 
and has also been republished in England. 
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